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LAKE GEORGE. 


_. H E silver water in baptism, called it San 
$4 +waters Sacrament, the lake of the holy sacra- 
= of Lake ment. Then came the loyal English, 
i George. and called it Lake George. It is a 
are so@ sweet Saxon name, and, on the whole, 
e pure and we are fortunate; for anotherking, with 
autiful, another name, might have sat upon the 
yj that the throne—Jeremiah, or Thaddeus, or 
"8 Indians Abimelech, for instance, or worse. 
~ ealled it Of course you have been, or will go, 
Horicon, to Lake George. And of course you 
or silver will compare it with Como, and the 
water; Swiss lakes, and the English and 
and, as it stretches away from Lake Scotch lakes. But it is not necessary 
Champlain, they also named it Canideri- to do so. All sheets of water among 
ott, or the tail of the lake. But the pious mountains have a general resemblance ; 
French Jesuits, who had settled upon and when, as in the Tyrol, great glaciers 
the shores of Champlain, and used the lean down the precipices from off the 
vot. x.—]0 
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awful peaks, and lap the dark, dee 
waters, there is a solemn grandeur 0 
impression, which lasts as long as life. 

ut Lake George is all loveliness, 
and beauty, and repose. It seems to 
have been unavoidable, to call it silver 
water, or Lake Sacrament. A summer 
benediction breathes over it. If you 
want rest and peace, with sweet air, 
capital fare, and enough crinoline and 
kid-glove to keep your gentility in coun- 
tenance, turn away from Saratoga, and 
slip up to Lake George. Or if, after 
the rude grandeur of the White Hills, 
you wish a lovely contrast, slide along 
the railroad to Lake Champlain, and 
then glide along that lake, and float 
upon Horicon. Then you can go on to 
Saratoga, and emancipate yourself from 
nature entirely. 

On some lovely summer morning, bid 
adieu to the belles in ravishing negligés, 
to the beaux in coats comme il faul, to 
the bowling, the billiards, the lake-din- 
ners, the music of the afternoon, the 
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hop of the evening, the cigar, and the 
cobbine of midnight; leave these at 
Saratoga, to find as many of them as 
you please at Lake George, 

You step out of the garden of the 
“United States” into the cars. An 
hour of rattling and puffing, and pleas- 
ant level landscape, brings you to the 
Morean station. Get a seat upon the 
top of the stage; and be sure to have a 
poet on one side of you, and a wit on 
the other; then bowl along through a 
wild country over a good plank road, 
peering through the trees, glancing 
over the glittering fields of grain, re- 
joicing in the bright summer air and 
your liberty, until you rein up at Glenn’s 
Falls, seventeen miles from Saratoga. 

These falls are a rocky pass in the 
Hudson, about fifty-five miles from Al- 
bany. The whole descent is some 
seventy feet; but the slope is very 


long, and jagged with bold rocks; and 
the water pours, and foams, and gur- 
gies, and seethes in bubbly whirpools at 
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the base, and the noise of the rushing 
seems to cool the summer hour, in 
which you slip and clamber about the 
stones. Cooper loved this place, and it 
is mentioned in some of his novels; 
which particular ones, of course, the 
discerning and remembering reader re- 
calls, and quotes the passages to his 
friend, the wit, as they all climb again 
to the top of the stage. 

Then under a tree you are shown 
where Jane M‘Crea was murdered. 
Ask no more. Is it not enough, that 
under a tree, by savage Indians, a girl 
was slain? In that bright summer 
hour of liberty, with the music of last 


You descend toward the lake, and 


behold the village of Caldwell. The 
village of Caldwell is not beautiful, but 
it is only a kind of convenience for 
visitors to the lake. You have nothing 
to do with it; your business is at the 
back of the hotel upon the water. 
The village was named, in 1810, from a 
gentleman who owned a great deal of 
land in the vicinity. It might have 
been named a hundred years ago, for it 
is a most venerable baby of a town; 
very small, but very old in the face. 
It never grows, and has no occasion to 
grow. The commerce of Lake George 
will not he extensive; the pleasure 
travel is only a summer episode in the 
life of the town: it offers no special 
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night’s Saratoga dance beating in your 
memory, and the moon getting ready 
to rise over Lake George before you, 
do you wish more material for ro- 
mance ? 

If you do, look! There is Horicon; 
there is the Lake of the Sacrament. It 
lies like a floor of azure air among soft 
hills; the skittle-ground of fairies, 
nymphs, elves, and water-spirits. 

The first impression of Lake George 
has all this tenderness and delicacy. 
The poet at your side will murmur, 
** Let us call it Lake of the Virgin,” and 
the delighted wit will surely exclaim, 
‘* How beautiful it is, by George !” 


advantages or attractions to. settlers. 
It has no shops as good as Stewart’s; 
the opera is indifferent—frogs in the 
early spring, and tree-toads later; and 
the youth of the neighborhood fancy 
that New York offers a more promising 
career for young men. 

It is, in fact, not a romantic town; 
more decidedly not a romantic town 
than most other towns; and yet, which 
of us, when he has heard in his hope- 
ful and inexperienced years of ‘“ Cald- 
well, Lake George,” has not had a 
vision of beauty floating before his 
fancy ? 

And here we were right; only the ro- 
mance is entirely in the Lake George, 
and not in the Caldwell. 
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So now survey the lake. 

It is thirty-three miles long, and 
dotted with islands. The ‘local tra- 
dition,” that inveterate Munchausen 
that invests every famous place, in- 
forms us, that there are three hundred 
and sixty-five islands in the lake. We 
might believe the story, if ‘local tra- 
dition” only had the ingenuity of va- 
riety in its fabrications. It says with 
the same assurance, that there are three 
hundred and sixty-five drives in certain 
places, a road for every day in the year, 
and so forth, until ‘local tradition” has 
made itself a common laughing-stock. 

The greatest breadth of the lake is 
four miles ; but two miles is the average 
width. It is some two hundred and 
twenty-five feet above Lake Cham- 
plain, and about three hundred above 
tide-water. The bottom of the lake is 
a plain of yellow sand; and so trans- 

arent is the water, that you can look 
own fifty feet, as you lean over the 
side of the boat in which you seem to 
hang suspended between a rarer and 
denser atmosphere. For the air among 
the mountains of Lake George shares 
the purity of its water. Far across, 
upon the shore, you see what seems to 
be not half a mile away, but it is 
really more than the mile; and moun- 
tains which lie just beyond you, and 
which you are going to skip up, to en- 
joy the view, ane your fatigue to 
scorn, long before you have reached 
their feet. 

You must learn betimes that there is 
witchery in this air and water, and if 
you would view Lake George aright, 

ou need not visit it by the pale moon- 
ight, but you must give yourself up 
_ to the spirit of moonlight, which is a 
spirit of romance and quiescence. If the 
mountains woo you, you must under- 
stand that they will toy with you, and 
uette as never belle coquetted. The: 
wrap themselves in mist, and drenc 
‘ou with it ; they will lead you into pit- 
s and caves, and break your legs 
over stones and stumps ; they will heat 
you to a fever, and fret you to a fury, 
as you pursue them; they will make 
you vow never to trust mountains 
again; never to carry game-pouch or 
portfolio with any hope of recompense ; 
they will even infect you with doubts of 
their beauty, and cause you to shout in 
mockery at the romantic fool Endymion, 
who loved the moon, and you, the ridi- 
culous Smith, who loved a mountain ; 
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when, suddenly, in the very crisis of 
your parched despair, the moun- 
tain will toss a trickling rill of perfect 
water at your feet, and, as you stumble, 
blinded one a in the midst, lift the 
vapor gently before your eyes, and 
show you the soft, aa Sceeaiie 
of land and water, the plains of heaven, 
the —_ reaches of eternal peace, and 
you will forget your pain, your anger, 

your weariness ; you repent of 
your impatient fury, and love mountains 
forever. 

Fort George starids upon a little hill, 
about half way between the shores at 
the head of the lake, and, perhaps, a 
quarter of a mile from the water. . It is 
built of a dark limestone found near 
by. This fort has no especial historical 
association ; but its neighbor, Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, half a mile off, has a 
melancholy interest. 

In 1757, Lord Loudon, Governor of 
Virginia, was the British commander-in- 
chief in North America. He was op- 
posed by the Marquis de Montcalm, 
the French Generalissimo, and, two 
years afterward, Wolfe’s courtly foe 
at Quebec. The French had planted 
themselves at Ticond at the junc- 
tion of Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, and, as the lakes were the chief 
channel of communication between 
Canada and the provinces, it was of tho 

test importance to each party to 

ld them. So the able Montealm re- 
solved to capture Fort William Henry, 
which was held by the English, at the 
head of Lake George; and, leaving 
Ticonderoga on St. Patrick’s Eve, he 
suddenly appeared before Fort William 
Henry on “St. Patrick’s Day, in the 
morning,” of the year 1767. 

The able Montcalm burned several 
boats and buildings, but the British did 
not yield ; and, having lost the day, but 
not at all disheartened, he fell back 
upon Ticonderoga. 

General Webb, whose headquarters 
were at Fort Edward, several miles 
from the Lake, was chief in command 
of the British forces at the Lake, and 
seems to have been a worthy subordin- 
ate of Loudon, lazy, See at cow- 
a perhaps, and certainly careless. 

e 


came to Fort William Henry with 
an escort, commanded by Major Put- 
nam—a name that was to be made 
famous in the military history of the 
country—and Webb sent Putnam with 
eighteen men down the lake to recon- 








noitre the ene- 
my. The ma- 

S jor found them 
swarming in at pro- 
fusion | pl iat 
of Lake George, and 
begged Webb to allow 
him to attack them. But 
General Webb was afraid 
somebody might be hurt, 
so he retired to Fort 
Edward, and sent Colo- 
nel Munroe with a regi- 
ment to command the garrison at Wil 
liam Henry. 

Montcaim, meanwhile, had collected 
nine thousand soldiers, and two thou- 
sand Indians, and embarked for the head 
of the lake, where he landed about a 
mile north of the Lake House at Cald- 
well, and, planting his powerful bat- 
teries, summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. 

Colonel Munroe had less than three 
thousand men to defend the fort; but 
he confidently expected reinforcements 
from General Webb, and kept up 
heart. 

Montcalm, a hero and a gentleman, 
again summoned Munroe to surrender, 
and told him that, while he was sure of 
taking the fort, he preferred to avoid a 
bloody battle. Colonel Munroe, who 
could not believe in the utter incom- 

tency and cowardice of General 

ebb, who lay at Fort Edward with 
four thousand men, refused to yield, 
and the siege began. 

Munroe sent expresses to Webb, and 
that doughty warrior ordered Putnam 
and his ers to march to the relief 
of Fort William Henry; but when the 
rangers were about miles away, 
he dispatched a messenger to recall 
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them, and wrote a let- 


ter to Munroe 
him to pr 
siaemed vy he perl 
e 
he heard of = lags 
en its way to ha 
ieve the garrison, but 
when, instead of falli 
into the hands of the 
terrible Putnam, this 
—_ of Pipe fell 
into his, the Marquis 
smiled, and blazed 
away at the fort for 
six consecutive da: 

While the siege last 
ed, the great s of the fort burst, 
ammunition failed, there was no help 
from the cowardly and lazy Webb, 
and Munroe capitulated. 

Montcalm gave him honorable terms, 
but the Frenchman could not control 
his savage allies. As: the English 
troops marched out of the fort, the wild 
Indians fell upon them, especially upon 
the Indians who had fought with them, 
and a bloody butchery began. 
along the road, —— the mountains, 
as they dragged wearily on toward Fort 
Edward, they were pitilessly murdered, 
fifteen hundred of them. Professor 
Silliman states in his ‘‘ Tour"’ that the 
French tried to repress this savage fury. 
Let us hope so. We ay sure 
Montcalm did try. But the slaughter 
was terrible ; and the massacre of Fort 
William Henry is the darkest stain in 
the history of Horicon. 

The fort was leveled by Montcalm. 
It is now only a cluster of grassy 
mounds. The heute marquis marched 
away to other victories, and also to be 
himself surprised upon the heights of 
Quebee, to fall mortally wounded at the 
same time with his heroic foe, General 
Wolfe; to express his admiration of 
the valor and discipline of his op 
nents ; to die before midnight of the day 
of his last and greatest defeat; and to 
be buried, at his own desire, in a cavity 
of the earth, formed by the bursting of 
a bomb-shell. 

Victories are too costly that are 
achieved by the death of such men. 
As Wolfe floated down the river in the 
starlight the night before his attack, 
he repeated Gray’s elegy, then recently 
published. He is said to have declared 
that he would rather have written that 
poem than take Quebec upon the 
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morrow. Grahame says that he must 
have repeated that line, 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


He and Montcalm were at that very 
moment treading those paths—and the 
poet told the truth. 

Your mind will be very busy with the 
remembrances of these old French and 
English wars, as you lie upon the soft 

at Fort George and Fort William 
enry, the summer clouds scattering 
over your head like smoke-wreaths. 
But war seems to you a fable. The 
silent shores around you, which look 
as secluded as if no one but a chance 
Indian had ever wandered over them, 
are historic ground. 

The United States Hotel is near Fort 
George—a good house : in fact, you are 
well off anywhere with the lake before 
your windows. At Caldwell everybody 
used to stay at Sherrill’s Lake House. 
It is a good, old, easy place. The trav- 
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eler wore it in his journey like an old 
shoe. Some families even passed the 
summer there; but it had only a view 
across the lake, and you wondered every 
time you looked why a hotel was not 
built at the proper head of the lake. 
That wonder was, probably, father to 
the Fort William Henry Hotel, which 
stands upon the battle ground, and 
is a genuine American caravanserai. 
During the last year it has been very 
much lengthened and improved, and can 
now accommodate five hundred persons. 
It has some three hundred and fifty 
rooms ; is lighted with gas, and is sup- 
plied with water to the roof, from moun- 
tain springs. You may be sure of kind 


treatment and good fare, while you are 
the guest of the William Henry; and 
when you have driven all the lovely 
drives about the head of the lake, 
and walked the various walks, and 
dreamed away the days among the 
grassy ruins of the fort—when you 
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have boated and bathed, and fished and 
bowled, until you wish to see Ticondero- 
ga, and cannot stay any longer, then 
you will embark upon the new and pretty 
steamer fitly named the Minnehaha— 
laughing water—and make your path 
of travel where the fleets of the hostile 
armies passed. . 

Last year the steamer John Jay was 
burned. She was the fourth pleasure- 
steamer upon the lake. Unless Cham- 
plain sailed into it from his own lake, no 
boat ever floated upon the Horicon but 
the Indian canoe; and after the great 
war, which has made its shores so fa- 
mous, there was no further navigation 
until the year 1815. Since then, the 
James Caldwell, the Mountaineer, the 
William Caldwell, and the John Jay, 
have carried the summer travelers 
across the lake. Now comes the pretty 
Minnehaha, which was launched on a 
bright May-day with smiles and festiv- 
ity, and, as we step on board of her, let 
us hope that those auspices may herald 
a smiling career ; thata thousand happy 
young hearts may remember her pleas- 
ant deck ; that the low words, which are 
breathed over her railings for none but 
one to hear, may be as sweet and pure as 
the water beneath, and the air around; 
and that, on that gay steamer on that 
calm lake, a thousand Minnehahas may 
consent to make a music as of laughing 
water in a thousand homes,—and a 
thousand lovers hereafter remember 
Lake George, as the lake of the sacra- 
ment. 
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If you are alone on the steamer, shout 
these lines, and hear the multitudinous 
music of the mountain-echo : 


“ In the land of the ‘ Dacotas,’ 
Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley— 
There the ancient arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone— 
Arrow-heads of chaleedony— 
Atrrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 
With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the ‘ Minnehaha,’ 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 
Tresses flowing like the water, 
And as prove a laughter, 
And he named her from the river, 
From the water-fall he named her 
‘ Minnehaha,’ ‘ laughing water.’ ”’ 


We are beginning the tour of those 
supposititious three hundred and sixty- 
five islands. Here, for instance, is Tea- 
island, or T.-island. It is a lovely, 
bowery isle, and in the rustic summer- 
house you can pass many a solitary 
musing hour, provided that everybody 
else who wishes to muse in solitude has 
not started a little earlier, and is already 
dreaming. You go to this island in a 
boat from Caldwell. Let it be toward 
sunset, with tranquillity in the air, and 
shifting gleams of splendor upon the 
water, It isa ludicrous pity, to be sure, 
to have twenty other people, all desiring 
te enjoy, without company, the same 
spectacle, and all floating about in their 
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boats, and all angry with each other for 
coming. 

However, if you have any capacity 
of enjoyment, you will still enjoy. Na- 
ture does not hide her beauty from her 
lover because he comes in a Crowd, 
Helen was as beautiful to Menelaus 
when all the chiefs came wooing, as 
when she privately dropped the ecstatic 
* yes,” in hisenamored ear. So give 

ourself wholly up to your romance, and 
if you see rena bag og and anxi- 
ously asking his boatman what time 
he is likely to get back to the hotel to 
tea, shout out to him—menrtally asking 
Wordsworth’s pardon :— 


“ How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before us, tinged with evening’s hues, 
While facing thus the silent west, 
The boat her silent course pursues. 


————- 


TAU Ke 


And see now dark the backward stream, 
A little moment past so smiling! 


pe hy cher wRtsrere ——— 


Such views the youthful bard allure, 
Bat, heedless. of the following gloom, 
He dreams their colors shall endure. 
Till peace go with him to the tomb— 
And let him nurse his fond deceit, 
And what if he must die in sorrow ; 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to- 
morrow.” 


There is Diamond Island, too, a nook 
of romance and twining foliage, with 
uartz-crystals upon its shores, shining 
like diamonds. It has its bit of history. 
also. For Burgoyne used it as a dépét 
of military stores, in 1777, and one day 
in the autumn of that year, Colonel 
Brown, who had been harrying the 
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British in the neighborhood of Ticon- 
deroga, came down the lake and fell 
upon the little garrison of Diamond Isl- 
and. But the red-coats stood to their 
arms, and the good Brown left them in 

ssession, and, crossing over to Dun- 
aoe bay, burnt the vessels he had taken 
below, and hastened back to Lincoln’s 
camp. 

There is Dome island, ingeniously se- 
called, because it is supposed to resem- 
ble a dome. Probably seo is a sugar- 
loaf island somewhere in the vicinity ; 
and there is sure to be a sugar-loaf hill. 
It is a curious inquiry for you to con- 
sider ‘as you sail sak: looking out for 


Bolton, whether there was ever a group 
of. six hills of which one was not named 
sugar-loaf. 

At Bolton, Captain H. Wilson keeps 
an inn, and supplies fishing materials, 
and provides an uncommonly good din- 


uous hill upon the shore, lying north of 
the Narrows, upon the east. It is 
twenty-two hundred feet high, and, 
if you are not afraid of mountains, nor 
of rattle-snakes, you may behold a 
wide view from the top. But no pano- 
ramic expanse is so beautiful as the 
graceful glimpses and hazy blendings 
of shore and mountain-line and water, 
which you see from points nearer the 
level of the lake. Everywhere the 
same summer calm prevails: it is not 
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ner, if you happen on one of the lucky 
days. Appropriately enough in this 
neighborhood, as if good fare were a 
constituent part of the scene, you have 
Hog island and Hen and Chicken isl- 
and ; names suggestive of the fertility 
of the imagination that so called them 
—names of singular harmony with 
Horicon and Lake San Sacrament. 
You glide on into the Narrows, per- 
haps the loveliest region of the lake. 
The mountains crowd together ; the lit- 
tle islands are more frequent: it is an 
exquisite combination, and as Parkman 
says, speaking of the lake, in his his- 
tory of the conspiracy of Pontiac, which 
contains @ concise and Gra hic account 
of the French and English operations 
around these waters: ‘It seems like 
some broad and placid river, inclosed 
between ranges of lofty mountains.” 


Black Mountainis the most conspic- 





easy to believe that the story of these 
shores is so warlike a tafe. And when 
at length you observe Sabbath-day 
Point, the scene is so peaceful that the 
meaning of the name is obvious. 

And yet, in this very name there is a 
warlike association. Lord Abercrom- 
bie named it; for on one July Sunday 
morning, 1758, having passed part of 
the previous night here for rest and 
refreshment, he sailed with that brilliant 
and famous armament, which is the 











most poetic spectacle to the imagination 
in the history of Lake George. Dr. 
Dwight describes it at its departure 
from the head of the lake : 

“The morning was remarkably light 
and beautiful, and the fleet moved with 
exact regularity to the sound of martial 
music. The ensigns waved and glit- 
tered in the sunbeams, and the antici- 
pation of future triumph shone in every 
eye. Above, beneath, around, the sce- 
nery was that of enchantment. Rarely 
has the sun, since that luminary was 
first lighted up in the heavens, dawned 
on such a complication of beauty and 


magnificence.” 

‘Dr. Dwight was clearly an enthusi- 
astic writer ; but the military splendor, 
the music, and the strange contrast, are 
well described by Parkman: 

“ On abrilliant July morning, he (Lord 
Abercrombie) embarked his whole force 
for anattack on Ticonderoga. Many of 
those present have recorded, with ad- 
miration, the beauty of the spectacle, 
the lines of boats filled with troops 
stretching far down the lake, the flash- 
ing of oars, the glitter of weapons, and 
the music ringing back from crags and 
rocks, or dying in mellowed strains 


among the distant mountains. ” 

At Sabbath-day Point, when the flo- 
tilla stopped for the night’s refresh- 
ment, Lord Howe, ‘the favorite of the 


army,” collected a group of officers 
around him, including Captain Stark— 
husband of Molly Stark—and debated 
the chances of the enterprise. 

It is recorded that with a prescient 
melancholy his mind dwelt upon the 
probably fatal issue. But without mur- 
muring or delaying, when the order was 
given, the whole force of sixteen thou- 
sand men moved from the placid point. 
Lord Howe led the van. A scholar, a 
gentleman, a brave young man, we 
think of him as we do of André, both 
of them perishing untimely, in a service 
that was not very glorious, but them- 
selves honorable and noble to the end. 
We can fancy the young Englishman 
gazing down the lake as the armament 
proceeded, and pleasing his eyes and 
mind with the Jenaehal beauty of the 
scene. Yet, as the wild bursts of fa- 
miliar melody echo in mournful clangor 
along the mountain-shores, he remem- 
bers those who are quietly at home in 
green England, passing through pleas- 
ant lanes to the old church with which 
his laughing childhood was familiar; 
and the holy recollections of his home, 
the calm summer morning on the lake, 
and the secret presentiment of impend- 
ing doom, make it truly to Lord Howe 
a Sabbath-day Point. 

Two years before, a party of Eng- 
lish, pursued by French and Indians, 
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had made a bold stand upon this point 
and defeated the enemy ; and eighteen 
years afterward, a party of Americans 
met a scouting party of Tories and 
Indians, and routed them with great 
loss. 

Little local stories haunt all. the isl- 
ands and points in this region. Henry 
Marvin’s History of Lake George, and 
especially that pleasant and valuable 
book, Lossing’s Field Book of the Revo- 
lution, will give them to you concisely. 
The s are of no peculiar charac- 
ter or especial importance. But every 
little anecdote is interesting when time 
has intervened, and made every ob- 
ject seem romantic by mere remote- 
ness. 

Mr. Marvin tells us, as we pass 
Odell Island, that ‘“*some years ago a 
gentlemen was invited by two or three 
others to join in a sailing excursion, 
and they having before partaken some- 
what too freely, became so venturesome 
and reckless, despite the steadily in- 
creasing gale, that the fear incited 
by their apparent recklessness induced 
him to request them to put him ashore. 
The boat was ballasted with stone, con- 
sequently his alarm, for in case of a cap- 
size she must inevitably go to the bot- 
tom. This proposition. instead of pro- 
ducing the desired effect, caused them 
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to proceed more carelessly in managing 
the boat. Ridiculing his idea, and con- 
sidering him as timid, they, to insure 
his confidence and dissipate all unneces- 
sary fears, secured themselves by por- 
tions of the rigging: the man at the 
helm tied the main-sheet fast to his 
body, while the others were similarly 
entangled. Entertaining no hope of 
their compliance to his wishes, he 
watched a favorable opportunity, and 
as they neared Slim Point, which is two 
and a half miles north of Sabbath-day 
Point, and the water being shoal, he 
jumped overboard, and waded to the 
shore. They, laughing at his timidity 
and wishing him a pleasant journey, 
tacked about and were'soon far from the 
land. The rescued one, for so he pro- 
videntially believed himself, watched 
their progress with fearful misgivings ; 
his doubts were but momentary, for a 
flaw of wind struck the frail bark sud- 
denly, and all on board were entombed 
in a watery grave.” 

The sagacious reader will instantly 
remark that such an accident 1s not 

eculiar to Lake George, but might 
ave happened upon Lake Champlain. 
The inexorable historian has but 
one reply, and that is, that it did 
not. 

And here we are at Garfield’s, in the 
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village of the Hague, which is consid- 
ered the very headquarters of fishing 
aud hunting upon the lake; and Mrs. 
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Garfield and her son still keep the good 


old inn in‘ the good old way. 
A jutting point just beyond is called 
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Friends’ Point, for the rye of 
reason that every sugar- ill is so 
«called. The place is called Sugar-loaf, 
because it looks like one ; and the point 
is Friends’ Point, because two scouting 
parties met here at night and an en- 


“Ah! lovely, indeed! what about 
Rogers’ Slide ?” 

“ Why, you see, the rock is almost 
four hundred feet high; a very pretty 
precipice, wkile in the eloquent words 
of the Guide Book, ‘ our little steamer 
majestically ploughs the pure waters 
which lave their rocky base.’ ”’ ‘ 

But the “ leaf-fringed legend” that 
*‘ haunts about thy shape,”’ 5 bald gray 
rock, is this : 

In the winter of 1758, during the 
same old French and English war, Ma- 
jor Rogers, a ranger, while reconnoiter- 
ing, was surprised by a party of In- 
dians. The brave major wore snow- 
shoes, which are, perhaps, a poor match 
for moccasins. He rushed up to'the top 
of the mountain, and down to the edge 
of the rock. - Then he threw his knap+ 
sack, stored with provisions, down 
upon the ice, stripped off his snow- 
shoes, and, turning himself about, put 
them on “hind side before,” and, so 
scrambling, and slipping, and sliding, 
and running, making all his footmarks, 
of course, with the toe where the heel 
ought to be, he crept down a ravine to 
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counter seemed unavoidable, when they 
happened to discover that they were 
both of the same side —in fact, friends— 
and hence Friends’ Point. 

Still further down the lake upon the 
western shore is Rogers’ Slide. 


the lake, while the tracks looked like 
those of a person climbing up from the 
lake. 

Presently the Indians arrived and 
found the tracks leading down to the 
edge of the rock, and also the tracks 
leading up to the edge, and, with many 
a wisely-grunted ugh, concluded that 
two persons had met there, and had 
thrown themselves over the rock rather 
than encounter the savages. In the 
midst of their wise conclusion they sud- 
denly beheld the lively major, who had 
taken his knapsack from the base of 
the rock, hurrying across the lake upon 
the ice ; whereupon, with equal wisdom, 
the noblemen of nature concluded that 
the Great Spirit had a particular regard 
for Major Rogers, and would, probably, 
cover his retreat: They, therefore, 
turned back to smoke a pipe with a flea 
in the bowl—if you will pardon such a 
perversion of the proverb, on this laugh- 

morning, and in this gay little Min- 
nehaha. 

The legend of Rogers’ Slide seems 
to prove that, if snow-shoes alone 
are probably a poor match for moc- 
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casins, snow-shoes, with a ranger’s 
feet in them, can easily outwit an In- 
dian. 

There, you observe, is Prisoners’ 
Island, whose thick overgrowth was the 
French dungeon for English prisoners 
during the seven years’ war. The 
wilder loveliness of the lake here yields 
to a gentler character. The shores are 
greener fields, and lawny slopes, and 
the water grows shallower. Fortu- 
nately, some of the prisoners upon the 
island one day discovered this fact, 
and tranquilly waded off to liberty. 
Close by is Howe’s landing, the point 
at which Abercrombie’s troops landed 
at noon of the July Sunday, and, form- 
ing upon the shore, marched toward 
Fort Ticonderoga, four miles distant. 
Lake George connects with Lake 
Champlain by a neck of water, in which 
are two rapids, and at the lower falls 
stands the village of Ticonderoga. 

One of the pleasantest hours of one of 
the pleasantest of summers will be that 
you pass musing among the ruins of Ti- 
conderoga. It is one of the few histor- 
ical spots upon our soil which unite 
great picturesqueness with the most 
interesting associations. 

The Indians called the strait between 
the lakes Cheonderoga—an Iroquois 
word, meaning rushing and roaring 
water. The point was always called 
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so until the end of the seven years’ 
French war. 

In the history of this most interesting 
region, we must remember that, almost 
upon the shores, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the head of Lake 
George, “the British colonists of 
America, for the first time, encounter- 
ed in battle the trained soldiers of 
Europe.’”* 

Upon the commencement of the war, 
the French had posted themselves at 
Cheonderoga, or er ue in the 
year 1755, and in 1756 a fort, . 
which they called Carillon. The situa- 
tion was commanding. It had water , 
upon three sides, and a morass upon 
the fourth, and was more than a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the lake. 

Here sat the French maturing their 
plans, and ing ready to sally out 
upon excursions of destruction, and the 
English had their eye and heart fixed 
upon Ticonderoga. The French had 
much the advantage in the earlier years 
of the war, having secured the friendship 
of the Indians, whom the French Jesuit 
pioneers had always skillfully treat- 
ed. Montcalm, coming from the de- 
struction of Oswego, made two or three 
attempts to subdue Fort William Henry, 
and finally, as we saw, swept over the 
lake from Ticonderoga, and leveled the 
fort, at the time of the dreadful mas- 





* Parkman’s Pontiac. 
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sacre. He then returned to Ticon- 
deroga. 

The English were disheartened. 
William Pitt, the minister, said that 
Lord Loudon never told him what he was 
doing, and Loudon was superseded by 
Major General James Abercrombie, who 
had berved with wolor and distinction 
upon the continent. 

He arrived, and found himself at the 
head of fifty thousand men, mostly pro- 
vincials. He was to do everything that 
Lord @oudon had not done; and be 
proposed to begin by taking Ticon- 
deroga. 

The moment was promising ; for, in 
the year 1758, the fortune of the war 
began to change. The fortress of 
Louisburg, was reduced. Fort Du 
Quesne, Which had withstood General 
Braddock, yielded to General Forbes, 
and Fort Frontenac was captured by 
Colonel Bradstreet. Hoping to strike 
a blow which would resound at home 
with even greater applause than these, 
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the eihiintie, thecided by Lord Howe, 


lost its way in the woods. Major, 
afterward General, Putnam, went in 
front with about a hundred men, as a 
scouting party. Putnam tried to keep 
Lord Howe back, saying that his own 
life was of little value, but Howe’s in- 
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Lord Abercrombie advanced to the head 
of Luke George with sixteen thousand 
men. The brave and gallant Lord 
Howe was one of his officers. The sol- 
diers were the flower of the English 
army, and Lord Howe was the idoi of 
the soldiers. 

We have seen how splendid a spec- 
tacle was the embarkation at the head 
of the lake; there were nine hundred 
batteaus, and one hundred and thirty- 
five whale-boats. We have followed the 
brilliant army over the lake, through 
scenes that demand better things than 
war; we have stopped with them in 
the bright summer night at Sabbath- 
day Point, and remembered Howe, as 
he must have remembered England. 
Once more they embarked and rowed 
away, landing this time four miles from 
the French fort. Forming into three 
columns, Abercrombie marched upon 
the advanced posts of the enemy, a 
single battalion in a camp of log 
huts, and drove them back. One of 


finitely important to the army. The 
only answer was: ‘‘ Putnam, your life 
is as dear to you as mine is tome. I 
am determined to go.” They moved 
on, and fell in with some of the retreat- 
ing French. Both parties fired, and 
Lord Howe fell dead at the first volley 
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Let Parkman tell the sad sequel in 


his own words : 

‘* On the following morning they (the 
English) prepared to storm the lines 
which Montcalm had drawn across the 
peninsula in front of the fortress. Ad- 
vancing to the attack, they saw before 
them a breastwork of uncommon height 
and thickness. The French army were 
drawn up behind it, their heads alone 
visible, as they leveled their muskets 
against the assailants, while for a hun- 
dred yards in front of the work the 
ground was covered with felled trees, 
with sharpened branches pointing out- 
ward. 

“The signal of assault was given. 
In vain the Highlanders, screaming with 
rage, hewed with their broad-swords 
among the branches, struggling to get 
at the enemy. In vain the English, 
with their deep-toned shout, rushed on 
in heavy columns. A tempest of mus- 
ket-balls met them, and Montcalm’s 
cannon swept the whole ground with 
terrible carnage. A few officers and 
men forced their way through the 
branches, passed the ditch, climbed the 
breastwork, and leaping among the 
enemy, were instantly bayoneted. Yet, 
though the English fought four hours 
with determined valor, the position of 
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the French was impregnable; and at 
length, having lost two thousand of their 
number, the army drew off, leaving 
many of their dead scattered upon the 
field. A sudden panic seized the de- 
feated troops. They rushed in haste 
to their boats; and, though no pursuit 
was attempted, they did not regain their 
composure until Lake George was be- 
tween them and the enemy. The fatal 
lines of Ticonderoga were not soon for- 
gotten in the provinces; and marbles in 
Westminster Abbey preserve the mem- 
ories of those who fall on that disastrous 
day.” 

The British loss on this fatal day was 
about two thousand men, and twenty- 
five hundred stand of arms. Mr. Pitt 
was disappointed ; the English people 
were chagrined ; and the next year Gen- 
eral Abercrombie returned to England, 
and Lord Amherst succeeded him. 

But Montcalm remained at Ticon- 
deroga until Wolfe threatened Quebec ; 
and then the brave soldier marched 
away. 

“Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, wh 
Whose business ’tis to die? 
What! sighing? fie! 
Shun fear, drink on, be jolly, boys! 
’Tis he, you, or I; 
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Cold, hot, wet, or ay 
We're always bound to ilow, boys, 
And scorn to fly. 


"Tis but in vain 
(I mean not to upbraid you, boys), 
but in vain 


For soldiers to complain : 
Should next campaign 


While Wolfe marched upon Quebec, 
Lord Amherst, in person, undertook to 
He marched cau- 
tiously from Fort Edward with eleven 
thousand men, and, appearing suddenly 
before the fort, bogs his preparations 
for a siege. The French, accustomed 
to vie in that quarter, prepared to 
resist. - But ered that Am- 
herst was not rcrombie ; that the 
ht would be fierce and fatal to one 
side ; and so wisely slipped off to Crown 
Point—and Lord Amherst entered Fort 
Ticonderoga without: a shot. - He made 
ready to follow the enemy to Crown 
Point, but they had already retreated. 
The story of Ticonderoga is not quite 
ended. There is one more chapter, 


more interesting to us, Americans, than 
ed other—the capture by Ethan Al- 
en. 
When the Revolution commenced, it 
was well understood that ‘‘ Ty” should 
be seized, and shortly after the battle of 
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Lexington, some members of the Con- 
necticut Provincial Assembly secretly 
concerted an attack upon the fort. In 
the spring of 1775, forty men reached 
Bennington on their way to take 'Ticon- 
deroga. There they were joined by 
Colonel Ethan Allen, a Green Mountain 
Hercules and his Green Mountain boys. 
The party, now two hundred and 
seventy strong, came within fourteen 
miles of Whitehall, on the evening of 
the 7th of May. 

Ethan Allen was there elected com- 
mander of the expedition, and the force 
divided into three parties. Allen was 
to go to Shoreham, opposite Ticonder- 
oga; the second party was to capture 
boats. at Whitehall, and hurry to join 
Allen, and the third was to act as a 
general police, and secure every boat 
and barge upon the lake. Benedict 
Arnold, who fad just joined the army, 
arrived, at this juncture, without a sol- 
dier, but with a commission from the 
Massachusetts General Committee of 
Safety, to head the expedition. The 
Green Mountain boys ‘said, if he per-: 
sisted, they should go home again. So 
Arnold yielded, and served as a private, 
but held his rank. 

On the morning of the 10th of May, 
before light, Allen crossed the lake, 
with only about eighty-three of his 
men. There was some mistake about 
boats, and if they waited until all were 
over, the daylight would surprise them. 
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Without further delay, therefore, he led 
his men to the gate of the fort, Ar- 
nold marching at his side. The alarm- 
ed sentinel snapped his musket, and 
fled. Allen and his men followed, and, 
entering the parade, they shouted lust- 
ily, and the startled British soldiers 
seized their arms only to be seized in 
turn by the Yankees. 

Ethan Allen knocked loudly with his 
sword-hilt on the door of the Command- 
ant De la Place, and summoned him to 
appear. Commandant De la Place, in 
his night-shirt, and Madame De la Place, 
in her night-cap, showed their frighten- 
ed faces together at the door. But re- 
cognizing Allen, De la Place, with as 
much sternness as his shirt allowed, de- 
manded his business. 

“I order you instantly to surrender.” 

‘* By what authority ?” 

“In the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.”’ 

Resistance was hopeless ; and Ticon- 
deroga was won and lost by the British 
without a blow. 

But we lost Ticonderoga again. In 
June, 1777, General St. Clair was in 
command of the post, with two or three 
thousand men. During the same leafy 

hataions came 


month, the brilliant 
sailing up Lake Champlain, with seven 
or eight thousand English, Germans, 
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and Indians, and, after taking possession 
of Crown Point, which the Americans 
did not pretend to defend, he observed 
that St. Clair had failed to secure the 
heights of Mount Hope and Mount De- 
fiance, which commanded Ticonderoga, 
and he resolved to capture them. 

He be by issuing a pompous 
rociamation, threatening all rebels with 
re, sword, and tomahawk, and then 

took comprehensive measures to achieve 
his purpose. On the 2d of July the Brit- 
ish army moved ; the American outposts 
fell back; the enemy’s light ery 
and infantry occupied Mount Hope, and 
on the morting of the 5th of July, 
1777, the red coats of the English 
upon Mount Defiance flashed surprise 
and dismay into the garrison of Ticonde- 


ro 

at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
6th his troops began to defile. But the 
sun rose upon the cross of St. Geo 
floating over Ticonderoga, and 
strong fortress was once more lost and 
won. 

As you turn from Ticonderoga, Lake 
Champlain, the Adirondack mountains, 
and the St. Lawrence are before you. 
Gentle reader, may the sun be softened 
and the dust laid, as se: sweep on to 
see the glories, and delight in the pros- 
perity, of your native land. 








ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT MY 


NE morning, when I arose from 
_/ my little bed in No. 783, and 
Sa \ prepared to array myself for the 
| < duties and enjoyments of the day, 
I discovered that a little silver 
comb with very fine teeth, which 
I used exclusively for the adorn- 
ment of my whiskers, was miss- 
ing. I usually putitin one place ; 
_and now, not finding it there, 
| knew at once that it must have 
| been stolen. Feeling particular- 
,r— - — ly cross —. finished 
ZS EVAL Aga ressing, up m 
) rh friend, the Snok-clects, relat 
AGEN) ed_the circumstance to him, 
iN Sy and said ; 
‘\y Come down into the office with me, 
and I will see whether my room is my 
own or not. There have been other 
things about this hotel which have met 
my disapproval; but I have said noth- 
ing about them. Now, however, since 
my private property is not safe from 
trespassers, it is time to speak out; and 
I will gr that clerk such a talking to, 
\ about the way things are managed in this 
house, as. he has.not heard in a long time, 
I reckon.” ~ 
So we went down to the office. The 
clerk saw us coming, put on his blandest 
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smile, and remarked that it was a pleas- 
ant day. 

‘+ Pleasant day or not,” said I, boiling 
over, “that is not the question now. 
What business have you to admit into 
this hotel, men. who will go into another 
person’s room, and take his property 
from him?” = * 

‘“‘ Haven’t you a notice in your room 
to lock your door and leave the key at 
the office?” said the clerk, a little 
sharply. 

“Yes,” said I. ‘ But still—” 

‘And have you done so?” said he. 

“No,” said I. ‘ But still—” 

‘¢ Well, then !”’ said he. 

“T tell: you what itis!” said I. “I 
have boarded in this house a number of 
years, and—” 

With that, the clerk rang his little 
bell, and a boyappeared. ThenI began 
to think that he was going to raise a 
row about my little silver comb ; that it 
was hardly worth while to make much 
fuss about it, after all; and that I would 
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consent to let the matter drop, on con- 
— nothing of the kind ever happen- 
e 4 

‘* Take this shawl and lady’s ath-box 
up to No. 172!” said the clerk to the 


a 

hen I grew an again. 

“ Have Souda in this hotel for a 

number of years,”’ said I ‘*and never—” 

F bh that om clerk touched if little 
ell again and a porter appeared. 

* Baggage fees No. 30—in carriage 
for up-train !’’ said the clerk to the por- 
ter. And, in fact, it is a remarkable 
thing, that, as faras 1 was concerned, 
the clerk seemed to have lost half his 
faculties, and the more I talked, the 
more he seemed unable either to see 
or hear me. 

Two days after that, I missed a pair 
of sleeve-buttons, which I had careless- 
ly left upon my wash-stand. They were 
of no geet pecuniary value, being of 
very thin, and pretty heavily-alloyed 
metal; but being the gift of a friend. I 
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t 
naturally esteemed them far beyond 
their mere intrinsic worth. I became 
furious, therefore, and again rushed 
down to the office-clerk, resolving not to 
be put off by any supercilious airs, but 
that I would have my say out, if I left 
the house the next minute. 

To my surprise, as soon as I had 
mentioned my new grievance, the clerk 
made no attempt to distract his atten- 
tion by ringing little bells and call- 
ing porters, but looked particularly 
grave and drew me off into a corner. 

** See here!” he said, ‘I’m sorry for 
allthis. It looks bad for the establish- 
ment, you know. What was the value 
of the buttons? We'll pay for them.” 

Upon which I began to feel a little 


mortified, protested that the articles. 


were of no great value, but were merely 
precious from association ; that I did not 
wish to be paid for them, but merely 
required some security that such losses 
would not accrue any longer. 

“ The fact is,” said the clerk, mourn- 
fully, ‘there have been other things 
taken from the rooms, and we can’t find 
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out who did it. Old Mrs. 
Mossop has lost her pearl 
ear-rings, and Gen. Star- 
buckle thinks his epaulet- 
case is goné. But we are 
going to have a detective 
officer in the house, and J 
hope that before long we will 
get at the bottom of the busi- 
ness. Only don’t say any- 
thing about it; for it would 
hurt our réputation, you 
see.” 

Upon which, feeling re- 
‘ieved as I found such atten- 
tive sympathy for my losses, 
I promised that I would keep 
quiet about the whole matter, 
and walked away in a toler- 
able state of composure. The 
very next morning when | 
came down to breakfast, and, 
as usual, glanced around the 
table, in order to see what 
new guests had arrived at 
my hotel, I was particularly 
struck with a tall black-clad 
“* figure, which sat at a little 
distance from me, at the next 
e. e-9 by = a thin, “er 
ag manly looking man, wi 

something of a military car- 
riage, the effect of which 





WSe\>* was greatly increased by 


his straight-cut coat, stiff cravat, and 
the peculiar curl of his whiskers. A 
well-shaped forehead, keen vivid eyes, 
and aslightly Romanized nose assisted 
in commphetinig the picture of a ve 
genteel and aristocratic person indeed. 
In fact, if there was any one qualit 
which predominated over all others, it 
was his gentility. Even his dress assist- 
ed in producing that impression, being 
elegantly cut, but plain in the extreme, 
with no ornament except a single dia- 
mond stuck into the cravat, and a gold 
eye-glass fastened with a broad black 
ribbon. 

As the stranger placed his eye-glass 
in his right eye, res leaning back in an 
easy gentlemanly attitude, cast a care- 
less glance over the morning paper, 
only now and then removing it in order 
to sip his coffee, I naturally began to 
speculate upon his profession. In the 
army, of course : that could be seen in an 
instant. But in what corps? Perhaps 
in the dragoons, if one could judge from 
an occasional tendency to press his foot 
firmly upon the floor so as to cause an 
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involuntary rising of the body; perhaps 
in the aan the someon eleaes 
which he occasionally cast around the 
tables, as ca taking the angles and 
distances, could be any index. I decid- 
ed, firmly, that he must be in the engi- 
neers; the weight of proof evidently 
pointed that way. 

After a while, however, it struck me 
that there was something familiar in the 
countenance of the stranger, as though 
I had seen him before, and at some no 
very distant time. I recalled his singu- 
lar likeness to a certain police officer, 
whom my assistant counsel in the great 
case of Jones vs. Potters, by her guardi- 
an-ad-litem, Sakon, in assumpsit, had 
once employed to ferret out some neces- 
sary evidence, That individual, it is 
true, wore a rusty suit of pepper-and-salt, 
had large bey a rings upon his hand, 
and opreaes ond of wearing too many 
er watch-chains ; but still I could 

ardly be deceived in the identity of 
that profile, which, the longer I looked, 
became more and more Jewish in my 
eyes. And at length the mystery 
flashed upon me. yo fled all my 
speculations about dragoon and engineer 
officers—away fled much of that appa- 
rent fictitious gentility ; and the stranger 
stood revealed before me as plain Detect- 
ive No. 17, employed by the proprietors 
of My Hotel to reside within the walls 
for a few days in order to ferret out the 
late robberies, and dressed up for that 
purpose in the disguise of an aristo- 
cratic traveler, henceforth, fora few 
days, it became something of an amuse- 
ment for me to watch the operations of 
the Detective, and pleasantly crow to 
myself over the knowledge that, perhaps, 
[alone of all the guests had fathomed 
the stratagem. 

“Would you like to go through our 
establishment, Major Billott?” I heard 
our proprietor say to Detective, when 
breakfast had come to an end, and we 
had lounged out in an easy manner into 
the front hall. Of course Detective re- 
og in the affirmative, that being what 

e had og come to do; and I, 
enjoying the joke, desired to do the 
same, since I had never before been be- 
yond the public halls and saloons. And 
80 gathering one or two other volunteers 
until we had a party of six or eight, we 
began to go on our rounds. 

Proprietor first took us into the under- 
cellar, and showed us how he heated 
the house and manufactured his own 


; sperma Detective peveoien to 

very much pleased with the ingenuity 
of the apparatus, and, in fact, expressed 
his approbation in loud tones in the 
presence of all the stokers. Proprie- 
tor then led us into the laundry, and 
Detective was in ecstasies about the 
neatness and completeness of the ar- 
rangements. And thence Proprietor 
went with us into the kitchen, where 
fifteen or twenty cooks, scullions, and 
waiters were collected; and there De- 
tective redoubled his ecstasies, looked 
into the pans and closets, questioned 
the cooks as to their method of cooking 
this or that article, wondered how so 
much could be done in such a limited 
compass, and said that, though he had 
traveled in Europe, and visited all the 
principal hotels of the continent, he had 
never met any containing such a con- 
centration of comfort, elegance, and con- 
veniences. Upon which —e pre- 
tended to be very much pleased, and 
inquired of Major Billott when he ex- 
pected his family. Detective there- 
upon answered that if Mrs. Billott 
should come from New Orleans by way 
of the Mississippi, she would, probably, 
arrive next week; but if, out of regard 
for the health of the children, she should 
choose to come by sea, — would prob- 
ably be along somewhat later. Upon 
which Proprietor remarked that he 
would make everything ready for Mrs. 
Billott and the children, whatever time 
they might come; and then, having 
finished the inspection, we adjourned to 
the main hall, from which I departed 
for my office, while Detective sat down 
in ‘the reading-room, and, in a gentle- 
manly manner, picked his teeth with a 
walnut tooth-pick. 

My amusement in watching the 
operations of Detective No. 17 was ex- 
cessive for the next few days. It was 

leasant to see him walk into the 

reakfast hall each morning, place him- 
self in gentlemanly position, call for his 
toast and coffee, and then pretend to 
read his newspaper, though all the while 
peering slyly over the top, and restless} 
watching both waiters and guests. It 
was pleasant, now and then, to hear him 
open the doors of private parlors into 
which he had just seen any of the 
chambermaids or waiters enter, and 
then, as he retreated, politely apologize 
for having mistaken his own a t. 
And it was pleasant to see him give 
bright quarters to the boot-black, and 
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condescendingly enter into conversa- 
tion with him about himself and the other 
servants—thus en ing an intimac 
which might lead to unguarded confi- 
dences 


Sometimes it was not quite so pleas- 
ant. At different periods I could see 
that Detective watched me with a sly, 
uncertain kind of gaze; as though he 
suspected something. It was evident 
that he fennigaibered having seen me be- 
fore, though he could not recall the 
place ; and, in such cases, a police offi- 
cer is naturally suspicious. Once, 
when I happened to become very much 


es 

to be a large clock directly over his head, 
and I am convinced that he did so simply 
to ascertain whether I carried my own 
watch or that of some one else—and, for 
a time; I never could walk out of any of 
the halls without encountering his suspi- 
cious glance; while, whenever I came out 
of my room, he was sure to be watchin 

me witha queer sort of look, as thoug’ 

he thought it had been another gentle- 
man’s room. All this was sufficiently 
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embarrassed under the condescending 
attentions of my waiter, I accidentally 
caught my sleeve in the table-cloth, 
whereby a silver spoon fell into my lap; 
and, as I replaced the spoon, I saw that 
Detective had witnessed the operation. 
A sudden flush of animation passed over 
his face as though he had felt he detect- 
ed one source of theft, and then he com- 
posed his features, with the air of a per- 
son who is resolved not to act precipi- 
tately, but prefers to await further and 
more certain developments. That after- 
noon he met mein the hall, and asked me 
the time of day, though there happened 


disagreeable ; but, after a while, I made 
up my mind not to regard it, and, wrap- 
ping my soul in triple folds of conscious 
rectitude, bore the infliction bravely. 
Moreover, as day after day passed on, 
and nothing was found out, Toane to 
have for Detective No. 17 a contempt, 
which completely overpowered all m 

nervous dread of him. I began to loo 

upon him as a man who very much 
overrated his skill—and one who, even 
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if he could make a discovery, would 
not—being, ey well contented 
with his free, luxurious living andgasily- 
earned » and, consequently, being 
resolved to keep up the farce, and post- 
pone, for as long a period as possible, 
the inevitable day, when he must throw 
off the gentleman and return to his 
pepper-and-salt clothing, and vulgar 
plated jewelry. 

About this time an alarming epide- 
mic broke out in My Hotel. It attacked 
men and women indiscriminately, but 
few or no children suffered. It was at- 
tended by sundry singular symptoms, 
among which, the most common were 
sighs, loss of appetite, rolling up of the 
eyes, and a tendency to write bad 
poetry, and seek for the society of an 
individual of the opposite sex. In some 
cases, where two people of opposite 
sexes sought each other by some mutual 
attraction—which, in fact, was a very 
customary diagnosis of the epidemic— 
the pain of both was relieved, though 
the violence of the disease rather in- 
creased. In other cases, where it hap- 
pened that the person attacked could 
not obtain the sympathy of the particu- 
lar individual towards whom he or she 
inclined, the details of suffering were 
often frightful—being attended with 
such an excess of si hing and wander; 
ing of intellect as might have moved a 
heart of stone. And what was most 
peculiar about the epidemic, was, that 
a physician was never called in, and the 
disease was generally suffered to run 
its course, uritil the last sad offices of 
the clergy were required. 

This epidemic first attracted atten- 
tion at a social ball, given by the pro- 
prietor to his guests in the house, and 
to a number of invited friends from 
without. Proprietor had argued that, 
if he went to some extra-expense in 
order to make us happy, other guests 
would be attracted into the house, and 
that thus his outlay would be amply 
paid back to him. And, accordingly, 
he hired a band, turned on extra lights, 
provided ample refreshments, and man- 
aged to make everything very pleasant 
and delightful. But, unfortunately, his 
schemes led to a result directly the re- 
verse of what he had anticipated—no 
new boarders came into the house, and 
so many of the old ones were directly or 
indirectly carried off by the epidemic, 
that serious loss was entailed upon him. 
Some, upon being attacked, immediately 
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gave up their rooms, and undertook to 
gain relief by traveling and change of 
scene ; others, principally of the male 
sex, surrendered high-priced apartments 
upon the second story, and ascended to 
low-priced ones in the apyeene story, 
whence they could look out misan- 
thropically upon the waste of roofs, 
and feel abandoned by the world—while 
one lively and wand te lady of an un- 
certain age, who had for years occupied 
a parlor and bedroom in the third floor 
front, at an enormous weekly expense, 
and had, moreover, been profuse in the 
matter of extras, was so violently at- 
tacked, that she never fully recovered ; 
and happening to encounter sympathy 
in one of the opposite sex, she left the 
establishment altogether, and now re- 
sides in Twenty-fifth street. 

As one whose system had, by repeat- 
ed shocks, been thoroughly ened 
against this epidemic, I stood by, a 
calm and disinterested spectator ; and, 
by dint of close observation, was soon 
enabled to gain a complete and accurate 
knowledge of the diagnosis of the dis- 
ease. At first, I perceived that the epi- 
demic manifested itself in two different 
ways—in what physicians would have 
called a true anda false one—the latter 


being but light in its attacks, and 
readily yielding to change of air, tem- 
porary absence, or even a decided in- 
ability to gain the requisite amount of 
sympathy, while the former kind was 
——- fatal. And, after a few days, 


began to distinguish these varieties 
from each other by an unfailing sign. 
It happened that the windows of 
parlors of My Hotel were, at that time, 
decorated with very elegant curtains, 
the right hand curtain of each recess 
being composed of white lace, while the 
left hand curtain was formed of heavy 
crimson brocade. Noticing that a per- 
son, when attacked by the epidemic, 
usually drew some one of the opposite 
sex behind these curtains for some pri- 
vate conversation, I set myself to 
watch ; and soon ascertained, as an un- 
failing rule, that a temporary seclusion 
behind the lace or right-hand curtain 
always indicated a light and — 
attack, while a stolen interview behi 
the brocade, or left-hand curtain, was 
invariably followed by the most disas- 
trous results. 

How great, therefore, was my sur- 

rise, when, one evening, I detected my 

iend the bank-clerk snugly ensconced 
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behind this left-hand curtain! Had he 
been on the lace side,or in company 
with some giant belle, laden with jewel- 
ry, I should have thought little about it; 
but he was not only ensconced behind 
the darkest folds of the thick brocade, 
thus indicating the fatal nature of his 
attack, but his partner was a lively 
young girl of modest, unassuming de- 
meanor, simple attire, and hardly reach- 
ing to his shoulder. It was evident 
that the Cupid who had hitherto con- 
trolled the preferences of my friend 
was absent or sick, and that another 
Cupid of different and more simple 
a had temporarily assumed the 
place. 

As soon as I could entice my friend 
up into No. 783, I seated him at my 
table, poured out a glass of wine for 
him, and then demanded an explana- 
tion of what I had seen. My friend 
blushed up to his temples and drank 
his wine with an appearance of great 
agitation; end then, assuming an air of 
unwonted boldness, replied : 
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Come now! I say! I 
don’t know what business 
any one has to call for any 
explanations from me—but 
I don’t mind. It must all 
come out some day, I sup- 
pose. Other young fellows 
are always getting. married 

_ all round us, and there’s no 

reason why my turn should- 

n’t come too, you see. And 

the fact is, this hotel life is 

dreadfully lonely at times, 

especially just after dinner ; 

and it would be quite the 

\ chalk to have a snug little 

house of my own, with some 

; one ready to meet me when 

' I come in, and domestic 

' eomfort, and all that sort of 

thing we’re always reading 

about. Why not for me as 

well as for other people, I'd 

like to know.” 

Jt € Why not, indeed —! 

\  \ thought. Though my friend 

| ~-- was not brilliant, he had 

very fair average abilities, 

and he was rather pre- 

possessing in his appear- 

- ance, bore an excellent char- 

acter, and enjoyed a toler- 

able salary, which, in the 

event of his marriage, 

would doubtless be in- 

creased. However, his father was well 

off, and he had excellent expectations 

from a rich maiden aunt in the country. 

And besides all that, the young lady, 

though probably able to assist him 

somewhat through her father, was not 

exactly what one would call an heiress, 

and consequently would not be very 

apt to hold her head too high and spurn 

a respectable alliance. i began to 

think that my friend was making a very 

good move in life, and that it was my 
uty to help him on. 

In fact, I have always had a match- 
making propensity, which I believe I 
have inherited. The Inklespoons were 
generally good match-makérs. There 
was my Aunt Esther, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Allowby, of Carratville, for 
instance. She made half the matches 
in the place, and, as her husband was 
generally called in to tie the knot and 
she took the fees, it was commonly re- 
ported that she made a very good thing 
of it. Then there was my great uncle, 
Solon Inklespoon, who was wild upop 
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the subject. It is said that once, learn- 
ing that a certain dissolute negro had 
been drowned, he persuaded the man’s 
pretty mulatto wife to go right off and 
marry a — young barber who 
had long admire 
By the time the ceremony had been 
fairly performed, some inconsiderate 
neighbors had brought the drowned 
man to life again; whence there arose 
considerable trouble and angry disputa- 
tion as to whom she belonged. Some 
said that the lien of the first husband 
had never been lost, and that she should 
go back with him; others, and princi- 
pally all the negroes of the town, 
argued, that, as he had been drowned, 
so, at the time of the second marriage, 
she had been actually a widow, and 
that the rights of the second husband 
could not be divested by the subsequent 
recovery of the first one. The whole 
matter turned upon the question whether 
a man is dead when he is drowned, I 
believe that, as the parties were too 
poor to go to law about it, the affair 
was finally compromised by the woman 
retaining both husbands. 

Well, I concluded to assist my friend 
in his matrimonial plans, and thereto 
inquired how far the matter had ad- 


vanced. 
» ‘Not very far,” said he. ‘ Thatis, 


er at a distance. . 
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nothing is decided, you see, but I can 
tell very well that she likes me. 7 
will not go back to Maryland till fall, 
so I shall have plenty of time. The 
only thing that bothers me is the old 
gentleman. It will be easy enough to 
speak to her when the right moment 
comes, but he is such a graff old fellow 
that I am afraid of him. I say, when 
all is ready and agreed upon between 
her and me, will you talk it overto Mr. 
Sparhawk for me, and tell him what a 
good fellow I am, and how happy I 
could make his daughter, and how I 
can bring references, and all that, you~ 
know ?” 

I promised that I would do so. 

‘And you needn’t talk to the other 
fellows about it, and set them laughing 
at me,” he continued. “If you want 
to laugh at any one, take the Head 
Waiter. He’s in love—he is.” 

“The Head Waiter ?” 

“‘ Yes—smitten with some little col- 
ored girl that works about the building. 
He came to me and wanted me to write 
a love-letter for him.’’ 

“Which you did, of course ?”" 

“Which I didn’t,” answered my 
friend. * You know I am not up to 
that sort of thing. But I referred him 
to you, and he said he would come this 
evening.” 
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“* The deuce he will!” 

“ Yes,” answered my friend. 
I reckon here he comes now.” 

In fact, at that moment there was a 
knock at fe door, and the crepe wd 
entered. more respectable gen- 
tlemanly looking negro could not have 
been found, probably, in any hotel in 
the city. It was a sight to watch him 
come in at dessert, heading a long file 
of subordinate waiters—to mark the 
elegant set of his broadcloth suit, ren- 
dered more elegant by the gracefulness 
of his position as he stood at the head 
of the table and cast his eyes around 
upon his well-drilled regiment—to ob- 
serve the solemnity with which he sig- 
naled with the little bell that the cov- 
ers should be removed. Beside the true 
and lustrous gentility of the Head 
Waiter, the gentility of my own par- 


“ And 


ticular waiter appeared in its real light 
as a base and worthless counterfeit. 
The latter, by a pretentious condescen- 
sion, would overawe and confuse us— 
buat the former, by an easy yet deferen- 
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tial familiarity, would inspire us with 
respect and put us at our ease from the 
start. 

Head Waiter was a universal favorite 
with all. He was liked by old gentle- 
men because he soe fp attended so 
strictly to the icing of their sherry— 
by old ladies, because he always saw 
that they had seats near the head of 
the table—by mothers, because he 
turned away his head and winked when 
they stole mottoes and oranges off the 
table to give to the children—by chil- 
dren, because he himself supplied them 
in the same manner with choice confec- 
tionery—and by young men, because 
he was such a gentlemanly fellow, that 
it was.almost a distinction to be seen 
talking with him. In consequence of 
all this popularity, every festival was 
marked by a subscription for his bene- 
fit; and, as his regular wages were 
large, it was supposed that he ought to 
have saved up much money. There 
was a difference of opinion about this, 
however ; some averring that he spent 

all his income on kid gloves, 
while others knew for cer- 
tain that he owned two 
houses on Long Island, and 
rented them at high rates 
to thriving clam-diggers. 
“You were wanting to 
see me about writing some- 
thing for you?” I remarked, 
as Head Waiter entered. 
zi ‘* Yes,” responded Head 
Waiter, without the slight- 
est embarrassment. “I am 
nt this moment enamored 
of a young lady employed 
hy ny ai 2 if 
agreeable to you, 1 would 
like to have my affections 
expressed in a suitable man- 
ner upon a" I feel that 
a proposal by epistle will 
be more genteel than ver- 
al communication. And 
Iam not ashamed to own 
that I cannot write very 
s well myself. I think that 
| my hand has been spoiled 
5. by lifting covers.” 
> ‘Well, sit down for a 
few minutes,” I said; and, 
drawing up my writing- 
, case, 1 wrote out a very 
\,\" fine and deliberate proposal 
| of marriage—such an one, 
in fact, as I might have 
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written for myself. Head Waiter took 
it, looked it over, but did not seem 
very well satisfied. 

‘* What is the matter ?” said I. 

“It is extremely beautiful, indeed,” 
said Head Waiter; *‘ but if you could in- 
troduce a little more fire, ‘so to speak, 
and flattery, and—that is—and glow of 
expression, I think that—” 

“ Certainly!” I said; ‘with pleas- 
ure.” And I wrote a new letter, in 
which I introduced every figure and 
conceit which affection could invent— 
praised each individual feature of the 
beloved one with the most extravagant 
adulation; scattered flame and passion 
broadcast in every line; and, finally, 
wound up with a most flourishing and 
sentimental tender of heart and Raed 
Even Lamartine could not have put 
into the mouth of his most ardent lover 
a more glowing and impassioned decla- 
ration. And, of course, Head Waiter 
was delighted, thanked me a thousand 
times, and declared that he could have 
no doubt of a successful result. 

“ By the way,” said I, as he moved 
toward the door, “any news of the 
late robberies ?"’ 


**None as answered Head 


et,” 
Waiter, “ hough we trust to get at it 


before long. I have been inclined to 
suspect Sam, who waited at your table, 
and left us last week. Not that I know 
anything against him in particular, but 
you may not be aware that he comes of 
low blood. His father blacked boots in 
the street, at three cents a pair, while 
my father kept a respectable hair-dress- 
ing saloon, and never charged less than 
a shilling.” 

With that, Head Waiter moved ma- 
jestically out of the room, while my 
friend, the bank-clerk, remained be- 
hind, to go into convulsions. And, two 
days afterwards, Head Waiter inform- 
ed my friend, as one who had a right 
to know, that the flaming love letter 
had accomplished its work, and that 
the marri would take place that 
evening. "The wedding, however, was 
to be private; since, as Head Waiter 
justly argued, the proprietor of My 
Hotel might not like married people for 
assistants, while, as long as they did 
their duty to the establishment, it 
should surely make no difference. 

_ And I have invited him up to your 
room, as soon as he is dressed, so as to 
show himself,” said my friend. 

Accordingly, in order to give him a 
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suitable reception, I invited all my 
friends to the muster, under promise 
of secrecy. The poet first came; then 
the editor who patronized the poet; 
then the professional organist; then 
perp y te ara raemgflr 7 5% 8 with a 
wicker ing out of his pocket. 
and a me Pparoarele invaing fous iis 
mouth ; and then, after a slight inter- 
val, there was a knock at the door, and 
Head Waiter, accompanied by my par- 
ticular waiter, as groomsman, en’ 

I will not attempt to describe the 
dazzling sight which met our e as 
the two men threw off their and 
stood before us in all their elegance ; 
the shining lustre of the broadcloth 
dress-coats; the minute polish of the 
boots ; the voluminous folds of the white 
cravats; the set of the satin vests, and 
the artistic arrangement of the frizzed- 
out hair. The pen of the Arab 
who inventoried Aladdin’s Palace, should 
alone undertake the task. Suffice it to 
say, that, while the splendor of the 
groomsman eclipsed that of any white 
‘bridegroom whom I had ever seen, the 
glory of the bridegroom, in turn, im- 
measurably surpassed him. 

We shouted out our admiration with 
one voice; we heaped all kinds of com- 
pliments upon them; we pledged them 
in full cups of costly sherry; we made 
them drink a parting glass with us ; and, 
finally, as their hour of departure ar- 
rived, we accompanied them to the door 
with new compliments, and quite a little 
shower of bright half dollars for wedding 
presents. 

‘« And we will drink happiness to you 
all this evening,” I said to Head Waiter. 

‘‘ Thank you very much, sir,” said 
Head Waiter. ‘‘Anddo not betray me, 
gentlemen. To-morrow I will return to 
my duty as usual, and when our pro- 
prietor discovers that I am a married 
man, he will have seen that I am no less 
worthy of my trust than before.” 

And so they left us; and we, return- 
ing to the table, prepared to honor the 
occasion, by making anightof it. Each 
brought his bottle, a pile of cigars was 
laid on the corner of the table, and the 
cards were dealt. Naturally our con- 
versation ran on matrimony. ‘We look- 
ed at the gleaming stars, and wondered 
which was Venus. We looked at the 
bell-tower, and wondered whether the 
man who lived there was married; and, 
if so, how he could bear to leave his 
wife, and accept such a lonely post. 





By unanimous consent, we changed the 
of the game, and made hearts a 
tual trump, and the queen the 

Fighest of thesuit. And at last I could 

stand it no longer, but informed the as- 

sembled company, that, in a short time, 
we should probably be invited to the 
wedding of our friend, the bank-clerk. 

With that there was a shout, and a 
call for particulars ; and before particu- 
lars could be given, the little German 
wine-importer jumped up, and proposed 
the health of the future wife of our 
friend. The toast was drunk standing, 
and with uproarious honors. 

“ee And now for the particulars !” said 

t. 

*T assure you,” said my friend, the 
bank-clerk, ‘‘ the matter has not come 
to. any definite conclusion. Nothing 
settled as yet, you see.” 

But it will be?” 

“Well, yes; I think I may say it 
will be,” responded my friend, the bank- 
elerk, losing all discretion, as the wine 
and excitement of the moment began to 
inflame him. ‘That is, I know she 
likes me, and I think I will speak to 
her about it to-morrow. Here is her 
ring she has lent me to wear. That’s a 


pretty good sign; is it not, fellows?” 
¥ y pom good sign! But, hername ?” 
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ve feet, 


“Well, she’s the da 
Sparhawk ; up here from 
the summer. She’s about 
and—”’ 

“Drink to the health of Miss Spar- 
hawk !”’ cried out the German wine-im- 
porter; and we drunk it as before. 

Hence, little by little, as my friend 
the bank-clerk drank again and again, 
his remaining discretion entirely desert- 
ed him; and he began to babble forth 
his hopes and prospects in an uninter- 
rupted and half incoherent train. It was 
in vain that I attempted to restrain him. 
On, on flowed the torrent of his words— 
the development of his plans. He would 
gain the consent of the lady the next 
morning; he would-then have me go to 
the old gentleman, and state the case, 
and talk him into a good humor, and 
give all necessary references. That 
matter would, of course, be easily set- 
tled. They would be married in the 
fall, most probably ; they would take a 
little cottage in Staten Island or Ho- 
boken; perhaps the old gentleman 
would come down with enough, by way 
of dowry, to enable them to buy a 
house in Thirty-first street. Where- 
ever they lived, he would be happy to 
see us all every few evenings, and he 
would take care that we should have as 
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good a time there as here. To which 
plan, unanimous approbation was in- 
stantly given by all the company. The 
German wine-importer promised a wed- 
ding-present of some of the finest Johan- 
nisberger that had ever paid duty ; the 
poet engaged to get up an epithalamium ; 
the professional organist said he would 
set it to music; and the editor insisted 
that the wedding announcement should 
be published in his paper with leaded 
type, and for nothing. 

“And I say!” remarked my friend 
the hank-clerk, rising and steadying 
himself against the table. ‘‘ Come here 
to-morrow night, and then you can hear 
the result, you know. This is rather 
out-of-the course; but to-morrow night 
you can congratulate me formally about 
the thing as a finished piece of business, 
—and all that.” 

“Drink once more to Miss Spar- 
hawk!” cried the German wine-im- 
porter; and, as we drank, a knock 
sounded at the door—I hardly know 
why we all started so at the noise of a 
simple rap. But it was a deliberate sort 
of a rap—not like that of any of our 
friends—and seemed to bring with it a 
premonition of evil. 

The door opened, and Detective No. 
17 entered. 

‘‘ Ts this your watch ?”’ he said to me. 

I felt in my pocket, but my watch was 
not there. tT fomendeeoal having left it 


very good beginning of it in helping to 
diminish his future wife’s hereditary 


prospects. Detective continued : 

“So I went after the girl and found 
her just married to the fellow. And 
while scuffing with him, your watch, 
which I recognized, fell out of his 
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on my wash-stand, but it was not there 
either. I looked at the watch which 
Detective held, and recognized it as my 
own. 

“‘ Where did you find it ?” I said. 

“The head-waiter had it,’ replied 
Detective. 

“Oh!” said I, willing to shield the 
fault of a person whom I so much es- 
teemed, and who, in a moment of ex- 
hilaration, might have yielded to tempta- 
tion for the first time. ‘ Yes—I must 
have lent it to him.” 

“A strange kind of thing to lend to 
a hotel waiter,” remarked Detective, — 
drily. ‘But are these your sleeve- 
buttons? And is this your ‘silver 
comb ?” 

A perspiration started out from every 
pore of my body. I knew not what to 
say. 

T'You see, the way the whole thing 
came out, was this,’ continued De- 
tective. ‘‘Mr. Sparhawk accidentall 
heard that his daughter’s dressing-maid 
whom he had brought up from Mary- 
land, and who belonged to him, was 

ing to run away with the head-waiter. 

o—’? 

“What !” cried my friend the bank- 
clerk, starting up, completely sobered. 
‘“You don’t mean to say that the girl 
belongs to Mr. Sparhawk if 

At this we, of course, laughed ; and the 
poet said that our friend had made a 


pocket. That, of course, excited my 
suspicions, and I arrested him for a 
further search. And,” concluded De- 
tective, “I found upon him pawn- 
tickets for everything that has been 
stolen from this house for the past two 
months. He is now in jail.” 
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“But the girl!” cred my friend the 
bank-clerk. ‘Did you get her again?” 
At which, of course, we all. laughed, 
seeing his interest in keeping the family 
property together. — : 

“The girl we did not get again,” 
answered Detective. ‘‘ Nor do I think 
we shall. Some of the other darkeys 
a her away, and I do not think 

. Sparhawk will try to recover her. 
It always costs more to reclaim such 
property in these states than it is 
worth, you see.” 

“But Mr. Sparhawk—where is he ?” 
I asked. 

“You should only have heard him 
swear !”’ said Detective. ‘‘ Mr. Spar- 
hawk blew off steam for an hour, I 
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should say, and then paid up his bill and 
was off.” 

“ Of q” 

** Yes,”’ responded Detective. “ He 
says he has lost enough already, and 
will not stay a single minute more in 
any northern state. He left with his 
daughter for the Jersey City ferry 
about an hour ago. And before he left, 
the head-waiter confessed that there 
were two young men in this hotel who 
set him up to this scrape—I mention 
no names, gentlemen. And Mz. 
Sparhawk desired me to say,’’ continued 
Detective, “ that if either of those two 
young men ever comes within three miles 
of him again, he will break every bone in 
his body. Good-evening, gentlemen.” 





A SUMMER INVOCATION. 


() GENTLE, gentle, summer rain, 
Let not the silver lily pine— 
The drooping lily pine in vain 
To feel that dewy touch'of thine— 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 


In heat, the landscape quivering lies ; 


The cattle 


ant beneath the tree; 


Through parching air and purple skies, 
The earth looks up in ac for thee— 

For thee, for thee, it looks in vain, 

O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 


Come thou and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist ; 
O falling dew, from burning dreams, 
By thee shall herb and flower be kiss’d ; 
And earth shall bless thee yet again, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 





SCHAMYL AND GIs 


HILE the armies of the Allies were 
fretting before Sebastopol, ‘our 
correspondents” enlivened their letters 
with a pleasant episode in the Caucasus. 
Schamyl’s eldest son, who had been for 
some years in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, was exchanged for two Russian 
princesses whom py scout- 
ing-parties had captured in Georgia. A 
Prussian officer, who was present at the 
exchange, gave—what “our correspond- 
ents” could not—a minute wlescription 
of the whole affair in a pamphlet 
published in Berlin last year, and we 
have, at last, the narrative of the prin- 
cesses, written in Russian, under their 
dictation, by Mr. Verderevski, the editor 
of the Gazette de Tiflis. The princess- 
es are sisters, women of great beauty, 
grand-daughters of the last of the sove- 
reigns of Georgia, and maids of honor 
to the empress. 
Anne Chavchavadzé is the 
wife of Prince David, who is 
at the head of the militia in 
northern Georgia, and her 
sister, Varvara Orbéliani, 
had just lost her husband 
and a son at the time of the 
capture. Anne then had five 
children, one of whom was 
dispatched on the way to 
Schamyl’s residence, and 
Varvara, had one. The 
young Princess Nina Bara- 
tof Ivan. Chavchavadzé, a 
distant relation, anda score ‘ 
of servants, shared their 
captivity. $ 
The book, which is en- 
titled Plene ou Chamila, 
pravdivaia povest o vos mi- 
mé giatchnom i chestidnev- ~ 
nom, etc., etc., after giving 
avery minute account of the 
capture and the three weeks’ 
march through the moun- 
tains to Dargui Vedeno, 
ushers the prisoners into the 
prophet’s harem, on the 
eighth of July, 1854. 
It was late at night when 
they were introduced into 
the court of Schamy!’s resi- 
dence. It was full of wo- 
men; a single man, Schamy! 
himself, watched their ar- 
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rival from a balcony. A door opened 
into another court, about which ran 
a range of rooms, and an elevated 
pa The women helped the prin- 
cesses to dismount, took them into one 
of these rooms, and removed their riding- 
ra ax a Pp long before a 
aughter of Schamyl, thirteen years old, 
came in. She had a fine figure, and 


the waiting-women manifested great 


sae forher. Then two of his wives 
e their appearance. ' One was thin, 
marked. with small-pox, and twenty- 
four. She had black eyes, a long nose, 
turned be at the end, and thin, tight 
lips; still she possessed a nameless 
grace peculiar to Tartar women. They 
called her Zaidee; she was the daughter 
of one of the prophet’s most influential 
advisers, Djemmal-Eddin, after whom 
he had named his eldest son. The 
name of the other was Shwanee. She 
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was an Armenian; the mountaineers 
captured her in the village of Mosdok, 
on the Terek, in 1840. Now about 
thirty, tall, rather stout, but still hand- 
some, she had a remarkably fresh com- 
plexion; her face wore an expression 
of gentleness which charmed them all, 
and she was in a very interesting situa- 
tion. 

The princess Anne asked her where 
her children and the other prisoners 
were. Shwanee told her that they 
would be brought into the Seraglio, but 
that Schamy! wished to allow the prin- 
cesses time first to make themselves at 
home, They could have with them 
those whom they chose, she said. Ina 
few minutes, the children and some of 
the servants came in. Before long the 
room was invaded by a crowd of women 
and children, dressed in coarse blue 
chemises. The third wife of Schamyl, 
Amina, was among them. She had a 
very piquant Caucasian face, was ex- 
ceedingly vivacious, and not more than 
seventeen. Besides her deep blue 
chemise, she wore red trowsers, a strip- 
ed tunic and a black veil. Zaidee and 
Shwanee had a collation served up. Tea, 
honey, wheat bread, and some very del- 
icate bon-bons, made the children for- 
get their weariness. Toward bed-time 
the room was ually cleared. 

The Seraglio was composed of a 
number of wooden buildings, ranged 
around a court some fifty feet in length. 
One of them, two stories high and sur- 
rounded like all the rest by a veranda, 
was reserved to the use of Schamy] ; 
not exclusively, however, as the room 


above his bed-room was used to dry 
meat in. His women occupied the 
other buildings, with the exception of a 
large room near the entrance of the 
court, which served for an audience hall 
and council room. Before the Seraglio 
was a pavilion occupied by natbs and 
other prominent men. 

Next morning, about nine o’clock, 
breakfast was brought in. It consisted 
of butter, made from goat’s milk, onions, 
oil, boiled mutton, and wheat-bread, 
with a coating of tallow on the crust, 
in the highest style of the Circassian 
bakers. Some of their fellow-prisoners 
came to see them during the day, and 
towards evening Khadjio, the steward, 
ary in to announce a visit from Scha- 
myl. 

The mountain chief soon made his 
appearance, but he did not cross the 
threshold ; he sat down under the ve- 
randa, on a stool which an attendant 
brought for him. Khadjio stood on 
one side of him, and a Russian inter 
preter—a deserter, whose Christian 
name of Andrew had been Moham- 
medanized into Indris—on the other. 
Schamyl] began the conversation across 
the threshold by courteously asking, 
through the interpreter, after their 
health. ‘We are considerably fa- 
tigued,” they answered; “but, thanks 
be to God, we are well.’’ 

‘* Tam surprised,” continued Schamyl, 
‘¢that you have all arrived so happily, 
and I see in it an evident mark of that 
divine protection which has, doubtless, 
preserved you in order that I may be 
enabled to exchange you for my son, 
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and so realize my dearest hope. * I have 
come to quiet your fears; no one here 
will do you the least injury, and you 
will be treated in everything like the* 
members of my family—on one con- 
dition : you must write no letters with- 
out my permission. If you attempt to 
have any secret communication with 
your people, I shall make short work 
with you; I shall not even spare your 
children. I shall make an end of you 
all, as I did of ten Russian officers who 
received a letter concealed in a loaf of 
bread. As soon as the ruse was disco- 
vered, they were decapitated by my or- 
der. Roop in mind, also, the fate of a 
young girl, a Russian countess, who 
was captured by my men, while she 
was on her way to be married in Stavro- 
pol. I might have exchanged her long 
ago, but I keep her because she dared 
to brave me. The same thing may 
happen to you; do not forget that.” 
The Princess Anne was too much 
agitated to reply; Varvara came 
to the door and said: ‘ These 
threats are needless; we should 
obey your orders without them. 
Our rank and our principles forbid 
us to deceive you, and you may 
put full faith in our promises. As 
to the letters which may be sent us, 
we cannot answer for them.” ee 
“Very well,’ answered the pro- - = 
phet; ‘* but remember that you are 
in the power of Schamyl.” oa 
So ended this audience. Scha- ° 
myl rose and walked away, follow- . 
ed by Khadjio and Indris. 3 
Aside from the three sultanas, .~ 
the cold, calculating Zaidee, and >. 
the smiling, sportive Shwanee, and < 
Amina, there were in the seraglio a * 
whole world of relatives and ser- \ 
vants, mothers of the young wo- - 
men, who were housekeepers and , 
cooks ; the wife of Djemmal Eddin; “ 
Khadji-Rebil, the governess of 





Schamyl’s daughters, an old Tar-..... - a ‘ 


tar, hard to please; Ilita, Khadji’s 

wife, who was the head of that family ; 
Tamard, whom the mountaineers had 
captured when a girl on the banks of 
the Alazan, and whom Schamyl had 
married as a spy to Selim, a favorite 
whom he was not quite sure of. There 
were a number of these young girls, 
destined to be the reward of such 
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Murides as may distinguish themselves 
in all endless elements of intrigues and 
rivalries. 

Their life was monotonous. But 
there were some pleasant things about 
it. Schamyl sent for their children, 
and dismissed them with their hands 
full of bon-bons and preserved fruits. 

““ What fault can we find with Scha- 
myl?” said Shwanee. ‘ He is always 
full of respect and tenderness for us; he 
makes no distinction between us. When 
I lived in Russia, I was very young, but 
I remember having seen there more 
than one Christian who was not half so 
good as he.” 

Shwanee did not tell the truth when 
she said this, and she knew it very well. 
She was Schamyl’s favorite, and she 
deserved to be so, not only on <a 
of her equanimity and gentleness, bi 
also on account of the care she took of 
her person. While Zaidee ran about 
the seraglio with a bunch of keys in her 







ee 


hand, in an undress of which she ought 
to have been ashamed, Shwanee, even in 
the morning, appeared in full dress, and 
the elegance of her costume heightened 
the magnificence of her beauty. 
Meantime, the agents of Prince David 
arrived in Vedeno, and there was a con 
ference between them, the prisoners. 





. » The Russian government has made long but fruitless search for the heroine of this story 
it may or may not have been an invention of Schamy] to intimidate his prisoners. 
VOL. x.—12 
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a certain Hassan, who represented 
Schamyl, Zaidee, Khadjio, and others 
of the family. 

Schamy] offered to exchange the prin- 
cesses for his son, a number of Che- 
chen chiefs, a hundred and sixteen other 
captives, and a million of roubles. The 
agents returned with it, and Zaidee’s 
persecutions continued. On the arrival 
of Schamyl’s second son, Kazi-Mash- 
met, @ ell ficered, hard-featured young 
man of twenty-one, who talked with 
Bourtonnai, a naib showed them a let- 


ter from Schamy]l, in which these words* 


occurred: **I have seen, in a dream, 
that the interpreter of Prince Orbéliani 
is coming to me with good news of my 
son. My eyes are following him.” On 
the morning of the sixth of December, 
Gramof arrived at Schamyl’s camp. 
¥ first wrote to Schamyl to know how 

should present himself. As a Rus- 
sian, was the reply. He was admitted 


to Schamyl’s tent, after giving up his 
arms, and found the prophet with Dan- 
iel-Sultan sitting on his right, and on 
his left Ker-Effendi, a half-blind Murid, 
who never leaves the side of his master, 
= on a campaign, even sleeping with 


The interpreter bowed, and gave to 
Schamy], in silence, the letter of Lieut. 
Gen. Orbéliani, to whose staff he was 
attached. It was merely a letter of re- 
commendation, but Gramof took advan- 

e of it to congratulate the mountain 

chief on the permission which the em- 
eror had given, in rglation to his son. 
hen it had been interpreted, Schamyl 
invited Aim to sit down, and inquired 
about his general and Prince Chavchav- 
adzé. 

“God be praised! they are well,” 
answered Gramof. ‘They thank you 
for the care you have taken of the 
prisoners. We appreciate it fully ; 
and if we do not, God will reward 
you.” 

Next morning, Schamyl sent to in- 
uire after Gramof’s health, and, toward 
ve o'clock, some of the imaum’s 

brought him, on a wooden waiter, 

irch tea, in a dish containing about a 
dozen cups. He was obliged to swallow 
it all, and not leave even a drop, for 
fear of offending his host. In the mid- 
dle of the day, the same servants 
brought him dinner. In the evening, 
he was invited to Schamyl’s tent again, 
and was asked a great many questions 
about the Russian generals, and many 
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other things; but there was nothing 
said about the exchange of prisoners. 

At ten o’clock next day, Schamy] in- 
troduced his guest into. his cabinet. 
Daniel-Sultan and Ker- Effendi occupied 
their old places, on the right and left 
of Schamyl. Gramof recognized the 
naib, Mourtoul-Ali and Shwanee’s in- 
terpreter, Shakh-Abbas, ranged, with 
many others, along the wall. 

The envoy saluted the assemblage, 
and stopped a few steps from the door. 

‘* Art thou well?” said Schamyl, be- 
nevolently. 

‘‘Thanks be to God and you,” re- 
plied Gramof. 

Schamyl pointed to a place on the 
carpet before him, and told him to sit 
down. The envoy obeyed, doubled up 
his legs on the carpet, and, in a few 
minutes, Schamyl] smiled and said : 

** Tsai-Bek, how dost thou like Dagh- 
estan ?”” 

‘¢ Tmaum, in what sense shall I inter- 
pret your words ?” asked Gramof. 

‘* What dost thou think of the roads, 
the customs, the reception thou hast 
met with—in a word, everything thou 
hast seen ?” 

“Tmaum, will you allow me to be 
frank ?”” 

‘“* Certainly,” answered Schamyl; 
“every man ought to be sincere, both 
with God and with his fellows.” 

‘« Then,” Gramof continued, ‘I must 
say that, in your domains, the roads are 
muddy and very bad. Forests, fords, 
and defiles render it difficult to travel. 
I scarcely made nine versts a day, be- 
fore I was tired. As to the reception 
which has been given me, I am very 
much pleased at it.” 

“Yes, my friend,” said Schamyl, 
“that is just what I wanted thee to 
say. Thou seest that the powerful 
sovereign who will not submit to three 
great monarchs can do nothing against 
me, although he is continually sending 
his armies. I know I ought not to 
compare myself to great sovereigns; I 
am only Schamyl, a Tartar; but, my 
bogs, my forests, and my defiles render 
me stronger than many monarchs. If 
I could I would anoint every tree in my 
forests with holy oil, and pour sweet- 
smelling honey upon the mud of my 
roads, I think somuch of them. These 
trees and these roads are my strength.” 

Schamyl, when he had finished this 
disquisition, turned toward the assem- 
blage, with a smile of satisfaction. 
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Everybody else smiled; then, changing 
his expression, he again addressed the 
Russian envoy : 

‘“Tsai-Bek, great personages always 
commence their most serious confer- 
ences with pleasantries, then they come 
to important questions; that is the way 
we do. Now, let us talk of our busi- 
ness.” 

«Command, imaum,” said Gramof; 
“I will reply to you.” 

**Perhaps the Princes Orbéliani and 
Chavchavadzé want to play with me ?” 
said Schamyl, in a very different tone 
from that in which he had been speak- 
ing. 

The interpreter manifested great sur- 
prise, and all present gave their most 
fixed attention, while Schamyl con- 
tinued : 

‘“‘ At first I asked five millions of 
roubles ransom. After that, taking 
compassion on them, I demanded only a 
million, a hundred and fifty prisoners, 
and my eldest son; but so far they have 
given me nothing but fine promises. I 
am astonished at the number of letters 
they write; it would be much better to 
goon with the business. I am especially 
vexed with thy Prince Orbéliani, and 
if I had him—but he would, doubtless, 
do the same with me: we are enemies.” 

At these last words, Schamyl, who 
generally keeps his eyes half closed, 
often winking, opened them wide, and 
assumed a menacing expression. After 
a moment of silence, Gramof said, in a 
very respectful tone : 

‘** Tmaum, allow me to speak.” 

“«Speak,”’ said Schamyl; ‘tell me 
what thou hast to say.” 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the princes whether you ask five 
millions or one—sovereigns alone have 
such sums—but I am authorized to re- 
peat to you the offemthey have already 
made ; which is, to pay you forty thou- 
sand roubles. God only knows the 
trouble we have had in getting this sum 
together.” 

Gramof stopped here, but Schamyl 
said nothing. So Gramof went on, 

‘Here is Daniel-Sultan, who must 
understand the condition of the Georgian 
princes. Ask him if there is a single 
one of them whose whole property is 
worth a million?” 


Daniel-Sultan confirmed Gramof’s as- 


sertion, and added :'**I am very much 
Pe that they have been able to 
find so much as forty thousand.” 
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The other naibs put in a word; 
Gramof’s assertion seemed doubtful to 
them. 

** Tsai-Bek,” said one of them to him, 
‘what thou sayest is false. Whatis a 
million to them? Nothing. If our 
imaum demanded it, they would give 
him an arba full of gold.” 

‘** Demand two of them, if you like,” 
answered Gramof, not very coolly. 
‘“* What would you do with them? You 
could not take them across your moun- 
tains. I see that you have no idea of 
what we calla million. If you had to 
count as many beans as there are units 
in a million silver roubles, and not eat 
till you were through, you would all 
be starved to death before you had 
finished.”’ 

This metaphor seemed to strike the 
naibs, who, in fact, had no idea of the 
amount they were talking about, and 
Gramof was feeling very complacently 
over his eloquence, when he saw that 
his compatriot, Shakh-Abbas, was about 
to speak, and that he would spoil it all. 
turning immediately to Schamyl, he 
said : 

‘*Tmaum, will you do me a favor?” 

“What ?” said Schamyl, dryly. 

“Command silence; I cannot ex- 
plain myself.” 

‘“‘ Thou wilt not beinterrupted again,” 
said Schamy], looking about with an air 
of authority ; ‘but what are we going 
to do about this ?” 

‘‘ Really the princes cannot give you 
more than forty thousand roubles; but 
you will have, besides, your son, and all 
the prisoners which can be got together. 
In case your son does not decide to pro- 
fit by the permission which the emperor 
has given him, you can send confiden- 
tial persons to him to persuade him to 
do so.” 

‘* Dear Isai-Bek, I care less for the 
return of my son, than for the interest 
of my people. I have been separated 
from him now for more than seventeen 
years; I have forgotten him. No, give 
me a millioi. Prince Chavchavadzé has . 
lost his family'while defending his coun- 
try bravely.’ Phe em ‘Swes him a 
reward ; he h&s’é right'‘to detiiand if.” 

‘“Tmaum,”” answered Gratiof, “in 
our country no man dates mike a de- 
mand of his emperor. He, of his own 
will, has deigned to permit your son to 
return to you; the prince would not 
have dared to ask such a favor. As to 
the courage which he has shown, a great 
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many others have done as much, and if 
a million were to be given to every one 
of them—” 

‘Very well; we will talk about all 
that again. I must go to prayers.” 

**Tmaum,” asked Gramof, “I would 
like to talk with you alone.” 

“Very well, very well. Depart with 
the grace of God.” 

Gramof left. He was furnished with 
excellent meals during the day; even 
salt was offered him—a mark of high 
consideration among the Chechens. He 
had given a letter to Schamyl] for the 
prisoners the night before, and their 
children came to see him. At night 
Shckh-Abbas, and several who were 

resent at the levée, came to see him. 
ramof talked with the interpreter in 
Armenian, offered him a watch, two 
pieces of gold, and some tea; where- 
upon, the confidant of Schamyl prom- 
ised to aid him. 

Hostilities meanwhile recommenced, 
and Schamy] left Védeno to attack the 
Russians in person. The coarseness 
of their food, cold, and privations of 
every kind now revealed to the prin- 
cesses the industrious malevolence of 
Zaidee. It was September, and the 
mountains were already covered with 
snow. The room of the prisoners was 
very open, and the chimney smoked 
insufferably. While Schamyl was fight- 
ing with the Russians, his palace 
resembled a school-room when the 
master is abseat. The youngest son 
of the imaum took advantage of these 
two weeks, to run about on the roofs, 
seatter live coals through the court, 
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and break latches and things generally. 
Schamyl’s expedition was a failure; he 
did not come back in the best humor 
imaginable, and the young scapegrace 
suffered. 

At last, news came that the long looked 
for Djemmal-Eddin had been at Stavro- 
pol, whence he went to Prince David, in 
company with Gramof. Schamyl sent 
three men, Shakh-Abbas, Khadjio, and 
the man who had been compelled to give 
Djemmal up to the Russians fourteen 
years before, to identify him. Meantime, 
the ransom of prisoners of inferior rank 
went on, and they were treated with less 
attention in the hope that their com- 
plaints might induce their relations to 
pay more for their release. The prin- 
cesses heard the sacred chant oftener. 
They were told that Schamy] had sent 
for a pious hermit, to whom he had 
assigned aroom near him. On certain 
days, the mountaineers of the neighbor- 
hood assembled in the outer court, and 
the hermit gave them a sermon through 
the window, in which he spoke of riches 
with contempt, and expounded to them 
the severe doctrines of the Murides. 
What time was not devoted to these 
harangues, he spent in prayer, and 
Schamy]! himself, with his son and some 
of his family, often joined him in this. 
Then the odd intonations of the chants 
reached the room of the princesses. 
When the holy zenobite gave the signal, 
all present repeated these songs with 
the ecstatic convulsions which are so 
frequently to be seen at camp-meet- 
ings. 

The three inspectors returned full of 
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enthusiastic admiration for Djemmal- 
Eddin. There was but one single stain 
on his charaeter—they had seen him 
into the quarters of some of the 
hey officers, and when they looked 
in at the windows to see what he was 
doing, they found him dancing. The 
mountaineers were indignant. What, 
the son of Schamyl dancing! But the 
gentle Shwanee tried to excuse the 
young man. 
The princesses thought matters were 
getting on finely; but their fears were 
to be played upon again. Schamyl, 


pushed by his people, had sent a letter 


to Prince David, demanding the million 
again, and had received an angry an- 
swer. The princesses, however, were 
given to understand that Schamy] him- 
self was not strenuous on the million 

oint. His people, however, were, and 
he had sent for the hermit, to preach 
down their avarice. On the same even- 
ing. they learned that it was all settled. 
Old Hassan was sent over to the Russian 
camp, to count the money. As 35,000 
roubles was in silver, mostly in small 
pieces, and his arithmetic was not re- 
markable, he made a bungling piece of 
work of it. However, Gramof helped 
him, and he got through, at last, though 
they had hard work to make him take 
5,000 roubles in gold. Schamy] wanted 
it all in silver, to make it seem a great 
deal; his people thought they were 
getting the million. 

So, at least, the Prussian officer tells us 
inhis pamphlet. Our two authorities dif- 
fer as to the date of the exchange; the 
Prussian gives the fourth Thursday in 
March, 1855, new style; and the prin- 
cesses, the fifth; at all events, it was 
Thursday. Schamyl would have no oth- 
er day; he commences campaigns, and 
everything else,on Thursday. The time 
was ten o’clock in the morning, and the 
place was near the border, within three 
or four miles of Fort Kurinski. It is 
spelled Chassaw-jurth, by the Prussian; 
and Khasaf-Yourt, by the Russian— 
probably, its orthography is not quite 
settled yet. A very comfortable plain, 
on the Russian side of the Michick, 
near one of Schamyl’s old redoubts, 
which General Nicolai had taken and 
dismantled, eight or ten weeks before. 
The general, who was also baron, 
marched out of the fort at nine o’clock, 
with various companies of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry, with the 40,000 
roubles all in sacks, bearing Hassan’s 
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seal; and, last of all, the prophet’s 
eldest son, Djemmal-Eddin. 


This personage, the pruspective suc- 
cessor of Schamyl, was then a young 
man of twenty-two, had a good form— 
rather slender, but elastic and strong, 
and a fine face—expressing, at once, 
intelligence, energy, and kindness. At 
the assault on Akoolko, in 1838, he 
was given up tu the Russians as a host- 
age, and he had been educated, by the 
emperor’s order, in the cadet corps at 
St. Petersburg. Here he graduated 
some years ago, and he then held a 
commission as lieutenant in a regiment 
of lancers. He had shown a good deal 
of taste for study, and had with him 
many books and maps, which he was 
taking to Védeno. 

The happy mo came. Four- 
wheeled arbas, such as had never before 
been seen among the Chechens, were 
brought to the seraglio. The Prin- 
cesses spent an hour in leave-taki 
Even Zaidee manifested some sensi- 
bility. They entered the wonderful 
four-wheeled arbas. Chechen excite- 
ment was carried to the highest pitch ; 
they were drawn, not by oxen, as ar- 
bas always had been, but by horses. 
Schamyl was . Kazi-Mashmet 
awaited them at the gate of the serag- 
lio, with a detachment of horse. Iran 
Chavchavadzé was waiting for them, 
too; he had been conneanlde whom, 
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he knew not. The convoy passed 


through the village, and, as it passed, 
the princesses heard sorrowful voices 
crying out from the houses by the 
way: “You who know what it is to 
suffer here, do not forget us!” 
Schamyl joined them, with his Mu- 
= as they passed out of the vil- 


age. An immense black parasol was 
borne over his head. They spent the 
night in Maiour-Toup, the last aoul 
in Schamyl’s possessions. The pris- 
oners were lodged in a house near 
Schamyl’s. In the evening, Schamyl 
uested them to write to Prince Da- 
vid—Fort Koorinsky, where he then 
was, was only a dozen miles distant— 
for Gramof to come immediately. To- 
ward four in the morning, Gramof 
came. He introduced himself to the 
Murides on guard, and was taken to 
the prophet, whom he found stretched 
out on a carpet, and bolstered up with 
cushions, before a roaring fire. 

“ What!” said Gramof; ‘‘are you 
not asleep, imaum ?” 

“ Thou hast deprived me of sleep to- 
night. I was waiting for thee.” 

‘* And my son,” continued Schamyl, 
after a pause; ‘is he well ?”’ 

“God be praised; he’s in good 
health.” 

“They tell me that he has forgotten 
wn word of ‘Tartar ?” 

“Jt is true; he has lived in Russia 
for so many years. But do not re- 
proach him for that; he will soon learn 
to speak your language as well as ever.” 

“*Be sure that I shall let him live as 
he pleases. All I ask is, that he should 
stay with me.” 

ham yl came round again to his fear 
of being betrayed by the Russians. 
Gramof reassured him of their integrity, 
and Schamyl inquired about the siege 
of Sebastopol. 

* Both sides are still safe,” Gramof 
answered; ‘nothing has been accom- 
plished yet.” : 

“What!” said Schamyl, “three Czars 
cannot take a fortress in eight months ! 
After that, I have a right to be proud 
of holding out against Russia br so 
many years. It is true, I owe it prin- 
cip i, to the forests of my Chechenie, 
and the precipices of my Daghestan.” 

So they talked on until six o’clock. 
Gramof asked permission to see the 
princesses. Schamyl gave it, but on 
condition that he should come to see 
him again. After having reassured the 
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princesses, who were frightened on his 
arrival, he went back to Sckdayi The 
prophet ordered a naib to show him the 
precise point at which the exchange 
was tobe made. Before going, Gramof 
begged Schamyl to forbid his men to 
fire off their muskets as a mark of joy. 

“T would do so,” said Schamyl; 
‘‘ but will your troops do the same ?” 

‘* Since the death of our emperor, we 
wear mourning, and consequently are 
debarred from every mark of joy.” 

‘* What! Your emperor dead?” cried 
Schamyl. ‘ You do well to wear mourn- 
ing.” He added, after a pause : “ Well, 
the son of such a father must be like him. 
Is his successor really the Alexander 
pad ac into the Caucasus not long 

01 ” 

“The same,’ answered Gramof. 

After reflecting a few moments longer, 
Schamyl continued: ‘‘Come, my son; 
time is pressing ; return to Koorinski, 
and hasten the departure of thy troops. 
I will not say adieu to thee.” 

In a few minutes these directions 
were carried out, the detachment and 
the arbas crossed the bed of the Mi- 
chick, Khazi-Mashmet saluted Prince 
David in the name of his father, and 
old moollah gave him the title of Alexan- 
der, and soon his princess, too, was in his 
arms. There was an embrace between 
the long-separated brothers; and the 
dark-faced Murides, resplendent with 
gold and silver, set up the sacred chant. 
“There is no god but God.” The 
Prussian searched the blank counte- 
nance of Khazi-Mashmet for some ex- 
re of feeling in vain, only a con- 

used smile played around his thin, 
bloodless lips. 

While the prisoners were receiving the 
congratulation and the sympathy of their 
friends, Gramof and our Prussian officer 
accompanied the two sons of Schamy] to 
their father. All along the way, Djem- 
mal-Eddin was beset by Schamyl’s sol- 
diers, who pressed about him to kiss his 
hands or his garments. The Prussian 
was crowded away from his side, and was 
considerably frightened for his person- 
al safety ; but Dinweal made room for 
him, by sharp Russian words which the 
mountaineers could not understand, and 
threatening gestures which they could. 

When they reached the Michick, 
Djemmal took off his Russian uniform, 
and transformed himself into a mountain- 
eer from top to toe, the Murides, mean- 
time, admired the Prussian’s English sad- 
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dle, and a percussion-lock pistol that he 
wore. Djemmal mounted a magnificent 
horse which his father had sent him, 
and they went on. Soon the third son 
of Schamyl, Mashmet-Shabi, rushed 
through the ranks, and, with a loud cry of 
joy, embraced his step-brother. When 
they reached the foot of the mound, 
which Schamyl occupied, they dis- 
mounted and walked up in silence. 
Above Schamy] waved his great black. 
flag, covered Wik vaiein from the Koran, 
' worked in silver with a crescent .of 
massive silver over all. To the Prus- 
sian, Schamyl appeared to be a statel 
man of about fifty-five, with beautif 
ly-regular features, and a black beard, 
which was evidently the object of con- 
siderable care. Feeling and soul spoke 
from his large dark eyes. He was un- 


armed, and his dress consisted of a full- 
green caftan, with the fur cap and veil 
Djemmal stepped for- 


of the Murides. 
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ward to kiss his father’s hand—Schamyl] 
clasped him to his breast, held him long, 
and wept over him like achild. And 
all the troops, near and distant, raised 
the oft-repeated cry: ‘t There is no god 
but God.” The Prussian grew enthusi- 
astic; he saw in the expressive eyes of 
Schamyl a ‘deep melancholy, which 
arose, perhaps, from the consciousness 
of the moral misery of his people, and 
the hopelessness of all his attempts to 
bring them up to a higher level, or to 
secure to them that independence which 
they neither knew how to prize, nor 

reserve.’ After the first embrace, 
Rchamyl placed Djemmal on his right, 
again and again pressing his hand, while 
he said to those present: “I thank God 
who has preserved my son; the emper- 
or who has given him back to me; the 
princes who have contributed to his re- 
turn; and thee, Isai-Bek, for thy good 
services.” 








INDIA INK 


T is a tarry sailor-man 
Doth shift his quid and sigh; 
And musing o’er his “ Injin ink,’ 
He spits, and pipes his eye 


In all their queer variety, 
Perusing, one by one, 
pars, anchors, ensigns, binnacles, 
His *‘ fokesal” chums have done. 


Around his arms, all down his back, 
Betwixt his shoulder-blades, 

Are Peg, and Poll, and July-Ann, 
And Mer, and other maids; 


And just below his collar-bones, 
Amidships on his chest, 

He has a sun in blue and red, 
A-rising in the west. 


A bit abaft a pirate craft, 
Upon his starboard side, 

There is a thing he made himself, 
The day his Nancy died. 


Mayhep it be a lock of hair, 
ayhap a ‘“‘kile o’ rope”— 
He says it is a true-love knot, 
And so it is, I hope. 
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Naught recks that gentle foremast-hand 
What shape it wear to you—- 

With soul elate, and hand expert, 
He pricked it—so he knew. 


To ‘ Ed’ard Cuttle, mariner,” 
His sugar-tongs and spoons 

Not dearer than that rose-pink heart, 
Transfixed with two harpoons ; 


And underneath, a grave in blue, 
A grave-stone all in red—- 
‘‘ Here lies, all right, poor Tom’s delight ; 
God save the mark—she’s dead !" 


Permit that tarry mariner 
To shift his quid and sigh, 

Nor chide him if he sometimes swear, 
For piping of his eye. 


Few sadder emblems are the heart's 
Than, traced at first in pink, 

And pricked till all the picture smarts, 
Are fixed with “ Injin ink.” 
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| fragments: -Sig the most strik- 
ing passage in the history of mu- 
sic is the rise and unbroken continuity of 
that series of composers which has made 
Germany, for the last century and a 
half, the musical centre of the world. 
The great period of German poetry 


began almost simultaneously. The 
thunders with which Bach, from his 
organ, inaugurated the grandest tri- 
umphs of the one art, would scarcely be 
subsided before Klopstock, in his Odes, 
sung a noble advent hymn to the Au- 
gustan era of the other. They were 
alike, too, in rapid progress towards 
perfection. 

As poetry culminated in Goethe, who 
has himself shown how far his all-in- 
clusive genius represented that which 
had gone before, so, at a later period, 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy resumed 
in the great circle of his creative power 
those splendors. of musical faculty 
which had preceded him. From Bach 
down to Beethoven there is no great 
composer with whom Mendelssohn had 
not much in common, though, as we 
shall see, he had his own matter and 
mode of the loftiest order. We do not, 


indeed, mean to say that the actual 
products of Mendelssohn’s genius fully 
bear out an analogy with Goethe. * Ars 
longa, vita brevis,” was more mournfully 
true for the composer than for the poet. 
Though the fermer early began his 
work and bent to it with a brave earnest- 
ness through all his brief career, many 
a golden link is wanting to the chain 
with which we might have taken the 
full measure of his powers. 

The general parallel between Ger- 
man music and German poetry fails in 
one particular. Other countries besides 
Germany had great living poets, but the 
music of that land was the music of all 
the world. In imaginative writing 
France had great names and England 
still greater; but the sturdiest patriot- 
ism of both could but admit that 
there were but one Haydn, one Mozart, 
and one Beethoven. The only other 
contemporary school of music, that of 
Italian opera, serves, by contrast with 
its own light and sensuous character, 
to show where the soul and intellect of 
the art found their native energy. ‘The 
Rhine and its wines were not more 
unique phenomena to the touring and 
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bibbing portion of European society 
than the music which sprung into being 
in their neighborhood was to all lovers 
of the tuneful art. 

After the existence of this concentra- 
ted interest for more than a hundred 
years, Mendelssohn, in succession to 
Beethoven, was its direct heir. Inthe 
——- of Weber, Meyerbeer, and 

pohr, he was facile princeps amongst 
the composers of his time and country. 
As a proof and a consequence of this, 
there is now scarcely a performance of 
high-class music in any part of the 
world, from the programme of which 
Mendelssohn’s name is omitted. How, 
and under what circumstances, he 
attained this great position within the 
few years vouchsafed to him, is an 
inquiry, we hope, not without interest 
to general readers. 

In the early life of Mendelssohn not 
one favorable augury for a noble future 
was wanting. The very race from 
which he sprung was the primeval foun- 
tain of sacred melody. He held kinship 
to Miriam, and “the sweet singer of 
Israel.” His more immediate genealogy 
was not undistinguished. His grand- 
father was Moses Mendelssohn, a kind 
of Hebrew-German Plato, who, in the 
years when German literature was put- 
ting on its strength, stood with mild 

hilosophic countenance by the side of 

essing, Wieland, and Klopstock, and 
was in no degree dwarfed by the stature 
of his contemporaries. To the dignified 
Theism of the grandfather the sacred 
music of the grandson seems to succeed 
in the same relative order as the new to 
the old dispensation. 

While, however, a great Jew philoso- 
pher was well enough for the pen- 
ultimate link in Mendelssohn’s ancestry, 
the ultimate was still better; for his 
father was a rich banker, possessing all 
resources to lavish upon the culture of 
the son, and aneye to see in him some- 
thing worthy to tax them all. The 
genial banker occupied his proud inter- 
mediate position between Moses and 
Felix without sharing the genius of 
either; but that position was not to 
him the “ point of indifference,” for he 
showed a humorous appreciation of the 
honor in his habitual saying, ‘* When I 
was a boy people used to call me the 
son, and now they call me the father of 
the great Mendelssohn.” Nor was there 
wanting to the early direction of the 
cumposer’s powers that blessed in- 
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fluence which has entered as a primary 
element into nearly all that is great in 
human deed,—the fostering care of a 
tender and thoughtful mother. She 
was of a distinguished family of the 
name of Bartholdy, but it was her chief 
distinction and happiness that she gave 
to her son his last name and his first 
musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of four 
children, was born in Hamburgl: on the 
3d of February, 1809, in a house behind 
the church of St. Michael, which house 
the author of the German ‘* Memorial” 
takes care to inform us was left standing 
by the great fire of Hamburgh—a 
circumstance which, in these degenerate 
days, we find it difficult to attribute to 
any remains of that musical suscepti- 
bility which the elements were wont to 
show in the days of Orpheus and “old 
Amphion.” The child’s leading taste 
displayed itself at an amazingly early 
age, and it was carefully nurtured and 
every appliance furnished for its devel- 
opment. No need in his case, as in 
poor little Handel's, for stealthy mid- 
night interviews with a smuggled clavi- 
cord in a secret attic; nor, as in the 
case of Bach, for copying whole books 
of studies by moonlight for want of the 
candle, churlishly denied. 

Mendelssohn’s childhood and youth 

resent as fair a picture of healthy and 
iberal culture as educational records 
can show. A warm and discerning 
affection charged the atmosphere in 
which he grew up with every influence 
that could elicit and strengthen his 
latent capacities. About his third or 
fourth year the family removed to Ber- 
lin, and here, under the training of Ber- 
ger, he acquired his mastery over the 
pianoforte, which in his eighth year he 
played with wonderful finish; while in 
the theory of music he had made so 
much progress under rough old Zelter 
—best known as the friend and corre- 
spondent of Goethe—that his tutor was 
fond of telling with a grim smile how 
the child had detected in a concerto of 
Bach six of those dread offenses against 
the grammar of music — consecutive 
fifths. ‘The lad plays the piano like 
the devil,” says Zelter to Goethe, 
amongst many other ejaculations of 
wonder at Mendelssuhn’s early musical 
development. 

Finally, in 1821, he brought his pupil 
on a visit to Goethe at Weimar, and 
with this event commenced the long- 
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standing friendship and correspondence 
between the composer and the poet. 
We find amongst Goethe's minor poems 
a stanza to Mendelssohn commemorat- 
ive of this visit, and inviting its repeti- 
tion. It is to be presumed that at this 
period Goethe was interested in the boy 
chiefly as a musical prodigy, but he 
soon found in him points of closer in- 
tellectual contact with the circle of his 
own genius. The immense musical 
faculty of Mendelssohn had not been 
allowed to stunt and maim his other 
powers of mind. He was a good clas- 
sical scholar, and in 1826 he drew warm 
praise from Goethe by a transalation of 
the Andria of Terence. He was skill- 
ful, too, in drawing, and could after- 
wards fix his impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps in other forms than 
they assumed in his great pictorial sym- 
phonies. This became to him a great 
resource as a diversion to his mind in 
the intervals of his wonderful musical 
activity. In general art-criticism he 
always displayed an insight and knowl- 
edge which might have done credit to 
the spécialité of Waagen. Mendels- 
sohn’s mind was, indeed, as rich and 
facile in all departments of modern in- 
tellectual culture as if he had no 
spécialité of his own. 

But whatever might be the sources 
of Goethe’s regard for Mendelssohn, 
there is evidence enough of its strength. 
When the young composer, on his first 
visit to England, in 1829, was thrown 
fron a gig in London and wounded in 
the knee, the poet wrote to Zelter thus : 
“T wish to learn if favorable news 
has been heard of the worthy Felix. I 
take the greatest interest in him, and 
am in the highest degree anxious that 
one who has done so much should not 
be hindered in his progress by a 
miserable accident. Say something to 
reassure me.” And when, in 1830, 
Mendelssohn had spent a pleasant fort- 
nightinWeimar, Goethe thus character- 
istically reported the results to himself 
of this visit : 


“His presence was particularly beneficial 
to me, for I find my relation to music is ever 
thesame; I hear it with pleasure, sympathy, 
and reflection, but I like most its history; for 
who understands any phenomenon if he is 
not master of the course of its development? 
It was, therefore, of the greatest importance to 





find that Felix | ac dable 
insight into this gradation, and fortunately his 
good memory brings before him the classics 
of every mode at pleasure. From the epoch 
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of Bach downward he has brought to life 
again for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck ; has 
weve me adequate ideas of the great modern 
theorists; and, finally, made me feel and 
reflect upon his own 


roductions, and 80 is 
departed with my best 


lessings.”” 


The original works thus mentioned 
may seem to be brought into perilous 
conjunction with the greatest names of 
the musical Pantheon; but to those who 
know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association. ‘ Al- 
though scarcely twenty years old,” says 
Mr. Benedict, ‘he had at this period 
composed his Ottetto, three quartets for 
piano and stringed instruments, two 
sonatas, two symphonies, his first violin 
quartet, various operas, a great number 
of separate Lieder, or songs, and the 
immortal overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In some of these 
works there were the inevitable crudities 
of boyish ambition; for the wings of 
early genius are not equable in their 
very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great 
Shakespearean overture, composed at 
the age of sixteen, there are all the 
splendid vigor and symmetry of the 
young eagle sunning his newly-per- 
fected pinions. 

This rapid outburst of a fresh and 
consummate creative power, differing 
essentially from all its predecessors, is 
not to be lazily regarded as an event of 
ordinary evolution, nor are its results 
to be valued only for their novel gott 
upon a jaded mental palate. The un- 
likeness of genius in its essence to any- 
other thing dreamt of in our philosophy 
is here realized almost to our very senses. 
An ardent and thoughtful boy—but one 
to whom leap-frog and cricket are by 
no means unfamiliar processes—takes 
his Wieland Shakespeare, and is caught 
away by the moon-lit fantasy of the 
great fairy drama. He feels the beauty 
of the scene translating itself into ex- 
quisite rhythm in his brain, and, im- 
pelled by a resistless inspiration, he 
throws all the resources of his art into 
the process, until the tricksiness of 
Puck, the delicate grace of Titania, 
and the elvish majesty of Oberon, are 
so made to alternate and to blend in the 
movement, that it forms a perfect tone- 
picture of the poet’s. dream, finally 
fading away in a few high, soft chords, 
like a dissolving view, at the first ob- 
trusive ray of morning. Everywhere 
a genial and fluent fancy is apparent. 
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but this by no means completes the 
wonder. The boy has that great cun- 
ning of his art so to control his melodic 
conceptions, and knit them up into 
strength by the use and distribution of 
modern orchestral resources that the 
science seems a portion of the inspira- 
tion, and the dream is the more dream- 
like that thought is woven into its 
filmiest tissue. And so the youthful 
hand jots the signs which fix and convey 
his ideas, and henceforth there is in 
the werld anew pleasure, and a pleasure 
of anew kind. It is unfortunately pos- 
sible that some may sée in all this only 
a fresh impulse to an already too stren- 
uous catgut; but in the mature and 
masterly workmanship of the boy Men- 
delssohn we discern a clear pledge of 
a new endowment for the world, and 
see something of that stout fibre out of 
which is spun the thread of a great des- 
tiny. We now understand something 
of old Zelter’s prophetic raptures. 

It was the performance of this work 
in London which initiated Mendelssohn’s 
great and ever increasing English repu- 
tation. Without taking up a permanent 
abode there, he became after this so fre- 
quent a visitor in England, with such 
an accession of pleasure and repute on 
each occasion, that his name and fame 
seemed to become as steadily English 
as were those of the more thoroughly 
domiciled Handel in his day. Nine 
times he went to England, finding in 
its scenery and society, and in the im- 
mense executive resources placed at 
his disposal, constant impulses towards 
new “ heavens of invention,” which con- 
tinually opened up before: his daring 
intuition. It is true his life was spent 
mainly in the * Fatherland,” and his 
journeys out of it were not always in 
the direction of England. 

In Italy, for instance, he imbibed with 
intense enjoyment that air to which the 
artists of all lands go to see their own 
aims and outlines clearly. Rome was 
to him, as to all men of his tempera- 
ment, at once a school and a shrine ; 
and the society which he enjoyed 
there, of such men as Vernet, Bunsen, 
Lizst, and Berlioz, must have exerted a 
healthy and expansive influence upon his 
mind. ~ But Italy could not supply the 
aliment needful for his earnest and act- 
ive nature; and London and Birming- 
ham were really more to Mendelssohn 
than Rome and Naples. In Paris, 
whither he went twice, he found nothing 
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to induce a frequent recurrence of his 
visits. At Dusseldorf, Leipsic, and 
Berlin, he ‘spent fourteen active and 
chequered years, through which we 
cannot minutely follow him, holding 
various appointments, and producing a 
constant succession of works in every 
department of composition—the pro- 
ducts of each year gaining in depth 
and grandeur until his genius and fame 
reached their culminating point in the 
marvelous inspiration of Elijah. 

By social position, by the happy bal- 
ance of his own cultivated nature, and 
by that greatest of mortal blessings, a 
thoroughly sympathetic marriage, Men- 
dlessohn was sure in any place to find 
his enjoyment of life less influenced by 
local limitations than most men find it. 
He was comparatively exempt from that 
wretched class of incidents which has 
infused into the lives of so many great 
composers all the. bitterness of Marah. 
But this exemption could not, in Ger- 
many, be entire. At Dusseldorf the 
joint management of the theatre bred 
a coolness and ultimate alienation be- 
tween Mendelssohn and Immerman the 
poet, even after that sacred symbol of 
German friendship, the pronoun ‘ du,” 
had passed between them. Leipsic was 
enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was its 
‘ favorite,” but a composer like Schu- 
mann could be its favorite, too, and it 
could yield to the arrogant dogma of 
Wagner, that Mendelssohn was ‘ me- 
chanical ;” . and so, hardly was the ‘ fa- 
vorite” off the scene before Elijah was 
performed to a room half-filled. Berlin 
had its royal commissions for Mendels- 
sohn, with some pleasure and much 
profit appended; but in the city of 
cliques and criticism, with its intellect- 
ual atmosphere rarefied to the last 


“point of negation by Voltaireism and 


Hegelism, his genial nature must have 
felt as if in an exhausted receiver. 

The composer’s connection with Eng- 
land was chequered with no such désa- 
grémens. His love of that country 
struck root early, and the plant, when 
acclimated, grew as hardily as a native. 
With his acute and observant mind he 
must have soon seen that whatever fame 
he gained there was safe and perma- 
nent. “That very “ matter of fact” ten- 
dency which his countrymen have some- 
times made a charge against England, 
and which has perhaps hindered Eng- 
lishmen from being so rich in productive 
and executive musical ability as other 
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nations, is favorable to their prompt and 
steady recognition of any true talent 
of that kind which may appeal to them. 
The products of such a talent are tested 
at once by their consonance to truth 
and nature, and not by arbitrary canons 
of criticism or scholastic preferences: 
and judgments so founded are not 
lightly disturbed. 

The faculty which in England finds 
the simplest national air to be true and 
pleasant is the same which has success- 
ively and firmly appropriated the grand- 
est strains of Handel, Beethoven, and 
Haydn. And it was the same faculty 
which at once founded in Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream that mental affinity for his sub- 
ject which stamped the composer as a 
true artist. . After this there was no 
danger that in England, at least, he 
should ever be considered “dry” or 
“mechanical,” and we are not aware that 
to this day there is any regret expressed 
there that he was not more original, in 
the spasmodic, ‘* Tannhaiiser” sense of 
that word. How many securities, and 
in what rapid succession, he afterwards 
placed between himself and any such 
absurd regrets we need not here ac- 
count. 

He gave England much, but from 
England he won no niggardly respunse. 
It is not mere insular complacency in 
an Englishman to assert that there all 
the greater works of Mendelssohn woke 
the echoes of the world. The sympa- 
thy which they elicited in London and 
elsewhere was the electric current, and 
the British press was the conducting 
medium through which his fame was 
flashed over Europe, inclading Germa- 
ny itself. In England thé taste of the 
public had been kept faithfully true to 
the large and solid type of musical 


structure by the constant performance | 


of oratorio. The master-works of Han- 
del and the Creation of Haydn had for 
many years been far more frequently 
produced in England than in any coun- 
try in Europe. So familiar had the 
wonderful choral movements of these 
works become, that in many a country 
village the assembled peasants or arti-: 
sans might be heard “ practicing,” with 
clear or cracked voice, the invocation 
to the Everlasting Doors, or the as- 
cription by the Heavens ef Glory to 
God, while every plain and plastered 
“‘conventicle” was doubly consecrated 
in its turn by the sound of the one 
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great Hallelujah. In the large towns 
these works were known to a great 
roportion of the people of all classes. 
t was a grateful change for the work- 
man to pass from the thunder of looms 
and jennies to the more harmonious re- 
sonance of Handel, while the shop- 
keeper gladly betook himself for a 
Christmas treat to his twentieth hear- 
ing of the Messiah; and it is_out of 
these circumstances that has arisen that 
singular vocal efficiency which has 
given to the Lancashire chorus so wide 
a fame. 

But this interest and efficiency arose 
from the very narrowness of the field 
within which, up to that period, they 
could be displayed. Handel was in ora- 
torio not only supreme, but was al- 
most alone. Besides Haydn, no other 
great composer took up an abiding po- 
sition within the sacred circle of 
scriptural drama. Mozart had written 
no oratorios. One movement only of 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives—the 
Hallelujah—has ever seized upon the 
popular imagination, while the inge- 
niously modulated music of Spohr’s 
Crucifixion and Last Judgment seems 
too thin and filmy to lodge within the 
common memory. It seemed, indeed, 
doubtful whether any composer could 
or would arise who might combine with 
the breadth and body of Handelian 
ideas all the wonderful uses which the 
orchestra has developed in the last hun- 
dred years. 

The sway of Mendelssohn’s baton 
dissipated this doubt. St. Paul, The 
Hymn of Praise, and Elijah appeared 
successively. They were felt to be 
emphatically new, yet great enough to 
he matched with the old. The special 
triumph of these .works is, that they 


met with their earliest and fullest accept- 


ance in the country, where the stature 
of Handel was the inevitable standard 


applied to them. Here at last was mu- 
sic which neither asked for any reduc- 
tion of the proportions of the temple of 
religious musical aspiration, nor set us 
to perform chamber devotions in a ca- 


thedral. Amidst allthose qualities of 
fullness, freshness, and finish which are 
more expressly elements of modern 
composition, was recognized that struc- 


. tural grandeur, both in the successive 


movements and in the total dramatic 
design, which was the attribute of an 
older time. For such reasons these 
works were sure of a widerand heartier 
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appreciation in England than any mu- 
sical compositions have ever or any- 
where met with on their first presenta- 
tion. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the compos- 
er, on conducting his works, show how 
the faculty of the country had been 
unconsciously trained for their recog- 
nition. It had hungered and thirsted 
for music of this express order. We 
well remember the scene in the Great 
Hall of one of the provincial cities, 
when, in April of the fatal year 1847, 
Mendelssohn in person unrolled, as 
it were, the great harmonies of his 
Elijah before six thousand people, to 
most of whom the name and genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, 
amounting, indeed, to excitement, every- 
where displayed, was something cu- 
rious and suggestive to one who could 
so far free himself from the same feel- 
ing as to become an observer. Every 
member of the executing force, from 
the ‘first ladies” in front to the agi- 
tator of tympani in the remotest rear, 
seemed bent with earnest devotion on 
realizing the great artistic will which 
gleamed with regal power and courtesy 
from the dark eyes and pale face of the 
composer. A motion of ahand drew 
the great composite choral unity through 
transitions and shades of tone which no 
nicety of the conductor’s art or docility 
of the executive medium had ever pro- 
duced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with 
one emotion of wonder and delight. 
The dramatic interest of the scenes of 
drought and of rain seenied reproduced 
with a double significance. As regards 
sacred composition the heavens had 
long been “ as brass’’ to laments and in- 
vocations ; but here at length were ‘‘ the 
water-floods ;”” and the great chorus of 
** Thanks be to God” resounded as if in 
its own existence were sufficient motive 
for the grateful adoration it embod- 
ied. 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was 
the prophet instrumental in quenching so 
noble a thirst, the prophet, too, who, in 
the language addressed to him by 
Prince Albert in this very year, when 
surrounded by the Baal-worship of cor 
rupted art, had been able by his genius 
and science to preserve faithfully the 
worship of true art—he was no less the 
prophet (and where, alas! is his mantle?) 
destined to be too soon caught up from 
the sphere of his earthly labors, to be 
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followed with sorrowing looks along the 
shining track of his translation. 

From this last visit to England he 
went, worn and weary, back to Ger- 
many. In Frankfort he met news of 
the sudden death of his sister, Madame 
Hensel, to whom he had always been 
ardently attached. He fell to the 
ground with a shriek, and though he 
afterwards rallied and even labored hard, 
because, ashe often said to his wife, 
‘the time of rest was approaching for 
him, too—the blow was already struck 
upon his fine nervous system which was 
to shatter and destroy it.’” In October 
he wrote his last composition, a solemn 
melody to a night-song of Eichendorf, 
** Departed is the Light of Day,” and on 
the 4th of November he expired, in his 
thirty-ninth year. 

This event will be well remembered, 
even through the wild whirl of events— 
revolutions and wars—which has filled 
the interval. In England, for reasons 
already intimated, Mendelssohn’s death 
was felt by multitudes to be a personal 
sorrow. The saying, “let who will 
make the laws of a nation if I may 
make its songs,” was probably elicited 
by a perception of the relative amounts 
of ialeahes involved in the two spheres, 
but it might also have been dictated by 
a foresight of the more tender regard 
which the very memory of the song- 
maker would awake after his songs 
were all made. 

When a philosopher, a statesman, or 
a writer dies, the nation mourns witha 
general and equable sorrow; but the 
emotion which follows to the grave a 
great master of song, if less general— 
as being limited by conditions of facul- 
ty and culture—is deeper and more im- 
passioned. The gain of an invention, 
a law, or a victory, is recognized by the 
intellect; but a new master-piece of 
musical art addresses itself direct to the 
soul. Fine music always carries in it 
something of appeal to personal feeling, 
and is personally responded to in tho 
enthusiasm its elicits. It embodies the 
affections even more than the mental - 
power of the artist, and it is the affec- 
tions which it elicits and grasps. An- 
other statesman, as wise as the last, may 
come and carry on his work; but, when 
Mendelssohn dies, an individual charm 
is gone clear out of the world, and can- 
not be renewed even by one greater 
than himself. 

Mendelssohn, too, died young, al- 
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most as young as was Mozart at his 
death. In both cases, excessive appli- 
cation brought on the weakness which 
prematurely destroyed them, and in both 
cases the power of genius waxed greater 
up to the very time when that destruc- 
tion arrived. The Elijah was to Men- 
delssohn what the Requiem was to Mo- 
zart, the crowning work on which were 
lavished the splendors of a matured and 
chastened imagination, and the resources 
of a consummate composing skill. 

The ancients piously accepted the 
death of youthful greatness as showing 
the love felt by the gods for it ; and we 
might almost bave dreamed that Men- 
delssohn’s spirit had been supernatu- 
rally sublimed into fitness for the recep- 
tion of harmonies nobler than his own, 
which ‘ear hath not heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” But no such dream could be- 
guile the natural regret everywhere felt 
that the school of grand oratorio was 
not to be further enriched by a faculty 
which had as yet only had time to show 
its wonderful capabilities. 

With this painful ‘sense of personal 
deprivation was mingled a boding fear 
that Mendelssohn’s death was the death 
of the greatest productive era the art 
of music has ever known. This fear 
has derived nothing but confirmation 
from the interval that has since elapsed. 
It may be premature to presume on the 
exhaustion of the soil which has yielded 
such continuous and splendid fruit, but 
for the present, at least, the harvest is 
over. In music, as in literature, we 
have.come upon the critical age, which 
invariably follows the creative. The 
eye is turned to the past, and the ear 
follows the same direction. We have 
now only too much leisure to collect and 
collate our classics without the atten- 
tion being distracted by competitive 
novelties. 

The life and labors of Mendelssohn 
thus were ended. In glancing at the 
labors in relation to the life, we are first 
struck with the vastness of their quan- 
‘ity. A hundred works, many of them 
of the fullest proportions, testify to an 
industry almost unparalleled. But, in- 
deed, composition was not the task-— 
it was the instinctive occupation of 
Mendelssohn’s mind. At all times, and 
in all places, he was engaged in the con- 
ception or development of musical ideas. 
This process was incessantly carried on 
during his numerous journeys, and at 
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every resting-place, his first require- 
ment was a table, that the resu ts might 
be securely noted. Music wasl at once 
the medium and material of his thoughts, 
and those thoughts flowed with a free- 
dom only less marvelous than their 
symmetry and intrinsic worth. 

It is said that his music to the Anti- 
gone was the work of only eleven days 
—a feat that equals Handel’s alleged 
composition of the Messiah in three 
weeks. He was present in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on an occasion 
when Handel’s Coronation Anthem was, 
with other works, to be performed. The 
concert was already begun, when it was 
discovered that a recitative, the words 
of which appeared in the text-books 
given to the public, was omitted from 
the part-copies. Noticing the perplex- 
ity of the managers, Mendelssohn quiet- 
ly said, ‘* Wait a little, I will help you;” 
and sitting down, composed within half 
an hour a recitative with complete or- 
chestral accompaniments, which. were 
recopied, distributed, and while yet wet 
from the pen, were played at sight. 

How spontaneously not only his 
thoughts and feelings, but even impres- 
sions derived from scenery, took with 
him a melodic form, is shite in the 
origin of his finest overture. On his 
return from Scotland, in 1829, his sis- 
ters entreated him to tell them some- 
thing of the Hebrides. ‘‘ That cannot 
be told,” said he, *‘it can only be play- 
ed ;”’ and, seating himself at the piano, 
he improvised the beautiful theme which 
he afterwards expanded into the Over- 
ture to Fingal’s Cave. The Songs 
without Words, which are now amongst 
the most popular parlor music in the 
world, had a similar origin in the ha- 
bitual necessity for musical expression 
in place of verbal. The apparent ano- 
maly involved in their titles ceases, 
when itis remembered that these charm- 
ing wordless lyrics were really the na- 
tive language of the composer, and that 
he is in them as truly descriptive, 
thoughtful, impassioned, or even satir- ' 
ical, as if he had held the pen of Barry 
Cornwall or Heinrich Heine. That 
they convey varied impressions to dif- 
ferent minds, by no means implies that 
the ideas embodied in them by the com- 
poser were not clear and specific. What 
they mean, we should be sorry here to 
guess, with the knowledge that most 
musical readers have somewhere near 
them some more pleasant interpreter 
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holding the known credentials of sen- 
sibility and fancy ! 

The Life of Mendelssohn is yet un- 
written. Sketches of its chief events 
have appeared; but the lineaments of 
the individual man are yet in the nim- 
bus of personal recollection and hoarded 
correspondence. Mr. Chorley’s book 
on Modern German Music is delightful 
in every sense, and there are indications 
in the portions of it dedicated to the 
memory of his illustrious friend, that he 
could write a Life of Mendelssohn 
worthy of the subject, and worthy to 
be Lond on the same shelf with 
Holmes’s Life of Mozart. We believe 


that when, by his or some other truth- 
full, skillful, and affectionate hand, this 
task is accomplished—when we are 
made to see the Mendelssohn of every- 
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day word and act, and are enriched with 
his letters—we shall stand face to face 
with a manly, genial, and refined na- 
ture, having little of the eccentric and 
aggressive tendency which creates ad- 
venture, but animated with a healthy 
enthusiasm, and calmed with the con- 
sciousness of beneficent power. His 
life will be found true to the lofty spirit 
of his labors, and the man will appear 
as great as the artist. Well was he 
named Felix, to whom it was given, in so 
short a life, to contribute so much to tho 
happiness of many future lives, and in 
whom experience of many joys and 
sympathy with many sorrows, codper- 
ated with an imagination rare in its re- 
alizing force, to keep unbroken the great 
circle of his power in urtistic expres- 
sion. 
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N the far west of London—preserv- 
ing many traces of its original char- 
acteristics, amidst the wide expanse of 
architectural innovations which are 
continually springing up around it— 
there is a sober and antiquated, but 
withal respectable, locality, known to 
those travelers whose enterprise has 
led them thus far into the occidental 
suburbs, as Brompton. It is a district 
ere er inhabited by theatricals, 
iteratt, and small annuitants; and is 
much esteemed on account of the salu- 
brity of its climate, the mildness of its 
society, and the economy of its house- 
hold arrangements. Its chief natural 
curiosities are tea-parties and old 
ladies ; and its overland journey to Lon- 
don is performed in omnibuses, unless 
the route by water is preferred. But 
this is somewhat circuitous—Cadogan 
pier, which is the nearest port, standing 
4m the same relation to Brompton as 
Civita Vecchia does to Rome. 

Mr. Withers Grubbe, who was an old 
inhabitant of this pleasant village, re- 
sided in a modest tenement, situate at 
the edge of the great Fulham road. 
His establishment comprised himself 
and his housekeeper—a staid woman, 
of matronly appearance—from which 
circumstance it may be fairly presumed 
that he was either a widower or a bache- 
lor; but the uncertainty as to which of 


these two orders of single life he came 
under will be quite removed, when we 
state that he was an antiquary, an 
entomologist, and a general natural 
philosopher, somewhat resembling a 
cocoa-nut—being shriveled in exter- 
nal appearance, but possessing a good 
heart or kernel, and not entirely desti- 
tute of the milk of human kindness. 

As his favorite pursuits had been. 
from time immemorial, at variance with 
matrimony, he had never taken unto 
himself a wife. Once, and once only, 
did his friends speak of his falling m 
love. It was in the Park, one bright 
frosty morning, when he saw a lady 
whose cloak somewhat resembled the 
delicate tintings of the privet moth; but 
this lepidopterous attachment was very 
transient, and the next chrysalis of the 
Sphynx Alropos, or number of tho 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine,” that came to 
hand, immediately banished it from his 
mind. 

And he was an occasional correspond- 
ent to the afore-named humorous 
publication. He had sent them a draw- 
ing of the old key of his dust-bin, and 
a dissertation upon several worn-out 
brass button-tops he had from time to 
time picked up in his walks, believing 
them to be ancient coins; as well asa 
_ of the Roman encampment on the 

irmingham railway, and other interest- 
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ing articles, the majority of which 
were ‘declined, with thanks,” by the 
venerable and undying Mr. Urban. 

He belonged also. to most of the 
learned and scientific bodies, to all of 
whom he read the rejected contributions, 
so that his time was pretty well oc- 
cupied, and more especially in the 
spring ; for then his larve and aurele 
broke forth into a new life, and there 
was such a buzzing, and fluttering, and 
pinning, and labeling all over the house, 
with intrusive butterflies getting into 
the bed-rooms, and strange caterpillars 
walking up and down stairs, that people 
of ordinary nerves and uninterested in 
insect architecture were: afraid to go 
into the house. 

But he cherished all his living things 
with singular affection, even to the 
moths which hed fattened upon his 
waistcoats, and the cockroaches which 
ran about his kitchen; although Mrs. 
Weston, the housekeeper, could never 
understand that the former insects only 
did any mischief in their first stage of 
existence, and that the latter were to be 
looked upon as sacred things, from the 
high veneration they were held in 
amongst the ancient Egyptians. The 
poor, ignorant woman, in the darkness 
of her intellect, classed them all as 
‘+ warmint.” 

The great aim of Mr. Grubbe’s 
labors was to get up some paper that 
should produce a striking sensation in 
the learned world, by the novel facts 
that it might disclose—a consummation 
which had never yet arrived, for his 
most interesting discoveries had always 
been forestalled. To this great end 
did he consume his midnight patent 
stearine; for this did he burn holes in 
all his carpets with the contents of his 
galvanic battery, and get phosphorus 
under his nails, or take all the color 
from his table-covers; in prosecuting 
this endeavor, by rubbing his buffer of 
black lead over cartridge-paper, laid 
upon engraved stones aud brass tablets, 
to take the impression, was he three 
times apprehended for Swing, and once 
for sacrilege. 

But hitherto he had never produced 
any extraordinary impression. beyond 
that which his appearance created with 
the rustics; and although he was a 
walking catalogue of the British Mu- 
seun—far more copious and elaborate 
than those hired by country visitors at 
contiguous fishmongers. and. public- 
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houses—he found every object therein 
had been so often and so. minutely de- 
scribed, that nothing fresh wus left to 
dilate upon. And this opinion for a 
time subdued his energy, until one even- 
ing he was present at the unrolling of 
a mummy. He listened with intense 
attention to the remarks of the lecturer, 
and envied him the proud position he 
was for the time placed in, as the 
descriptive link between the present and 
the long-past epochs. 

But when the ceremony was finished, 
and Mr. Grubbe found, upon reviewin 
the lecture, that our acquaintance with 
the ancient Egyptians extended just far 
enough to show that we knew nothing 
at all about them, a fresh chain of re- 
search presented itself to his mind, and 
from that time every other pursuit was 
merged in the depths of the Great 
Pyramid, or perched upon the edge of 
Belzoni’s sarcophagus. He made a 
mummy of his favorite cat; called his 
abode Sphynx-cottage; and allowed the 
kitchen to swarm with cockroaches— 
which he called searab@i, and Mrs. 
Weston black beadles— more than 
ever, 

Things stood thus, when, one sultry 
July morning, a learned friend called to 
beg his company in a visit to the Docks, 
to view some wonderful organic remains, 
not yet landed, which a ship had 
brought from a distant country. Mr. 
Grubbe immediately prepared for the 
excursion ; and, after having drawn an 
odd pair of boots upon the wrong legs 
in his absence of mind, as well as 
omitted to take off his duffel dressing- 
gown, he gave himself up to the care 
of Mrs. Weston, who finally pronounced: 
him fit to appear in the public streets.. 
He accordingly started with his friend, 
taking the omnibus to the Bank, whence- 
they proceeded to the Docks on foot, 
saving the other sixpence; and beguik- 
ing the journey with many curious 
arguments and opisions upon ichthyos 
sauriand the blue lias clay. 

The inspection of the fossils was 
most satisfactory, and they were pro- 
nounced highly interesting, the more 
so because several of them were per- 
fectly incomprehensible; and notwith- 
standing the confined and heated: places 
in which they were stowed, Mir. Grubbe 
poked about amongst the packing: 
cases, covered with dust and: perspira- 
tion, and dragging his friend after himy. 
until every available object had: been. 
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investigated, and they emerged from 
the hold into the free air. 

A fresh treat now awaited him. His 
friend was attached to everything old 
equally with himself, and old wine 
possessed no insignificant share of his 
affections. With praiseworthy fore- 
sight he had provided a tasting-order 
as a crowning finish to their excursion ; 
and having raised Mr. Grubbe’s curi- 
osity by mysterious hints of pipes and 
casks that had long slumbered in cool 
excavations below the level of the 
Thames, and wine more generous, oily, 
and sparkling than ever came into the 
dealer's hands, they were not long in 
furnishing themselves with inches of 
candle in split laths, and following their 
guide—a priest of Bacchus in highlows 
and corduroys—into the bowels of the 
Docks. 

How long they lingered therein we 
are ashamed to state; nor will we tell 
the world too ruthlessly how many casks 
were broached by the relentless gimlet ; 
how the wine leaped bright and cream- 
ing from the wood; how the glasses 
held twice the ordinary quantity, and 
how they were even rinsed out with 
elaret and madeira, which was thrown 


about amongst the sawdust like water. 
Neither will we betray the number of 
samples tasted by the visitors ; nor do 


more than just hint at Mr. Grubbe’s 
slapping the cellarman on the back for 
a good fellow, and endeavoring to strike 
ap an ancient Bacchanalian melody, 
sung by Dignum in his young days. 

We only know that this subterranean 
sojourn was protracted to a period we 
blush to chronicle, delayed, no doubt, 
by a learned disquisition, poured forth 
by Mr. Grubbe, upon the home-made 
wines of Thebes, which ended just as 
they got to the a of the staircase, and 
stood once more, blinking and confused, 
in the glating sunshine of a July after- 
noon. And terrible was the effect of 
the hot atmosphere upon their tem- 
peraments before a few minutes had 

. Whiz-z-z-z-z-z went their eyes 
atid brains altogether; the ships flew 
round and round like the revolving- 
boats at Greenwich fair, and the ware- 
houses heaved and rolled as the billows 
ef the sea, 

It was with the greatest difficulty, 
amidst this general bouleversement of 
surrounding objects, that the two men 
of science staggered to the gate, and 
deposited themselves in the first omnibus 
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that passed. They had not particularly 
inquired in what direction it was going; 
and, in consequence, after much travel- 
ing, Mr. Grubbe was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the vehicle stop in 
Tottenham-court-read, when he ex- 
ted to be at the White Horse Cellar. 
ut he was in the humor for treating 
any mishap that might have occurred 
with exceeding levity ; and finding that 
the locality suited his friend just as 
well, even better, than Piccadilly, he 
wished him good-by very affectionately, 
and took advantage of its proximity to 
pay a visit to his favorite British Mu- 
seum, partly in the belief that its cool 
tranquillity would allay his cerebral 
excitement. 

He left his inseparable gingham um 
brella—which answered the double pur 
pose of keeping off the rain when open 
and serving as a portmanteau of collect- 
ed curiosities when shut—with the por- 
ter upon entering ; and them turned his 
steps towards the Egyptian gallery, 
which was his usual lounge, still cher- 
ishing some vague notion that his skull 
had turned into a bag of hydrogen, so _ 
elastic and vivacious was his step. 

There were, as usual, a great many 
people gaping about and asking foolish 
questions of the attendant; some mix- 
ing up the sphynx with the fossils they 
had seen, and asking if it ever was 
alive ; others feeling rather afraid of 
going too near the mummies by them- 
selves ; and others lost in mental argu- 
ments as to whether the colossal fist of 
red granite was a thunderbolt or the 
hand of a petrified giant; together with 
a great many ill-conducted little-boys, 
with no veneration for antiquities, who 
laughed at the different objects as they 
would have done at any of the wondrous 
creations in a pantomime. 

Heedless of the visitors, Mr. Grubbe 
was scon lost in mighty speculations 
upon the mysterious productions by 
which he was surrounded; and so con- 
tinued until the constant shuffling of 
feet and increasing influx of strangers, 
whose inane remarks upon his 
learned ears, drove him from the block 
upon which he was sitting, to some 
more remote corner of the gallery. 
Ensconcing himself in a recess behind 
one of the enormous heads, and screened 
by a sarcophagus, he fell into a fresh 
train of intense thought upon hierogly- 
phics in general, and those of mummies 
in partioular. To this succeeded a cop 
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fused picture of wine-vaults, pyramids, 
docks, claret-casks, and megatheria; 
and finally, overcome by the influence 
of heat, fatigue, and the tasting-order, 
he fell fast asleep. 

How long he slumbered remains to 
this day a mystery, and probably ever 
willdoso. But when he awoke all was 
still and quiet as the interior of the 
Theban tombs; the gallery wus entirely 
deserted, and the moon was pouring a 
flood of light through the windows, 
which fell upon the statues and remains, 
rendering them still more cold and 
ghastly. 

In an instant the truth broke upon the 
unhappy antiquary ; he had been over- 
looked when the Museum was cleared at 
seven o’clock, and was locked in—bolted, 
barred, almost hermetically shut up in 
the gallery, in the most remote part of 
the building, with nothing but stony 
monsters and crumbling mortality for 
his associates ! Chilled to the heart with 
terror, despair, and the reaction of his 
previous excitement, he started from 
his corner with the intention of trying 
the doors, when his movement was ar- 
rested by the chime of a clock. He 
knew the sound well; it was the bell of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and it pro- 
claimed the hour of twelve. And he 
was there alone—alone, at midnight, in 
the Egyptian chamber of the British 
Museum ! 

In a frenzy of terror he rushed to- 
wards the large doors, in the hope of 
finding them open ; but they were fast 
closed, and he rattled the handles until 
the whole building rang again with the 
echoes. Hark! what was that sound? 
The echo had died away, and was now 
renewed, although he had desisted from 
his impotent attempts to gain some mode 
of egress. It sounded from above, and 
how came nearer and nearer, louder and 
louder, like the deadened and re; 
beat of muffled drums. There were 
footsteps too—he could plainly distin- 
guish them, in audible progression, 
coming down stairs. 

And now a fearful spectacle met his 
horrified gaze. The immense marble 
scarabeus on the floor of the gallery 
vibrated with incipient animation ; then 
it stretched forth its huge feelers and 
opened its massy wings, like a newly- 
born insect trying the properties of its 
novel limbs; and next, with the heavy 
cumbrous motion of a tortoise, it crept 
across the floor, throwing back the 
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moonbeams from its polished surface, 
towards the principal entrance of the 
gallery. Tramp, tramp, tramp—onward 
came the noise as of a great assembly, 
the drums still keeping up their monoto- 
nous accompaniment, and at last the 
approached close to the door, whic 
in immediately afterwards with 

ree loud knocks upon its panels from 
without. 

As the hapless Mr. Grubbe shrank 
still further into the recess, the large 
beetle scuffled nearer to the door, and 
then, raising one of its hideous feelers, 
it turned the handle. The gigantic 

ite first moved by itself towards 

e entrance, and repeated the — on 
the panels; and, at the last blow, a 
sound like the low rumbling of thunder 
echoed through the edifice, and the doors 
flew open, atimitting a glare of “a 
light, that fora few moments blin 
the terrified intruder, whilst on either 
side the Memnon and the Sphynx re- 
treated back against the wall, to allow 
room for the dismal cortége that ap 
proached. 

The whole collection of mummy-cases 
in the rooms above had given up their 
inmates, who now glided down the 
staircase, one after another, to join their 
ancient compatriots of the gallery be- 
low, lifting up the covers of their painted 
tombs, and stretching forth their pitched 
and blackened arms to welcome them. 
And next, the curious monsters with the 
birds’ ae who, oP to this moment, 
had remained patiently sitting agai 
the side of rte gosto With Canis ond 
upon their knees, rose courteously to 
salute their visitors. 

The light which filled the apartment, 
although proceeding from no visible 
point, grew brighter and brighter until 
it assumed the brilliancy of oxy-hydro- 
gen, and when the last of the dusty and 
bandaged guests had arrived, the doors 
closed violently, and the eagine begun 
The figures in the pictures e ani- 
mated and descended from the tablets, 
being by far the most attractive portion 
of the company, either male or female, 
as they were semblances of life, bearing 
amphore of the choicest wine from the 
vineyards of Memphis; strange birds in 
long striped tunics, and stranger crea- 
tions, whose shapes inherited an attribute 
of every class of the animal kingdom, 
acted as attendants, and obsequiously 
waited upon the superior deities; whilst 
the greatest feature of the gallery, the 
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mystic. awe inspiring Memnon, moved 
in stately progress to the end of the 
room, and commenced pouring forth 
that wondrous harmony with which at 
sunrise and twilight he welcomed his 
early worshipers. 

Then commenced an unearthly galop- 
ade—a dreary carnival of the dead, to 
the music of their master, accompanied 
by the strange sounds of instruments 
brought by the mummies most inclined 
to conviviality, from the glass-cases up 
stairs. But the strangest sight in the 
whole spectacle was the curious way in 
which Mr. Grubbe, despite his fears, 
perceived that they mingled ancient 
with modern manners, when the dance 
came to an end, 

Some of the animated Egyptians be- 
took themselves to pipes and beer; 
others brought large aerolites from the 
different rooms and began to play at 
ninepins with the inferior household 

ds of blue glazed clay; one young 

emphian even went so far as to thrust 
an enormous hook, as big as an anchor, 
through the body of the scarabeus, and 
then spin him at the end of a rope about 
the room ; and, finally, they wheeled a 
sarcophagus into the centre of the gal- 
Jery, and filled it with what Mr. Grubbe’s 
nose told him was excellent mixed punch, 
which they tippled until the eyes of 
Memnon twinkled with conviviality, as 
he snuffed up the goodly aroma; and 
at length, forgetting his dignity alto- 
gether, volunteered to play the Aurora 
waltzes (in compliment of course to his 
mother) out of his head. The monu- 
mental punch-bowl was directly pushed 
on one side, and they began to dance 
again, Mr. Grubbe, getting gradually 
more and more excited by the music, 
until, unable to contain himself any 
longer, he rushed from his recess, and 
seizing a fair young daughter of the 
Nile round the waist, was in an instant 
whirling round in the throng of deities, 
mummies, hieroglyphics, ibises, and 
anomalous creations who composed the 
assembly. - 

The hours flew along like joyous 
minutes, and still the unearthly waltz 
was continued with persisting energy, 
antil Mr. Grubbe’s brain became giddy 
and bewildered. His strength also began 
to fail in spite of the attractions of his 
young Memphienne, whose soft downy 
cheeks, roguish kissable lips, and super- 
naturally-sparkling eyes, had for a time 
made him forget his age. He requested 
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her to stop in their wild gyrations, but 
she heeded him not—breathless and ex- 
hausted, he was pulled round and round, 
whilst the Memnonian orchestra played 
itself louder and louder, until at length, 
losing all power, he fell down in tho 
midst of the dancers. 

Twenty others, who had been twirling 
onwards, not perceiving their prostrate 
companion, immediately lost their foot- 
ing; and, finally, the whole assembly, 
like so many bent cards, giddy with wine 
and excitement, bundled one over the 
other, the unfortunate antiquary being 
the undermost of the party. In vain he 
struggled to be free—each moment the 
pressure of the superincumbent Egyp- 
tians increased ; until, in a last extremity, 
unable to breathe, bruised by their legs 
and arms, and half suffocated with mum- 
my-dust, he gave a few fruitless gasps 
for air, and then became insensible. 

It was broad daylight when he onco 
more opened his eyes; and the motes 
were dancing in the bright morning sun- 
beams that darted into the gallery. ‘There 
were sounds of life and motion too, on 
every side (although no one had as yet 
entered the apartment), and the rumble 
of distant vehicles in the streets. It was 
some little time before Mr. Grubbe could 
collect his ideas for his brain was still 
slightly clouded—his lips, also, wero 
parched, and his eyeballs smarting with 
the revelry of the night. 

But there he still was, in the room, 
surrounded by his late company, though 
they had now resumed their usual situa- 
tions: the Memnon and Sphynx were 
vis-d-vis, and the scarabeus in his cus- 
tomary place, as cold and inanimate as 
ever; whilst the gigantic fist had once 
more taken possession of its pedestal, 
and the gentlemen with the curious heads 
wer sitting with their hands upon their 
knees in their wonted: gravity. But, 
notwithstanding all this chill reality, the 
antiquary’s mind was in a tumult of ex- 
citement. The dim undying magic of 
ancient Egypt was still in force, un- 
conquered by time or distance. He had 
been admitted to the orgies of Memnon; 
he had watched the revelries and man- 
ners of the hitherto mysterious race; 
above all, he had gleaned information 
for a paper that would bring the Society 
of Antiquaries at his feet in wondrous 
veneration ! 

The doors were, ere long, thrown 
open, and Mr. Grubbe left the gallery 
unnoticed. On arriving at Brompton, 
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he found Mrs. Weston in a state of ex- 
treme terror and+ exhaustion, having 
watched the whole night for her master’s 
return, that worthy gentleman never 
having passed so long a period from 
home. 

He retired immediately to his study, 
and labored until dusk with unceasing 
industry ; and from that period Egypt 
alone occupied his thoughts. He thought 
of nothing else by day, and dreamed of 
that subject only by night. The sub- 
ject grew beneath bis hands and ideas, 
and what with the circumstances he 
imagined, and those he dreamed about— 
for in his labors he ever confounded them 
together—the work is still unfinished; 
and he will not give it to the world in an 
imperfect condition, although his most 
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intimate friends already fear that his ap- 
plication is affecting his brain. is 

But, when his task is concluded, great 
will be his triumph : he will have furnish- 
ed—at least such is his expectation—a 
key to all the mystic customs of the 
carly Nile; the hidden lore of Memphis 
will be unraveled to the million ; be will 
walk abroad a thing for men to gaze at 
and reverence; and his name will 
down to posterity in company with Mem- 
non and the Great Pyramid. 

These are his own auticipations'’: his 
intimate friends have only one hope—— 
that he will be spared from’ Bedlam 
sufficiently long to “pe his colossal 
undertaking ; and that on no acceunt 


will he be induced any more ‘to venture, 
with a tasting-order. to the Docks. 





TWO INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


1. 
THE BABU’S NAUTCH. 


ALAAM, Sahib; Chittee, Sakib— 

Chittee hai! said old Karlee, hand- 
ing me a note as he popped the cork 
of my soda-water bottle, preparatory 
to pouring its carbonated contents upon 
two lumps of ice in a tumbler, accord- 
ing to my every-morning, bedside pro- 
gramme; for Karlee was more regu- 
lar in his habits than I, and the strict 
system of his bulatia-pawnee (as he 
called soda-water) libations was more 
to his credit than mine. 

Old Karlee was a picturesque type 
of the * bearer” caste. ‘Taller than he 
seemed—being permanently bent by the 
bearer’s professional habit of incessant 
salaaming; slender-limbed, well-featured; 
mild-eyed, and soft-spoken ; cape om a 
hued, and y-moustached; simple, 
but appropriate in his attire—modish 
as to his cumberbund, and orthodox as 
to his turban; of manners most per- 
suasive—humble, patient, deprecatory, 
quietly remonstrating — polite withal, 
and versed in the etiquette of servitude 
assigned to his caste; a faithful, pains- 
taking heathen; gratefully attached to 
the Sahib, in consideration of kind- 
nesses fewer than his deserts; a care- 
ful, thrifty fellow in the Sahib’s interest ; 
a gatherer up of loose rupees, a sewer 
on of truant buttons, a famous groom 


of the wardrobe—indeed a motherly 
man, a man to be loved from the 
autipodes, long years beyond a last 
farewell. Lord, keep my memory of 
him green! I would the child of my 
sowed wild oats might caress his silyer 
moustache at this present writing. 
Chittee means “ note ;” the word is 
a childish Hindostanee attempt at the 
ronunciation of “ sheet”’—a monosy]- 
able impracticable by its consonants 
to the soft Indian tongue. The present 
chittee was an extraordinary, quite ¢ 
splendid missive, done long-wise ov 
yellow paper redolent of sandal wood 
and significant of a complimentary oc- 
casion. Within, an emblematic wood- 
cut in the shape of a i 
such a thing as you might hew with ¢ 
broud axe out of heavy ship-timber— 
hung around with nondescript objects 
from the botanical kingdom, inclosco 
what the ‘“ management” of a Bowery 
ball would call a “ card of admission :” 
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*So, Karlee, the Baba gives a 
nautch.” 

“« Acha, Satoh anderen one 
mighty big—very fine; will have con- 
tinue three day—plenty sahib there— 
burra sahib inaeahdeny olbatne Lard 
Sahib (the Governor-General). Baba 
mighty rich—big Melican (American) 
banian—large house, very large, all 
same Lard Sahib’s house—plenty lac 
rupee—plenty nautch girl, plenty tom- 
tom, plenty conjure-w: (jugglers), 
plenty isherry (wine), plenty brandee 


pawnee, i cheeroot, pay every- 
ing. i 


ery proper Sahib go; Wilde 
Sahi & Wi ton Sahib, Lode Sahib, 
Follin Sahib—all Melican Sahib go— 
Baba big Melican banian !” 

Truly, Karlee’s eloquence was per- 
suasive. Here was no vulgar promise 
of Bengalee magnificence and hospi- 
table profusion. I knew the “Great 
American Banian;’’ his person was 
said to be not fatter than his purse— 
his family pride imposing, his love of 
display a passion, his airs nabobish, 
his residence palatial, his retinue an 
army, his repasts sumptuous, the fam- 
ily jewels astonishing, his grandson a 
pampered pet; and himself—the Great 

ican Banian. 

** Karlee, we will go.” 

The cold season was just closing, 
somewhat earlier than usual. Punka 
fans were coming into play again ; the 
tatties, or wetted mats, were te a a 
to reappear in verandahs. Old Bux- 
soo, the Khansaman, had thrown off 
his quilted blue jacket, with all its 
vanity of crimson fining and shiny but- 
tons, for nine months to come. The 
fierce durwan at the gate had unmufiied 
his fine military head, and giving his 
‘‘regulation” whiskers and moustaches 
to the air once more, no longer looked 
a a‘ ee: — “ang a oni 

ogul as he appeared to Bishop Heber. 
Paice Decree he had dwelt in shiv- 
ering decencies for three months, were 
“stripping to the buff,” and trying 
their suppleness for a set-to with the 
sun. Tricksy monkeys, recovering their 
agility with their tropic comfort, were 
catching not yet limber flies on veran- 
dahs; mina-birds in bamboo cages on 
walls were vociferating qui-hi! qui- 
hi! with leveling irreverence to ever 

asser, careless whether he were hig 

rahmin or vilest pariah; and astute 
“adjutants”—those pampered scaven- 
gers—that had stood on one long leg 
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in isolated and gymnastic wretchedness 
till the observer might well have fancied 
they would —_ so, now stalked alon 

parapets and the railings of roofs wi 

airs as stately as though claiming in 
their bipedness proud community with 
man, and looking abroad over the fresh- 
ly steaming land, regaled their nostrils 
with the uprising f: ce of garbage, 

Cook & Co.’s is the Tattersall’s of 
India. Twelve hundred horses stand 
in their stalls at once ; and their crack 
turn-outs, from the, most modest of 
saddle-cobs to a four-in-hand of sump- 
tuous Arabs with bawling syces in blue 
and yellow livery, are in lively demand 
by fast strangers who would make a 
splendid dash on the Esplanade, to as- 
tonish the Chee-chees—as the half- 
castes are called—or take the fancies 
of romantic French maidens in excur- 
sions to Chandernagore. 

Toward dusk on the 25th, ten of the 
blue and yellow syces held by the heads 
ten well-groomed Arabs, attached to 
as many neat buggies with their tops 
down, at the corner of Sircar Lane and 
Cossitollah. A score of young Ameri- 
cans, who had reason to be satisfied if 
their horses were but half as fast as 
themselves, waited, whip in hand, in 
front of the go-downs. Around them 
a bustling crowd of natives vociferated. 
Chaprasseys, or footmen, who came 
from the Babi with his compliments 
and competing proffers of service, to 
show the way, and clear the narrow, in- 
tricate and thronged bazaars along the 
line of procession—or rather, course, 
link-men with flaring bamboo-joints, 
fed with petroleum ;. bearers, solicitous 
and vigilant, bringing to this Sahib his 
handkerchief, to that his porte-mon- 
naie, and to another, his cloth cap—in 
place of the solar hat, unseasonable 
after night-fall—or his warm pea-jacket, 
in forethought of the chilliness of the 
dawn ; syces, with the true instinct of 
the Oriental varlet, bullying the rabble 
in a polyglot of dialects, and superla- 
tively glorifying the Sahibs—like ‘* Eo- 
then’s” donkey-boys in Cairo, or the 

-boys at Singapore. Hi, toom 
junglee-wallah ; toom banchut !—hi, hi, 
toom sooa, toom chota sooa !—jou ! jou! 

eldie jou!—Sahib hai! Lard Sahib 
ai! jou!” ‘Ho, you drunken loafer, 
you blackguard, get out of the way 
on the right! 0, you pig, you 
young rascal pig, get out of the way 
on the left! Quick! jump quick, jump 
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quick! for this Sahib comes—this rich, 
strong and terrible nobleman comes— 
he comes! he comes !’’ 

And so we whirled and rattled, with 
infernal hubbub; the chaprasseys and 
linkmen shouting as they ran before us, 
the syces still bawling as they hung on, 
by tooth and nail, behind—and all to 
astonish the denizens of that shabby 

uarter, whom the flashing cortége did 
flutter exceedingly. Men laughed and 
shouted, women screamed and grabbed 
for loose children, and youngsters of 
overy sex, size, complexion, and degree 
of nakedness scrambled and yelled. 

But safely enough, nevertheless— 
for the munificent and careful Baba had 
brilliantly illuminated every house alon 
the route with pretty lamps—we sp 
through the unfragrant concourse, and 
the distracting din, and the bewildering 
glare :, past the close, silent, and mys- 
terious dens of the Jewish quarter, 
whose vacant verandahs, too decorous 
by half, made the place suspicious 
by their very airs of innocence; through 
China Bazaar, and past long lines of chow- 
chow stalls, with their parti-colored and 
fantastic balloon-like lanterns, and their 
queer caudated people—-pleasant rascals, 
‘“*Omnibus-mongers,” cordial and pre- 
possessing, but very sly—scolding, sing- 
ing, laughing, laughing, singing, scold- 
ing, altogether and all at once, forever and 
forever ; past the substantial and demure 
go-downs of prominent Parsees, rich, 
respectable, reserved and tomantic ; past 
the neater, cooler, sweeter bazaars of tho 
Armenians, who deal in silks, and Canton 
crape, and pifia goods, and Cashmere 
shawls, and Seersucker—from whose 
green-latticed balconies above, low, mu- 
sical laughter and whispered songs, and 
the provoking tinkle of muffled guitars, 
came down like the soft sprinkling of 
April showers at twilight; past the 
steaming, lamp-smoked, fetid dens of 
Bengalee peddlers, sickening with the 
mixed disgust of opium pipes, and rancid 
ghee, and mangy pariah dogs. 

And so we sped laughing, and shout- 
ing merrily to one another—now grazing 
with buzzing wheel, as our horses shi 
from a sudden yell, or fiercer array of 
lights, or the red flash of a petroleum 
fire, the pit-falls of stone ditches on 
either side ; now stinging with our whips 
the bare loins of some insolent or lazy 
scamp who dared to seem regardless of 
our haste; now dispersing with free 
and gallant salutations a balcony-full of 
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dim daughters of Israel, upon whom, 
round a sharp corner, we had come un- 
awares—and so we reached the Babi’s 
lodge. 

If I were called upon to describe that 
scene of distracting hullabaloo and scram- 
ble and glare, I could find only the im- 

erfect comparison of an opuim sale at the 
xchange in Tank Square ; and that can 
be likened to nothing in the world’s hur- 
paren sacred or profane, but the 
ft jargon and incoherent Kilkenny- 
catness of the Tower of Babel, when 
masons and joiners, confounded into 
fiends, threw down their tools, and tore 
their hair, and foamed; and, with red 
eyes, and swollen temples, hoarsely be- 
rated one another for drunkards and 
dazed fools, and rolled on the ground in 
witsendy desperation, and cried for their 
dear universal tongue, which, like Leigh 
Hunt’s pig in Smithfield Market, had 
broke away from them, and would be 
sure to run down all manner of streets. 

Winking our eyes and shielding our 
ears, we hurried through the gate-lodge, 
only staying for a moment to bestow the 
customary bucksheesh on the handsome 
durwan, all-glorious in his authority and 
hospitality. Some chok li 
men in uniform—followed 





by an army 
of bearers and chaprasseys, escorted 
us through the native throng that im- 
peded the approaches, into a grand 
column-girt rotunda, brilliant with a fir- 
mament of perfumed lamps, and deco- 
rated with complimentary festoons of 


American and the Com *s in- 
tertwined. Here we pry Adhere dh 
ered, a mixed concourse of European 
and Asiatic guests in their holiday attire, 
presenting in the variety of their cos- 
tume and language such a picturesque 
and curious assemblage as can only be 
met with on some ceremonious occasion 
in Calcutta. 
A numerous company were ranged in 
a circle on sofas, benches, and chairs, 
leaving the central space free for the 
movements of their entertainers and at- 
tendants. As many more were passing 
from place to place, ea 
antries with their friends, following 
officious kitmudgars to an upper floor, 
where were refreshments, chess and bil- 
liards, or chatting apart with fat but dig- 
nified banians. There were graceful and 
scholarly babis, of the “Young Ben- 
” — and the style of Rajin- 
ur Dutt; grave, enlightened and 
sagacious Parsees, competent, by their 
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liberal views, if not by lacs, to fill the 
placirrsrben he shall have departed from 

is. sphere of munificent usefuluess—of 
Sir Jamesetjee Jeejeebhoy, whom all In- 
dia delights to honor fur many wise and 
princely. endowments; Aunlo-Indian 
officers of the Napier school and prac- 
tice, bluff and * devilish blunt’ old Joe 
Bagstocks with grizzled moustaches and 
complexions like a guinea—* livery” old 
boys. who can never get their curry hot 
enough; puppy heroes of the ensign 
age, with. incipient whiskers, cut mut- 
ton-chopwise, and dickeys desperate 
with starch—such fellows as you see 
periodically ‘* bawed,’’ or ‘*I-believe-yoy- 
my-boyed,”or, “I-say-F wed-deuced-fuine 
guirl-ed”’ in the portfolio of Mr. Punch. 
There, too, were chee-chee civil-servants 
on very chee-chee salaries—cheap, ser- 
vile, and especially “nigger ”—with 
whited sepulchres for daughters, if 
whited sepulchresscan be touched with 
a Terpsichorean madness of the legs, and 
concentre all their aspirations in gym- 
nastic and perspiratory rehearsals of 
polkas and valses a-deux-temps. And 
there, too, were British civil officers 
on very Anglo-Indian salaries—costly, 
supercilious, and especially ‘+ boss”——es- 


corting ‘‘ Company’s widows,’’ gencral- 
officers’—orphan--daughters—in—reduced- 


circumstances, and other equivocal 
speculations in crinoline who had con- 
ceived a longing for ‘* three hundred ru- 
pees dead or alive.” 

Our comfortable host, the fat and fine 
old Baba, modestly attired in pifia, as 
if to. denote that the pleasure his 
rupees might afford his friends sufficed 
for him, passed from guest to guest, his 
hands laden with the rarest and most fra- 
grant flowers, which ever and anon he 
sprinkled, as is the superfluous custom 
at such entertainments, with rose-water 
contained in a vase of gold with which 
a servant attended him, while another 
bore, ona silver dish, minature bottles 
of attar of roses, pretty fans, fantastic 
ivory toys, and even aruby or two, which 
were for presents to distinguished stran- 
gers. and dearest friends. For every 
one, as he passed, this fine old Indian 
gentleman had the true De Coverly 
address—prettinesses and presents for 
the ladies—good-fellow-familiarities or 
deferential compliments for the men. 

On_a decorated balcony the Gover- 
nor-General’s. band—graciously contri- 
buted for. the occasion—discoursed the 
latest music from ballet or opera; while 
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on the floor native musicians plagued 
unoffending fiddles, pinched and twitch- 
ed obstinate guitars, mauled helpless 
tom-toms, and drew squeals yf anguish 
from miserable pipes, tortured in all 
their stops with the question peine et 
dure. It wasa pity that all plaved at 
once, and scarcely fairer to the audience 
than the performers. 

Presently there was a stir on that 
side of the rotunda over against the en- 
trance and the main body of. guests; 
and with * Trip to the Wedding” from 
the Government band, and something 
to correspond, no doubt, from the out- 
raged tom-toms and the excruciated 

ipes, the bridegroom in his litter was 
rne into the midst of us on the honor- 
ed shoulders of his bearers. 

At first, this litter was so shrouded 
with heavy satin curtains, in blue and 
crimson, purple and orange, embroider- 
ed with gold, and bordered with massive 
bullion fringe, that our curiosity, pre- 

ared for a rajah’s splendors, was not 
indulged with even the dimmest hint of 
its quality or the appearance and state 
of its occupant. But when the bearers 
set their burden down, and the Baba, 
with proud and partial hands, drew back 
the hangings, we saw a sort of bedstead, 
wide and high, and all of silyer—ara- 
besquely traced and gilded at the cor- 
nices, and inlaid in the posts. A cushion 
of cloth served the purpose of a mattress, 
and a skirt or valence of the same mate- 
rial, fringed with gold cord, hung nearly 
to the floor. There were no pillows or 
coverlet—for this magnificent structure 
partouk of the character of a royal 
divan rather than of a couch. 

Within, a beautiful, graceful and in- 
telligent-looking lad, of twelve perhaps, 
sat enthroned on a princely pile of 
Cashmere and Canton shawls, true silks 
of Samarcand, the wondrous textures of 
the old consecrated looms of Benares, 
fine linen of Ireland, and even velvets 
from Lyons. He was clad—corsleted 
and greaved and helmed—in jewels of 
a rajah’s patrimony ; golden. bells hung 
silent, so motionless he sat, from his 
ankles—golden bells from a bright band 
of gold that encircled his brow ; he was 
slippered with gems too; a Cashmere 
scarf served him for acumberbund, and 
his loonghee cheapened Tyrean purple-- 
or that fabulous texture of Dhacea which 
the cows ate unawares, as it lay on the 
grass where a royal rajput’s daughters 
had spread it to bleach, 
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The Babi—when the proud interval 
devoted to the first wonder and admira- 
tion of his gaests had passed—-took the 
dazzling boy tenderly in his arms, and 
kissing him fondly on both cheeks, with 
a happy smile led him forward into the 
midst of the company. Then the bo 
laughed and all the golden bells jingled, 
and the band of the Burra Lard Sahib 
—as the Hindoos style the Governor- 
General—struck up roe strains ; 
and even the twitched guitar lifted up 
its now willing voice, and the squealing 
pipe forgot its pain and made merry— 
for this tender child was the newly- 
married spouse. 

From guest to guest he passed, grace- 
fully salaaming, and to the fair ones of 
the company he offered, with impartial 
gallantry, heliotropes, which ever turn, 
longing, to the sun, and white rose-buds 
for their significance, and mango-blos- 
soms, meaning fruitfulness. Then, hav- 
ing sprinkled the brows of the fairest 
with rose-water, and into the lap of a 
pretty maiden in her fresh teens dropped 
a pure opal, he sweetly kissed his finger- 
tips in salaam again, and withdrew to 
his throne, where he sank down among 
his shawls like a brown Cupid among 
flowers. 

Then the Babi seated himself in a 
plain arm-chair in the very centre of 
all, and clapped his hands thrice, for a 
signal that the minor shows of the even- 
ing might begin. 

First of all came the nautch girls, ar- 
rayed in barbaric drapery and jeweled 
in profusion—bells on their ankles, and 
rings on their toes, and bright ribbons 
of silver braided in their hair, confined 
by golden bodkins. Transparent veils, 
dyed like the mist when the red sun 
goes down behind it, enfolded them from 
top to toe, and pearl and sapphire- 
studded vests of amber satin flashed 
through and through. From their deli- 
cate ears, pierced in twenty places, were 
suspended, softly tinkling, as many 
rings; and a great hoop of gold, sup- 
porting a central pearl and two rubies, 
hung from the nose and encircled the 
tp so that the jewels lay upon the 
chin. : 

When they began to dance it was 
easy to forget the obdurate guitar, the 
abused tom-toms, and the heart-wrung 
Pipe in their poetry of motion, the pan- 
tomime of tender balladry—the devo- 
tion, the anguish, the patience, the 
courage,.the victory of love, related in 
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curved lines of grace and beauty, in the 
brown roundness and suppleness and 
harmonious bendings of soft, elastic 
limbs, serpent-like in lyric spirals. It 
was not dancing, speaking Ellslerwise 
or Taglionicé—they neither leaped nor 
skipped, neither balanced nor pirouetted, 
there were no tours de force or pit- 
astounding gymnastics —they glided, 
they floated, in the melody of action; 
and when one sweet young singer lifted 
up a fresh but well-trained voice in the 
artless plaintiveness of Taza Butaza, 
our hearts were filled with the Indian 
ditty that Sir Walter Scott so loved. 

This done, the jugglers came on— 
common-place fellows enough, with few 
and simple apparatus, and none of the 
awful and dazzling paraphernalia of our 
Cockney Herr Alexanders and Yankee 
Fakirs of Ava. Squatting humbly on 
the ground they waited for the word. 
The Baba, smiling, called one to his 
feet, and bade him show us a sample of 
his art. The man asked for bottles, 
empty glass bottles, whole or broken, 
as the Baba pleased. A kitmudgar was 
sent to the refreshment-rooms above, 
where champagne corks had been hop- 
ping smartly by platoons, to fetch a few 
** dead men.” 

When one was handed to the fellow, 
he sounded it once or twice against 
another, and stepping forward, with 
many salaams, to the audience, passed 
it from hand to hand to be examined, 
that it might be perceived the bottle 
was a good bottle, and no deception. 
Then returning to his place, he broke 
the bottle in two, and with a fragment 
in each hand, coolly bit off large slices, 
as one would devour a melon or a cake, 
and with no noticeable care, or any pe- 
culiarity in his manner of masticating, 
but with seeming satisfaction, as thou 
he were enjoying a repast, deliberately 
chewed them finely, spitting forth from 
time to time large mouthfuls of glitter- 
ing glass-powder, sometimes lightly 
— with blood, till the whole was 

one. 

Then, at a sign from the Baba, the 
man approached the spectators, to dis- 
play his mouth to such anxious scientifio 
inquirers as might desire to examine it.. 
Plainly there had been no trick—the 
fellow had in very truth masticated the 
glass, and his lips had suffered a few 
scratches. If, in the course of the per- 
formance, he had spit out a formidable 
slice of tongue, we admiring new-comers 
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would, no doubt—like the sailor who 
attended an exhibition of the Wizard of 
the North, when he treated his audience 
to a trick not on the programme, by 
blowing off the roof of the house—have 
had no more alarmed exclamation to 
utter than **Wonder what he’ll do 
next !” 

After this glassivorous monster, came 
some experts of the more familiar sort 
—the sword-swallowers, and the fire- 
eaters, and the tossers of balls, and the 
posture-makers. We soon tired of 
them. 

Then followed a more startling er- 
hibition. Some Nutt gipsies were led 
out—a family of four, being a man, two 
women, and a boy. They brought with 
them a tall pole which the man fixed 
upright, in a piace in the floor prepared 
to receive it. They had also two or 
three brass dishes, some eggs, an 
earthen jar or two, anda bottle. When 
the man had planted his pole, he began 
trotting round it, in a narrow circle, 
ehanting a monotonous song, which 
every moment quickened with his pace. 
One of the women sat on the ground 
and beat with her fingers on a small 
drum; the boy drew a clattering ac- 
companiment from a sort of castanets ; 
the other woman remained for a time 
silent and still. But presently the man 
clapped his hands with a smart double 
stroke, and at the sign the woman rose 
to her feet and, as he passed her, 

rang with marvelous agility to his 
shoulder, and then to the very top of 
his head—where she stood with folded 
arms, statue-like, and seemingly as 
firmly planted. 

Still the man ran on, faster and 
faster. Then the boy laid down his 
castanets, and took up one of the 
earthen jars, with which he followed 
them ; and ere we could see how the 
nimble feat was done, the jar was on 
the man’s head, and the woman stood 
upon it in the same attitude as before. 
And still the man ran round and round, 
faster and faster, and faster went his 
single-noted song, and faster went the 
drum. 

Then the boy brought a brass dish 
and a bottle, and the man slipped the 
dish under the woman’s feet, so that 
it covered the jar like a lid; and he 
stood the bottle upright on the dish, 
and the woman poised herself on one 
foot on the bottle, and with outspread 
arms, and her free foot in air, was 
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is 

And still the man ran faster and 
faster, and the drum and the castanets 
hurried to keep up with him; and not 
until we had grown dizzy, and all the 
rotunda revolved in our eyes with those 
revolving gymnasts, did the woman leap 
nimbly to the floor and with a smile set 
us free. 

Then the elder woman left her tom- 
tom, the younger taking her place; and 
she stood in the centre of the cleared 
space with a small basket of eggs in 
her hand. Around her head she bound, 
smoothly and securely, a broad fillet, 
from which twelve silken cords, equi- 
distant, having each a small noose at 
the end, were suspended, and hung just 
a little lower than her shoulders. 

At once the music began—slowly at 
first, then faster and faster, as before; 
and she gyrated with it, measuring her 
velocity by its time. Like a whirling 
dervish, at last she spun—a human 
teetotum—till the silken cords with their 
nooses stood centrifugally, straight out 
from her head; and when her velocity 
was at its wildest, one by one she hung 
twelve eggs in the loops, and whirled 
on, till the cords were like the spokes 
of a light Yankee wagon in a state of 
2.40, and the eggs made a white halo 
round her head. Then, by slow degrees 
she checked her speed, and at the end 
replaced her astonished foetus-poultry 
in the basket, undamaged by so much as 
a dint. 

After this the Nutts withdrew amid 
hearty applause, and with generous 
bucksheesh from the Babi. They were 
to be followed by the famous mango-trick 
—wherein a mango is made to grow 
from the seed and bear fruit, for the 
delectation and special wonder of the 
gazers. But we had seen that many 
times before, and had been bored past 
patience by everybody’s desperate 
theories to explain it; indeed, we pre- 
ferred to believe, with the old Indiamen, 
that it is a veritable miracle. So we 
withdrew to the refreshment saloon, and 
having comforted our sympathetic fa- 
tigue with champagne and fruits, took 
our leave—happy that in India, on such 
occasions, we could do that without 
ceremony. 

As we passed through the extensive 
compound, still brilliant and noisy, we 
saw people enacting legitimate drama 
that Dr. Bellows would hardly have 
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approved, with pages wonderful 
make-pretenses of their makers. There 
were celebrated wrestlers, too; and a 
great outcry announced that, in a contest 
just concluded, one fellow bad pitched 
another over his head and broken his 
ribs. In India, a wrestler is never 
called beaten for being merely thrown; 
he must be turned on his — and 
slapped upon the belly. For this, her- 
culean strength is required—the strug- 
gle is at its fiercest then. 

We were promised, if we would 
tarry, a sight of the poupemane of a 
sheep-eater—one of those horrible 
fellows from the mountains, a reclaimed 
Thug perhaps—who would strangle a 
large sheep with his hands, and havin 
skinned it with his teeth, would then an 
there devour it without knife or fork, 
entire, raw, reeking and warm. But 
we feared this might prove too much for 
our suppers; so, betaking us to our 
buggies, we sped homeward through 
the still illuminated streets—one of us, 
at least, having visions by the way of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, Signorina Soto, the 
Wizard of the North, Ze Monstre Paul, 
the Polish Brothers, Thugs, Feejee Can- 
nibals, Charlotte Cushman, and Borro- 
boola-gha. 


II. 
THE ADJUTANT’S GRAVE. 


Ir was at the taking of Rangoon. The 
crashing batteries of a dozen steam 
frigates had leveled the stockades on 
the river side. Black masses of naked, 
smoke-stained Burmese, exposed at their 
guns, or in shallow trenches, when 
the teak walls fell or were burned, were 
mowed down like grass by a hail-storm 
of grape. Our artillery was landing. 
The 18th Royal Irish were already in 
the breaches and wt the water-gate. 
The Burmese dropped their cumbrous 
shields, and lances and dhars, and fled 
yelling, back toward the great Pagoda. 
Those wild Irish, possessed of the same 
devil that. dashed and slashed and 
stabbed and hacked and hurrahed ih 
the Enniskilleners at Waterloo, went 
off in hot chase, Only one regiment! 
—for they would not wait for the slow 
boats which were bringing the guns, and 
the 80th, and the sepvy rifles, but broke 
away in pursuit, in spite of the almost 
frantic officers, who, weak and hoarse 
with ineffectual efforts to check their 
mad command, were forced to follow at 
last. all chasing the bubble reputation 
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together. One regiment, at the heels of 
ten thousand panic-stricken savages ! 

One of the glorious fellows of the 
crack 18th in this tempestuous hurly- 
burly, was Fallon, the adjutant. He was 
the equipped model of “a gentleman 
and a soldier” according to the standard 
of his proud regiment—a jovial boon- 
companion, generous comrade, fast 
friend, frank and fearless enemy—in 
sport a child, in taste a scholar, impetu- 
ous in fight, pitiful in victory. 

As his disordered party charged 
shouting up the broad Dagon Road, 
between the long lines of the Inner 
Stockade, over bamboo bridges thrown 
across trenches, and past grim gigantic 
idols and poonghee houses fantastically 
carved, the Adjutant, who had lingered 


behind the rest, striving to the last, in his 
habitual devotion to discipline, to restrain 
men, happened to be in fhe rear of 


‘How now?” jestingly cried Clark, 
an English ensign of the Adjutant’s 
mess, who was running just before him, 
‘our plucky Fallon at the back of us 
all! This is bad enough for me, old fel- 
low, who have my medals to win; but 
it will never do for you, with those red 
ribbons to answer for.” 

“Tam doing my best, Clark, my boy,” 
Fallon replied, ‘*and shall be up with 
that crazy sergeant presently. You 
know I am good fora short brush of 
foot-race ; fast running is one of my 
accomplishments—thanks to my _bog- 
trotting education, and the practice 
Lord Gough gave us.” 

Hardly had the words done ringing in 
his comrade’s ears, when the gi t 
Fallon, the pride of his corps, received 
in his generous breast a dozen musket- 
balls as he sprang up the broad stair- 
case of the Dagon Pagoda—first of them 
all, and quite alone. He fell on his face, 
stone dead, on the stairs, sword in hand, 
and smiling. 

When all was over, and his regiment 
held the post of honor on the very throne 
of the Boodh, they gave him a soldier’s 
most distinguished obsequies, burying 
him in a solemn grave of talipot trees, 
behind a poonghee house of the gro- 
tesquest architecture, and just outside of 
what were afterward the sepoy lines. of 
the 80th. His faithful orderly planted 
a rude cross at his grave’s head, and 
set an English white rose there. An 
American missionary gave it him. 

In Calcutta, Norah Fallon—beautiful 
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accomplished, witty, altogether radiant 
with rare charms of mind and person— 
waited with her young child for news from 
the soldier-husband who had her heart 
in his keeping within the stockades of 
poy yon en they told her he was 
dead, she fell, uttering only a sharp cry, 
and lay as one dead for many days. 
But when she awoke to the conscious- 
ness of her profound bereavement and 
her eternal widowhood, she shed not one 
tear nor spoke a word, but took her 
boy and went aboard a troop-ship that 
sailed on the morrow for Rangoon. 

On the voyage, still she spoke not, 
nor ever wept—the silence of her sorrow 
had something sacred, almost awful, 
about it, that commanded a deilcavy of 
consideration, which was a sort of wor- 
ship, from the rudest around her. 

‘Asvived at Rangoon, no sooner had 
the ship dropped anchor off the King’s 
Wharf, than arch sent her chaprassey, 
a Hindoo errand-goer, with a note to 


Gen. Godwin, commanding the Com- 
pany’s forces in Burmah: ‘ The wife 
of Maurice Fallon, adjutant in the 
18th of her Majesty's Royal Irish, 
would be permitted to see her husband’s 
graves she awaited the expression of the 


eneral’s wishes on board the Maha- 
nuddy.” 

She waited long. At last the answer 
came: “It was with unfeigned sorrow 
that Lieut.-Gen. Godwin found himself 
constrained, by the exigencies of his po- 
Sition, to refuse the widow of one of 
his best officers, whose loss was felt by 
the whole Anglo-Indian army, the sad 
privilege of visiting the spot where his 
comrades had consigned him to a brave 
soldier’s grave. But the General’s foot- 
ing in Rangoon was precarious ; hour- 
ly apprehensions of attack, by a strong 
body of the enemy, were entertained. 
It was known that a daring Burman 
chief was approathing with a numerous 
and well-armed force, and had already 
arrived in the neighborhood of Kem- 
mendine. Therefore, for the present, 
the Lieut.-General must forbid the 
landing of his country-women from tho 
shipping, on any pretext. He hoped to 
be forgiven by the dear lady, whose 
grief he humbly asked to be permitted to 
participate in; but, in this case, he was 
not left in the exercise of the least dis- 
cretion—such were the Regulations.” 

When Norah Fallon had read these 
lines, she retired to her cabin in silence, 
and was not seen again that day. On 
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the next, she was observed in frequent 
and eager conference, in whispered 
Hindostanee, with an old and faithful 
bearer, gray-bearded and of grave and 
dignified demeanor, who had long been 
in the confidence of her husband—in- 
deed, a sort of humble but father! 
guardian to the young, Leickideheslend, 
and perhaps imprudent pair, who, with 
their darling between them, were all-in- 
all to each other, and heedless#f all be- 
side. The old Hindoo had formerly 
lived several years at Prome, whither 
he had gone in the capacity of bearer 
to an Englisk commissioner; he knew 
the Burmese character well, and could 
speak the language with tolerable 
fluency. 

There were many “friendly” Bur- 
mese at Rangoon at this time, deserters 
from Dallah, shrewd fellows who hai 
foreseen safety in British ascendancy, 
and being mostly fishermen, had offered 
themselves for “ Inglee” muskets for 
the nonce, with a sharp eye to profitable 
nets thereafter. Indeed, not a few of 
these calculating traitors had taken to 
their old trade already, and were busily 
plying their poles and hooks from crazy 
canoes at the mouth of Kemmendine 
Creek. It was not long before some 
of them, hailed by old Buxsoo, the 
bearer, came alongside with, as he said, 
fish for the ‘‘ Mem Sahib,” his mistress. 
On these occasions he conversed with 
them in Burmese, and whoever watched 
narrowly the astonished and anxious 
faces of the fishermen must have ob- 
served that neither the freshness nor 
the price of their finny prizes formed 
any part of the discussion. 

It was a dark night—no moon and a 
cloudy sky; all hands had gone below 
and ‘turned in” some hours since. 
The officer of the “deck, night glass in 
hand, paced the “bridge,” or leaned 
over the rail and watched the lights 
ashore; while the quartermaster pa- 
trolled at the gangways. But these 
were not alone on deck; on the bull- 
ring of the after-gun the pale and 
tearless widow sat, still as a shadow, 
and peered through the darkness shore- 
ward, to where the 18th’s lights gleamed 
from the Great Dagon. Such was her 
nightly wont, and officers and men had 
become so accustomed to it, that she 
sometimes sat there till after midnight, 
unheeded and forgotten. 

The young officer still chased with 
his eyes the restless lights, and dreamed 
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dreams the while of home and of a 
sweetheart; the gruff old quartermaster 
paced up and down, and thought of 
rize-money and the ‘old woman.” 
either had eye or thought for the 
oor lady—they were so used to her 
onesome ways, d’ye see—else they 
might have found something unusual in 
the anxiety with which she watched a 
singular object in the water astern— 
only an empty canoe drifting towards 
the ship! Not drifting either; for now 
that I point them out to you, you can 
see two black heads, with long hair 
twisted in a barbaric knot behind, peer- 
ing warily above the water in front of 
the boat, which seems to follow them. 

The love-lorn youngster, or the gruff 
old quartermaster on prizé-money in- 
tent, did look toward the bull-ring a 
little later, and saw—nothing; the lady 
was gone. Whither? to her cabin? 
No; she could not have passed them 
unobserved. But that was easy to de- 
cide—her light still burned; her state- 
room was open, and vacant. Where 
then was she? Good Heavens!—it 
could not be—and yet it must—poor 
lady!—poor baby! They gave the 
alarm; they roused the ship; a gun 
was fired; a search made—in vain; 
alas! it must be so—‘ she has gone to 
join her husband.” 

True! but not that way, gruff old 
quartermaster; not that way, senti- 
mental master’s mate. Stop thinking 
about her—have ears and brains for your 
duty. What was that shot on shore? 
And, hark now! another, and another, 
and another! the alarm is given in the 
British lines; the sentries have dis- 
charged their pieces and runin! See! 
the place is all a-blaze with lights; 
every poonghee-house is illuminated ; 
you can discern the great porch of the 
Golden Dagon, with its griffin warders, 
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from here. They are beating to arms ; 
the trumpet sounds the ‘ assembly.” 
What could that first and solitary shot 
have been? 

Ah! my nautical friends, while your 
sapient pates were busy guessing, that 
pair of barbaric black heads have drifted 
under the stern again, and the same 
canoe has drifted with them—nor empt 
this time; for, look again, and you will 
see that her light is no longer burning, 
and her state-room door is closed; and 
—can it be?—yes, you do hear her 
breathing. Wait! spare your heads 
the guessing; it will all be cleared up 
for you one day. Wait till you dare 


‘to ask Norah Fallon why she makes so 


much of that withered white rose. 

Gen. Godwin’s next dispatch to the 
Governor-General contained a curious 
passage: ‘On the night of the 15th, 
the cantonments were thrown into dis- 
order by a false alarm, caused by the 
ps) varying discharge of a pistol in the 

ipot groves which incloses the grave 
of the late Adjutant Fallon, who fell 

loriously in the attack on the Dagon 

agoda; the spot is close to the sepoy 
lines of H. M. 80th. My men main- 
tained good order, answering the As- 
sembly call with remarkable celerity, 
and in complete equipment. At day- 
break, asepoy of Major Ainslie’s picket 
found a dead boa of great size, and 
evidently just killed, lying across young 
Fallon’s grave; also, suspended to the 
cross by a blue ribbon, a gold locket 
containing two locks of hair—a lady’s 
and a child’s; and fastened to the 
cross, by a short Burmese poignard 
a the paper, the inclosure marked 

” 


Inclosure X contained the following: 
““There are no ‘Regulations’ for the 
heart of an Irish soldier's wife. 

“i N. F.” 





NOSES. 


WE were sitting the other evening by 
: the fire, toasting our toes on the 

fender, preparatory to taking our ac- 
customed nocturnal journey to ‘* Bed- 


fordshire,” when we chanced by 
accident to notice the shadow of our 
nose on the wall. The veriest trifle 
will sometimes modify, or altogether 


change, the current of our thoughts. 
The shadow of our nose on the wall, 
somehow or other, entirely engaged and 
absorbed our meditations. 
Incontinently we. found ourselves 
engaged in deep cogitations concerning 
noses in general; and much did we 
marvel how one of the organs of ow 
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senses, which apparently was’ the lead- 
ing feature of the face, should be so 
seldom mentioned, and occupy so little 
of the attention of those who, either in 
works of fact or fiction, have to de- 
scribe the ‘‘ human face divine.” Prose 
writers and poets have been prodigal 
and minute in their descriptions of 
every feature and lineament of the 
countenance. Much has been said and 
sung about the hair—hyacinthine locks 
and ebon tresses, and clustering ringlets 
of light-brown and dark-brown, and 
yellow and golden locks, are all familiar 
to us as household words. Oceans of 
ink, and acres of paper, have been used. 
in describing eyes. Our eyes have 
been wasted and worn away in reading 
descriptions of eyes. We have been 
bored to death with descriptions of 
black eyes and blue eyes, hazel eyes 
and gray eyes. The ears, and the 
cheeks, and the eyebrows, have been 
the theme of countless pens—the chin 
has had considerable attention paid to 
it, especially if it had a dimple; and 
we have heard lips described times out 
of number—but, strange to say, 
searcely a single writer, in prose or 
verse, has said anything in commenda- 
tion of the nose. 

Nay, they have frequently omitted to 
take any notice of it whatever; and, 
if they did deign to mention it, the 
thing was done with a cold common- 
place civility, as if the nose was a thin 
of no consequence—a mere cipher, of 
no value whatever. We see no good 
reason why the nose should be treated 
in this scurvy manner; it is as good, 
and useful, and ornamental, as either 
the eyes, or the mouth, or the ears. 
Have the eyes any right to look down 
upon the nose as a thing quite beneath 
their notice? or are the lips of nobler 
descent, that they should cur] themselves 
up with an air of supercilious contempt 
at their neighbor in the floor above? 
We think not. 

Neither do we think that amorous 
young men are justified in constantiy 
passing by their mistresses’ noses with 
silent contempt. They will write 
melting sonnets to their ladies’ eyes, 
and, peradventure, to their eyebrows ; 
they will address glowing verses to their 
cheeks, and melting stanzas to their 
lips; but we never heard of any man, 
under the influence of the ‘ tender pas- 
sion,” addressing a sonnet to his mis- 
tress’s nose. How is this? Is a lady’s 
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nosé a thing to be sneezed at, and treated 
Surely 


with contempt in this manner? 
the age of chivalry is gone! 

We should like, also, to know, if that 
numerous body of men, who plume 
themselves not a little on their art in 
describing the human countenance, are 
to be countenanced in their endeavors 
to discountenance the nose. On all oc- 
casions they give the nose the ‘* go-by.” 
They seem animated with a secret 
grudge at the nose, and not only wish 
to put it down, but to keep it down. By 
the way in which they have treated and 
talked of it, they have led simple folks 
to think that there was something dis- 
reputable about the nose—that it had lost 
caste and character—and that, in short, 
the less that was said about it the better. 

We are resolved to see justice done 
to the nose. We will no longer stand 
by, and see it by turns browbeat, neg- 
lected, and sneezed at. The age of 
chivalry has not altogether passed away ; 
the weak, and the distressed, and the 
neglected, will find a champion. We 
shall buckle on our armor, and do battle 
in behalf of this much-injured and neg- 
lected organ. 

The reader may, perhaps, feel in- 
clined to laugh in his sleeve at our zeal 
regarding the nose, and may think that 
it is hardly worth while making such a 

rodigious pother about such an insigni- 

cant member. The nose an insignifi- 
cant member! There never was a 
greater mistake. You may probably 
think it a matter of little consequence 
whether @ man has a large nose, or a lit- 
tle nose, or, peradventure, even any nose 
at all. We think quite the reverse, we 
think even a noseless statue a most piti- 
ful and ludicrous sight, and we certain- 
ly do not know on earth amore contempt- 
ible object than a man without a nose. 
He cannot follow his nose—he cannot 
turn up his nose—he cannot even be 
led by the nose. 

The only advantage which the man 
minus the nose has over his fellow-men 
who are blessed with noses, is, that it is 
morally impossible to insult him by 
taking him by the nose. He has un- 
doubtedly a clear advantage over them 
in that respect. It must be confessed 
that, even with that advantage, noseless 
men have never been in much request; 
the yhave always been at a discount. 
We never heard of a man without a nose 
making a great noise in the world, even 
in the matter of snoring. 
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But to put aside the extreme case of 
men without noses, we ask was there 
ever an instance known of a man with 
a small, pitiful, paltry nose, distinguish- 
ing himself in arts, literature, or arms? 
Wesuppose not. Were Homer, Shake- 
speare, or Milton, or Raphael, or Cor- 
reggio, Napoleon, or Washington, men 
with little noses? Had the “Iron 
Duke,” the hero of a hundred fights, a 
little nose? If he had, we are certain 
he never would have gained the battle 
of Waterloo, or become prime minis- 
ter of England. There is, in truth, 
more in anose than many people seem 
to imagine. 

Extremes, however, are not good. It 
is possible for a man to have too little, 
as well as too much, even of a good 
thing. This holds especially in the mat- 
ter of noses. A man may havea small, 
diminutive, tom-tit of a nose—in short, 
a mere apology for a nose; or he may 
have a remarkably large, powerful, aris- 
tocratical-looking nose, which seems 
to rule * lord of the ascendant” over all 
the rest of the features. As temper- 
ance is better than either drunkenness or 
total abstinence, soa medium-sized nose 
is better than either a very small or a 
very large nasal organ. If, however, 


we were by some overpowering neces- 
sity obliged to have either an exceed- 
ingly small or an exceeding large nose on 
our face, we would prefer to have one 


of large dimensions. A man with a 
large nose, if he does not always rise 
in the world, very seldom sinks into the 
lowest current of society; his nose 
keeps him always floating above. He 
is generally at least decent, and frequent- 
ly ‘highly respectable in his character 
and conduct. 

None of these things can be predicated 
of a man with asmall nose; it is mor- 
ally impossible that he can rise in the 
world—his nose keeps him down. No- 
body likes to have anything to do with a 
man whose nose is contemptibly small ; 
there is something suspicious about such 
aman. The man, in fact, feels this 
himself ; he cannot look you in the face 
like one who has a full compliment of 
nose. He is continually reminded of 
his paucity of nose. He cannot shave 
himself, he cannot wash himself, he can- 
not tie on his neckcloth, he cannot see 
the profile of his face on the wall, with- 
out being painfully reminded that his 
nose is less than the least of all noses. 
A feeling of insignificance steals over 
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him ; he feels that he is a mere cipher 
in society—that he is, in fact, more’ in- 
significant thana tailor. He loses hope, 
becomes regardless of character and ap- 
pearance, drinks to drown the 

tion of his nose, and probably ends his 
days in obscurity, as a ballad-singer or 
knife-grinder. 

Noses differ from each other, not only 
in size but also in shape. Roman noses 
and aquiline noses are generally esteem- 
ed the handsomest; they belong to the 
large order of noses. There is some- 
thing dominant and aristocratic in the 
form and expression of these noses, 
which renders them very imposing. 
Such noses frequently belong to per- 
sons of superior intellect and high 
moral sentiment, and are oftentimes 
found indicative of great strength of 
mind, and decision of character. Gre- 
cian noses are very beautiful and be- 
coming in women, but we cannot say 
that we admire them in the male face; 
they give ita soft and silly appearance. 
We never knew a man with a Grecian 
nose who was not a confirmed nincom- 
poop. 

Cock-noses and snub-noses belong to 
the small order of noses. This descrip- 
tion of noses is much more numerous 
than any other; perhaps, two-thirds of 
the population have their faces adorned 
with noses of this fashion. The family 
of the cock-noses, if not very respecta- 
ble, are certainly very numerous. You 
cannot walk in the street, or go to church, 
or attend a public meeting, without see- 
ing hundreds of men and women with 
such noses. The cock-nosed men are 
a busy, bustling race, remarkable for 
their self-conceit and cool assurance. 
They are always nestling themselves 
into snug, little, great places ; ever and 
anon they are becoming candidates for 
the office of town-councilor, or ceommis- 
sioner of police, or magistrate, or some 
other place of honor, by which they 
will gain greetings in the market-place, 
and become entitled to the uppermost 
seats at feasts. Cock-nosed men are . 
generally remarkably loquacious, ‘and 
love well to hear the melody of their 
‘“‘most sweet voices.” Hence, at din- 
ners, they are constantly starting up and 
proposing toasts ; and, at public meet- 
ings, some cock-nosed man is sure to 
“* get upon his legs,” and raise an uproar 
by proposing an amendment or adjourn 
ment. The sense of the meeting may 
be clearly opposed to him, and on all 





sides his ears may be saluted with cries 
of ** Down, down,” ‘ Off, off,” ‘* Spoke, 
spoke,” and other popular marks of dis- 
approbation ; but the cock-nosed man 
is not to be put down—he is determined 
either to carry his amendment or spoil 
the meeting. 
The men with snub-noses are rather 
/ an amiable class of individuals. There 
| is a rich store of homor and drollery 
about their noses, which causes them to 
| be much sought after as boon compan- 
| ions. They are often cunning shavers 
—* men of infinite jest and most excel- 
| lent fancy.” Abstractly considered, a 
| snub-nose is not prepossessing. Logk- 
ing at the nose itself, we would not form 
high opinion of the mental or moral 
qualities of a man with such a nose; 
yet it is an undeniable fact, that many 
men who have been born into the world 
with snub-noses have frequently risen to 
at eminence in divers professions, and 
in the race of life have oftentimes left 
behind them men with far better noses. 
Nay, we know instances in which men 
with most ridiculous-looking, little, 


snub-noses, have contrived to step over 
the heads of men with large, imposing, 
aristocratic-looking Romannoses. There 
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is no accounting for these things—they 
are beyond the reach of our philosophy 
to explain. 

The last class of noses to which we 
shall advert are hook-noses. They be- 
long to the large order of nasal organs, 
and are rather of rare occurrence. The 
paucity of such noses, however, is not 
much to be regretted. The men who 
have the misfortune to have hook-noses 
on their faces are frequently ‘‘ no better 
than they should be ;” they are, in gen- 
eral, sly, insinuating rogues, who, by 
cunning and much craftiness, contrive 
to circumvent and cajole the simple 
ones of the earth. No good can ever 
be expected to come of a man having a 
hook-nose—** Let no such man be trust- 
ed.” If we were a tender-hearted maid- 
en, we would on no account fall in love 
with, far less wed, a man having a hook- 
nose. Sucha man would, in all proba- 
bility, commence beating his wife, even 
before the expiration of the honey-moon. 
We cannot explain why there should be 
so much wickedness in hook-nosed men ; 
but such is the case. We would not 
like to journey through Coventry with 
a man having a hooked nose. We shall 
add no more. 
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acs quarter of the gay and fasci- 
nating city of Paris has its distinct- 
ive and peculiar social characteristics. 
The “Quartier St. Denis” has been 
appropriated by the busiest and the 
dirtiest of the trading population; the 
Chaussée d’ Antin, with its gay pave and 

houses, by bankers and mer- 
chants ; and St. Germain, with its large 
hotels and aristocratic air, by the an- 
cient nobility, so admirably described 
in the novels of Balzac; but that 
which is the most peculiar, which 
has no rival, in fact, in any other city 
in the world, is the ‘ Quartier Latin,” 
the natural retreat of students and 
grisettes. 

Grisettes! how many are the asso- 
ciations which this word calls up !—how 
many mingled recollections does it 
excite, from the time of Laurence 
Sterne to that of Eugene Sue! and yet, 
when the question is asked, how 
cult it sally is to define satisfactorily 


the true character of that creature of 
life and animation, a Parisian grisette ! 
The French academy cannot do it; for 
the dictionary description of ‘a woman 
of mediocre condition” is an avoidance, 
not a solution of the difficulty—for the 
grisette stands alone, defying defini- 
tion. 

If you walk in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, however, or stroll down 
the Rue Vivienne, or the Rue Richelieu, 
you recognize at once one of the class 
so essentially peculiar; and you say, 
“Ah! there is a grisette.” You know 
her at once, perhaps by her pretty 
dress of bright-colored cotton, by her 
tasteful and coquettish cap, with its gay 
knots of pink ribbon, and by her neat, 
well-fitting boot; or if you fail in her 
costume, you know her by her bright 
eye, her rosy cheek, her ready smile, 
and her elastic step. 

If one could take cognizance of her 
thoughts, they would be of Paul de 
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Kock’s last novel, of the coming ball, 
of the Sunday’s féte, or of the hand- 
some student, who has twice during the 
morning strolled past the window of her 
employers, and whom she once danced 
with at St. Cloud; yet that little gri- 
sette has been working very hard, and 
for perhaps two nights since has not 
closed her eyes; but what is that ?7-- 
she has earned thirty sous a day, she 
has means to enjoy the next féte, to buy 
a new cap, perhaps to minister to the 
wants of the suffering student, whom 
she thinks, poor fool, most surely loves 
her. And ’tis well that she has a bright 
fancy, a lively spirit, and a trusting 
heart; for her interest in the world’s 
goods are otherwise slender enough. 

Escaped from childhood and appren- 
ticeship, the grisette takes a little gar- 
ret, just large enough to contain a bed 
and table; she has no chair, for the bed 
renders that a superfluity, and the purse 
of the young milliner who earns but 
thirty sous per day, admits of none. 
There is, however, a little mirror, a 
portrait of the Duke of Orleans, and a 
water jug filled with violets, which she 
must take out before washing, but the 
water is the more welcome for its per- 
fume ; and outside her window is a box 
full of stocks, the favorite flower of 
grisettes. 

Unfortunately, however, this botanic- 
al taste of the grisette is much against 
her. There are many morose and self- 
ish people who cannot understand the 
love of flowers, or indeed of any other 
unstimulating and simple pleasures ; 
and the elderly citizen, whose room is 
immediately beneath that of the grisette, 
has this order of mind. He is apt to 
lean forth early and late with bald head 
and dressing-gown, to enjoy the air that 
agitates the cowls of the neighboring 
chimney-pots ; and the care the grisette 
bestows upon her botanical nurslings, 
by watering them twice a day, the 
effect of which sometimes extends itself 
to the head and collar of her neighbor, 
is not calculated to increase any feelings 
of amity between the surly citizen and 
the lively grisette. : 

The grisette seems the only creature 
in the world over whom change and cir- 
cumstance have no control. She never 
sighs, but laughs and sings ; and if she 
has not one sous in the world, with 
which to purchase her roll and coffee, 
she only laughs the merrier. The gri- 
sette is the most laughter-loving being 
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that can be found in this existence of 
care and calculation; but she never 
calculates, she leaves all that to dull 
people and diplomatists. Tell her she 
may fall ill; she laughs, and asks ‘if 
there is not the Hotel Dieu?” Tell 
her she may be unable to work, and 
may starve for want of means; she 
laughs, and asks, ‘‘ who ever died of 
want in Paris ?”’—for she has not read 
‘Les Mystéres,’”’ and never believes in 
evil. Tell her old age may come, when 
lovers, health, and spirits will all for- 
sake her; she laughs again, and tells 
ou that ‘‘ thousands of grisettes have 
ived before her, and she is content to 
do as they did.” 

But, it is not only in avoiding all 
care for the future, and in taking no 
heed, not only for to-morrow, but even 
for the evening of the same day, that 
the extraordinary conquest of a perpe- 
tual sunshine of feeling over the ills of 
life develops itself in the grisette, but 
it is precisely the same with the contra- 
rieties of the present. If,, until four 
o’clock in the day, the -grisette has not 
tasted a morsel of food, and seeks the 
six sous necessary to purchase a cutlet, 
when she knows she can find no credit, 
and if, after all her search, only a two 
sous piece appears, she laughs, shakes 
her head, and trips gaily forth, hoping 
to discover a friend who will lend her a 
dinner; and should she find that the 
fleuriste at the corner is as badly off as 
herself, they laugh together at the ab- 
surdity of the thing. If, in the coldest 
night in winter, she breaks the pane of 
her little window, and has no means of 
replacing it, she laughs; aad as the 
wind whistles round the room, sings to 
it a joyful refrain. 

Still, the grisette is not exempt 
from the pains and penalties of life. 
Paris is not a paradise to her; and 
though many moments are eminent- 
ly happy, many hours there are, 
which, to another, would be heavy and 
grievous. The grisette toils at her 
vocation every day but Sunday, and 
even then generally until mid-day ; for 
she is a victim to others; and as a fleu- 
riste, on embroiderer, a milliner, a 
sempstress, as the case may be, has 
little time that she can claim. Some 
classes of grisettes work at home, 
others are attached to the shops they 
serve. If the grisette works in her 
little garret, nothing can be more soli- 
tary and monotonous than the day she 
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passes; in the work-shop it is other- 
wise ; and although the mistress of the 
establishment, once, herself, a grisette, 
but now of an age **respectable,” im- 
voses silence by her presence, this con- 
straint removed, masqued balls, and ap- 
proaching fétes, afford abundant con- 
versations to the grisette there em- 
ployed on the bonnets and dresses of the 
great ladies, to whom a grisette is a 
creature worthy only of every descrip- 
tion of contempt. 

Still, the solitary day passed in her 
own apartment, among the chimney-pots 
of the Quartier Latin. does not make the 
grisette sad or unhappy. She exercises 
her fingers it is true, perhaps laborious- 
ly, always with an agility, neatness, and 
taste, worthy th: highest admiration; 
but her thoughts are free, and employ 
themselves actively on all the subjects 
most interesting to her. The grisette 
affects nothing—neither religion, nor 
morality, nor learning, nor sensibility ; 
but she sings over the airs of Mu- 
sard’s quadrilles, laughs again at the 
recollection of*Paul de Kock’s novel, 
that she remained awake all night to 
read, and of the handsome student, who 


twice offered her the shelter of his um- 
brella, when overtaken by a shower of 
rain upon the Boulevards. 

Like the great dames who despise her, 
the grisette kas her tastes, but they are 
simple and inexpensive, and bear no 
resemblance to either Sévres china or 


cashmere shawls. The grisette loves 
flowers, neat boots, roasted chestnuts, 
galettes, negus, and refreshments gen- 
erally. In galettes and chestnuts she is 
a connoisseur; and the good man who 

resides in his stall at the Porte St. 

enis, would no more think of offering 
an ill-made galette to a grisette, than 
would a chestnut-roaster of the Rue du 
Buc expect to impose upon her an infe- 
rior fruit, instead of the true and cele- 
brated produce of Lyon, which foggy 
town is as famous for its chestnuts as its 
silks; art engaging itself to charm 
duchesses, and find nature providing 
for the grisettes. 

Like all French women, the grisette 
affects pockets, both in her apron and 
in her dress; and strange enough is, 
sometimes, their store. Should she, in 
seeking for aught, find the necessity of 
taking out their contents, it is remarka- 
ble if one does not find chestnuts more 
or less roasted, half a galette, a few 
French plums, a thimble, a needle-case, 
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and the claw of a small lobster; for the 
ee of a grisette is at once her work- 
ag, and her general dependence against 
hunger; and when is a grisette not 
hungry? Poor creature, her hard work, 
her fine climate, her contented spirit, 
her general animation, her anticipations 
of the bright and pleasurable, all give 
her an appetite; but it is seldom that 
the gratifications produced by the good 
fare of a Parisian cuisine fall in her way ; 
a cutlet at the most, or more commonly 
a cream-cheese and tough galette, are 
her most choice dainties—unless indeed, 
at the féte des Loges at St. Germain’s, 
where, in gipsy style, fowls are alike 
roasted and eatenin the open air, and 
the great diversion of the day seems to 
bein the labor of the cooks—then in- 
deed the grisette and the student, if 
they have three frances bétween them, 
set aside one for the ball, and spend 
those that remain in good cheer, a bot- 
tle of thin wine, a fricandeau, and a ga- 
teau; and nothing that can be produced 
by Véry, with all his pines and iced 
champagne, can be found half so deli- 
cious ; for with the feasters of St. Ger- 
main’s is the pure spirit of enjoyment 
—the spirit excited by rare indulgence, 
and not sated and worn by perpetual 
stimulants. The Parisian lion (dandy) 
is ready to offer all his fortune for the 
invention of new pleasures ; the grisette 
wonders at the immensity that exists, 
and she asks in her simplicity for noth- 
ing better than their perpetual repetition. 
To the world of Paris generally, 
Sunday is a day that in the city is 
marked by dullness, at least after mid- 
day: for instead of shops lined with 
lithographs, millinery, the literature of 
the day, or articles of verti, nothing is 
to be seen but lines of green shutters, 
occasionally diversified by paintings of 
the calling pursued within ; or, here and 
there, but very rarely, with an apposite 
remark on the sacred character of the 
day; but to the grisette, this Sunday is 
a féte-day, a day of joy, a day worth 
living for—_a day whose enjoyments are 
to be toiled for by days of labor, and 
nights of watchfulness—a festival de- 
voted to dancing, mirth, and pleasure. 
The fountains play at Versailles, or 
there is a fair at St. Cloud, or there are 
concerts at St. Germain’s, and the gri- 
sette has earned three francs—enough 
to pay her fare by the railroad, and to 
buy a galette when there; and though 
she knows full well that on Monday 
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morning she will not have a sous to pay 
for the milk that forms her early meal, 
she cares not then; nor does the coming 
day bring with it reflection. There is 
nothing in the whole world that the gri- 
sette loves so well as dancing; and she 
dances with a lightness and grace pe- 
culiarly her own. This taste is not re- 
markable, if we consider her character, 
and that for six days the poor grisette 
has been cribbed into her garret or her 
workshop—her every energy bent to- 
wards procuring this eminent delight. 
In summer, grisettes may be’ seen by 
dozens, strolling along the gardens of 
the Luxembourg, charmingly dressed in 
the most simple, yet coquettish costume; 
each leaning on the arm of a student, 
and all pressing forward to the Thurs- 
day’s ball, held on the bright green 
sward. Again, the carnival is the ely- 
sium of the grisette ; she believes that 
the world holds nothing half so capti- 
vating, and she plays her part to the 
full. But though the Sunday féte and 
the annual carnival are delightful, the 
grisette sometimes indulges herself by 
giving a ball in her own apartment 
among the tiles; and although half her 
friends remain on the stairs, and the rest 
stand all night—although she sleeps her- 
self the remaining hours on the floor, 
and knows that the next morning the 
proprietor will expel her from his house 
—although the whole party are dying 
with thirst—and thou h they have no 
music but the singing of the merry shcee- 
maker from the next street—yet the 
ball of the grisette, in her attic, is as 
much enjoyed as the best ball at the 
Tuileries or Versailles. 

The grisette is neither literary nor 
learned ; she can read, perhaps, with tol- 
erable ease a novel of Paul de Kock’s, 
and she can write a little in good text 
hand ; but orthography ominataal ba sadly, 
and she uniformly mends her pen with her 
scissors. Fortunately, however, as the 
grisette has sometimes an extensive cor- 
respondence, there are public letter wri- 
ters in Paris, as in the East—men full 
of zeal, worthy of confidence, and in 
their charges reasonable enough for the 
pocket of a grisette, unless, indeed, 
when they write in verse an epistle, 
which costs at least sixpence. 

The grisette is peculiar in her reading 
tastes. Victor Hugo and Lamartine 
she thinks little of; neitheris Alexan- 
der Dumas, or even Balzac, of much 
weight in the eyes of the grisette. 
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Paul de Kock, an author whom no Pari- 
sian lady would read, is considered b 
her as the greatest romance writer 
modern days, for she loves the me 
and the amusing, and will forgive muc 
under such a garb; she feels no sympa- 
4 for a strain of highly subtilized mo- 

ity, she says it is unnatural, and passes 
it over accordingly. Neither cares she 
for politics, and knows little of the dif- 
ference between the sultan, the pacha, 
Louis Philippe, or the Duc de Bour- 
deaux. 

It has been said, that a grisette loves 
a dance beyond all other earthly things ; 
and that if fétes champétres pass away 
with summer, and if there are no longer 
“ Bals de Paris,” and ‘* Buls de Willis” 
at St. Cloud, St. Germain’s or Versailles, 
there are in winter a hundred orchestras 
devoted to this salutary and healthful 
enjoyment of the grisettes within the 
_ The balls of Pwr season are 
equally joyous, yet each has its peculiar 
aspect—an aspect indefinable like the 
grisette herself, but they would require 
too much space to destribe, and I must 
leave them to the imagination of the 
reader, merely remarking, that they are 
all under the surveillance of the police, 
and that nothing can be more lively, 
more graceful, than the young dancers, 
nor, generally speaking, anything more 
correct than the arrangement itself. 
With us, it is often the dress, the socie- 
ty, the dissipation, the refreshments of 
a ball-room, that please; but to the gri- 
sette it is simply the exercise, the dance 
itself—her costume remains the same; 
there is still the pretty cotton dress 
freshly ironed, the little apron with its 
useful pockets, the smart cap trimmed 
with rose-colored ribbons, made up by 
herself, but setting the fashion to the 
milliners of the Rue Vivienne; the lit- 
tle black boots well fitting and tightly 
laced. As she is elsewhere, so is she at 
the ball; and for refreshment, it is sel- 
dom that she enjoys more than a glass 
of weak Bourdeaux at threepence the 
bottle. 

After the ball, there is nothing half 
so delightful to the grisette as the 
‘“« Spectacle ;”’ and the result, of course, 
is that the numerous theatres of Paris, 
those of the Boulevards particularly, 
realize larger receipts on partes or 
féte-days, when the shops of the mo- 
distes are closed. The Porte St. Martin 
or the Ambigu costs but little, less than 
sixpence purchases an entrance, and the 
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i will labor hard but she will earn 

is pleasure. The love of a‘ Specta- 
cle” is innate, I believe, in a grisette— 
for whether at the booths in a coun 
féte, or in admiration of the talents o 
Dejazet herself, the grisette is an ama- 
teur of the histrionic art; and in her 
own little garret, with an old tartan 
shawl gp over her gingham dress, 
dreams that even she is an actress. 
Were it not for this general taste for 
‘* Spectacles,” it would be difficult to 
account for the manner in which all the 
minor theatres of the French capital 
are nightly filled to overflowing; but 
when one looks round the house, and 
notes the students in the pit, and the 
grisettes—with their smiling faces and 
pretty caps—in the balcon and second 
gallery, the matter is solved at once, 
‘and one recognizes the universal taste 
which, in France, cherishes and supports 
the drama. 

In summer the grisette is a fervent 
admirer of the beauties of nature, in the 
shape of the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
little park of Monceaux, and she likes 
them the better if combined with don- 
key-riding and strawberries and cream. 
This mixture of tastes is also observable 


at the theater, for a grisette is never to 
be seen at the modern “ Bobineau,”’ or 
ancient theatre of the Luxembourg 
without oranges, or, if it is not their 


season, apples. As in all other matters, 
however, the loss of a good, held for the 
time to be such, never affects the gri- 
sette ; summer with its fétes champétres, 
its donkey excursions to Montmorency, 
its strawberry eatings, and its sunshin 
days, may be past—she does not sigh 
that it isso, but hails November with 
added joy, because all the yellow bills 
pasted over the walls of Paris, an- 
nounce the commencement of the grand 
masqued balls. And then we must grieve 
for the grisette. Habit and education 
have broken down the barrier which-sep- 
arates mirth and levity, high spirits, and 
utter abandonment to the intoxications 
of pleasure ; and when the grisette abdi- 
cates her costume and her sex, we fol- 
low her no further. 

In the Tuileries gardens, the grisette 
is sometimes to be seen, but rarely ; 
she may have a little dog attached by a 
string, or may be found among a group 
of laughing children with hoops and 
skipping-ropes by the sunny bank that 
the Parisians call the “little Pro- 
vence;” and it is pleasant so to see 
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her—for she seems in her right place, 
where all is bright and happy: It is 
difficult to say at what age the grisette 
ceases to be considered such, or butter- 
fly-like changes into a dull and uninter- 
esting thing. Some French writers 
give thirty as her prime ; but generally 
spoeking, I should think at twenty-six 
she became serious, and at two and 
thirty ceased to be a grisette. At this 
age she is transformed, changed ; the 
laughing, careless, dancing girl begins 
to calculate, grows fat, is orderly, eco- 
nomical, has perhaps a husband, per- 
haps children, and inculeates lessons 
of virtue and morality as if they had 
been the sole guides of her own life. 
Sometimes an ancient grisette takes a 
shop and commences trade as a wine- 
seller or grocer, married or unmarried ; 
but if married, she is generally a good 
wife and a good mother—she is stern 
to her servants, and to her dressmaker 
and milliner gives herself the airs of a 
princess—such are the strange changes 
that’ knowledge of the world, age, and 
circumstances, create in the Parisian 
grisette. Paris, however, is by no 
means the only city in France that pro- 
duces grisettes ; for Metz, Strasburg, 
Bourdeaux, and Toulouse, are all equal- 
ly celebrated for the gue and beauty 
of grisettes, whether dark or fair; but 
Paris offers a combination of the char- 
acteristics of ail the grisettes of France, 
whether of the north, south, or mid- 
land, and, therefore, more correctly gives 
a specimen of the class. 

urious and interesting as the char- 
acter of the grisette is, it is scarcely 
remarkable that such a class exists in 
France, when the country and its social 
condition is considered. The fathers 
and mothers of families are compelled 
to find some provision for their children, 
and among the various vocations of 
men, little remains for the girls of medi- 
ocre condition but to become dress- 
makers and milliners; the necessities 
of life constrain them to work indefati- 
gably, while the climate and habits of 
society in France induce to careless- 
ness and enjoyment. Without family 
restraint, without moral or religious 
education, while the opinion of the 
world around is in her favor, it is 
scarcely remarkable, that the light- 
hearted lively Parisian grisette recom- 
penses herself for days and nights of 
toil, by. reckless levity, too often, it 
must be allowed, carried beyond the 
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bounds of order, or morality. We 
grieve that itis so; but yet it must be 
acknowledged, that she has often dis- 
positions fitted for better things—with 
a tenderness of nature, and truthfulness 
of thought, that do honor to her sex. 
The faults of the grisette are the 
faults of her training, and the social 
character of her country. Her levi- 
ties do not harden her heart, or 
vitiate her character; they do not 
make her deceitful, interested, or full 
of hatred to those who may be bet- 
ter. The great lady in her handsome 
bonnet may sneer at the pretty girl in 
her gay cap, and perhaps even feel a 
little jealous of her gentility and grace ; 
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but the grisette never recriminates, 
even in thought. All her friends love 
her—all her Te laugh and 
sing with her—all, like her, go to car- 
nival balls, attended by their lovers ; and 
in all this the grisette knows no harm, 
for it is the habit of her class, and is as 
much part of her natural existence as 
is her daily labor in her vocation. 

If her friend or lover needs it, the 
grisette dines on a galette to provide 
them comforts. If both forsake her, 
she sheds no tears, she heaves no sigh, 
she indulges in no gloomy condemna- 
tions of “an ungrateful world;” she 
continues to trust and to confide, to 
work, to sing, to laugh, and to be happy. 





THE LAST POET. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ANASTASIUS GRUN. 


HEN will ye, oh ye poets, 

From song at last refrain ? 
When will ye cease from singing 
’ The old eternal strain? 


Is not unto the very lees 
The cup drained long ago? 
Have not the roses all been culled, 
The fountain ceased to flow? 


As long as the sun’s chariot 
Through azure holds its way ; 
As long as human countenance 


Looks up to him by day ; 


As long as lightnings flash o’er earth, 
And thunders loudly roll ; 

As long as ’fore the wrath of heaven 
Trembles a human soul; 


As long as, after tempests, 
In heaven is set God’s bow; 


As lon 


as human bosoms 


With peace and pardon glow; 


As long as night, in Ather, 
Sows stars with bounteous hand; 
As long as man the golden words 
Can read and understand ; 


As es, 4 as when the moonbeams shine, 


One 


eart is filled with love; 


As long as wanderer’s weary brow 
Is cooled by rustling grove ; 
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As long as leaves in spring-tide, 


Roses in autumn bl 


OW; 


As long as there are laughing cheeks, 
Or eyes with gladness glow ; 


As long as over new-made graves 
The cypress wails the dead; 
As long as hearts are broken, 
Or human tears are shed; 


So long her sway upon the earth, 
Shall hold the queen of song; 

And those whom she inspireth, 
Around her throne shall throng; 


And singing and rejoicing, 
The last of poets then, 

Away from earth’s old mansion, 
Shall pass the last of men. 


And still inclosed within his hand, 
God holds this world of ours, 
And looks and smiles upon it, 


As man on unculled 


Owers. 


And when this mighty flower is dead— 
When all earth shall pass away, 
And the red fire-ball of the sun 
Like fallen leaves decay— 


Then ask—if to thy question — 


The air reply again— 
Whether at last is ended 
The old eternal strain? 





AN ENGLISHMAN 


[Dr. Johnson always abused Scotland. 
The English Sam loved Sawney about 
as enaly as the American ‘‘Sam”’ loves 
Patrick; and the following recent let- 
ter of an Englishman traveling in Scot- 
land, to an Englishman at home, would 
have warmed the very cockles of the 
doctor’s heart.] 


AIL Caledonia! Land of tunnels 
and hotel charges! Land of short 
petticoats and Pactolian hair! Land 
of red noses! The delicate flavor of 
thy “whusky” still lingers on my 
palate, and inspires my pen to celebrate 
thy praises. 
It was in the afternoon of a close, 
muggy, premature spring day that I 
placed myself in a railway carriage at 


UPON SCOTLAND. 


one of the midland towns of England, 
and that same evening found myself in 
the full enjoyment of the bracing cli- 
mate of Auld Reekie. The westerly 
winds, which are there usually accom- 
panied by fertilizing showers, had 
changed that morning for a fine breeze 

‘om the eastward, which brought with 
it beautiful flakes of snow and delicious 
hailstones as large and as hard as sugar- 
plums, but free from the whitelead and ° 
saccharine matter that occur in those 
popes edibles. 

hese two winds reign alternatel 

throughout the year in the Scottis 
metropolis, with only rare exceptions, 
when they allow a hearing to the blus- 
tering railing of rude Boreas. This 
invariableness has the great advantage 
that the inhabitants are thus always 
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repared for rain or snow, and the ci 
has been expressly built to allow fair 
lay to the declamations of these 
ae sons of Atolus. Another ad- 
vantage is, that the spring and summer 
are not forced on with injudicious haste, 
as in the southern part of the island. 
The too fortunate dwellers in the north 
have snow in April, snowdrops in May, 
rimroses in June, green seberries 
in July, kidney potatoes in August, and 
in September they would have cherries 
did not the winter set in about that time. 
I have not mentioned the blossoming 
of the hawthorn, because I believe 
there is only one in the country, ori- 
inally introduced from France by 
ary Queen of Scots. There are no 
hedges, as is well known—it being 
thought useless to give them the trou- 
ble of coming into leaf for only a few 
weeks—and stone walls without mortar, 
to allow free passage to the wind, have 
been considerately substituted in their 
stead, And it is a fine sight to observe 
the hardy patriotism of the very ther- 
mometers. At a degree of cold when 
the effeminate instruments of London 
would be making themselves snug some- 
where below zero, their northern breth- 
ren boldly hold their own, and disdain 
to descend even to the freezing point. 
Although the temperature is delight- 
fully free from the exhausting heat of 
the tropics, and the sun has no power to 
scorch and blacken the golden hair, 
there is evidently a very remarkable 
degree of warmth in the ground, prob- 
. ably from subterranean fires. At least 
in no other way can I account for the 
difficulty experienced by the unaffected 
classes—especially by the beau seze, 
that is, the sex that is fond of beaux— 
in keeping their feet encased in shoes 
and stockings. I had previously heard 
from the lips of young mothers that 
there is no part of the human frame 
more exquisitely beautiful than the 
“tootles ” of an infant. And now that 
I have had the privilege of gazing un- 
rebuked on the untrammeled feet of 
Scotia’s lovely daughters, I can well 
appresant the maternal enthusiasm 
aforesaid. Imagine, sir, a Jennie Deans 
hurrying across a treeless moor, her 
symmetrical feet, ten inches by eight, 
flapping the soft oozy ground like two 
beavers’ tails, and you will understand 
the treat that awaits my mind’s eye 
when I again read the ‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” 
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I was also much struck by the taste 
displayed by the ladies in the harmony 
of colors, and in the general - 
ment of their costume. In cmaet 
metropolis, not even in Paris, would 
you behold a green bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace, and surmounted by a 
scarlet feather, while a more or less 
real cashmere shawl fell in angles over 
a brown merino gown, It is strange 
that these fashions have not yet reached 
London, for the plumed mushroom hats 
have y been intrcducedinto Edin- 
burgh. Such, indeed, are the grand- 
est triumphs of the electric telegraph, 
which thus makes one minute hand do 
for all mankind. 

It would be quite superfluous to offer 
my humble word of praise to the 
ful idioms with which the language 
abounds. Who has ever taken up a 
Scotch newspaper without being invited 
to a ‘public roup,’”’ at which a ‘ self- 
contained,” house with all its ** plenish- 
ing,” would be offered for sale at the 
‘upset price” of so much? Or if you 
drop in upon a friend at dinner-time he 
will probably ask you to ‘' sit down and 
sup a few broth,” and then tell you he 
has a piece of land to “feu.” If you 
hear people talking about ‘ flats,” you 
must not infer that their conversation is 
upon musical matters, or even about in- 
experienced young men. Nor need you 
be alarmed rf on asking a stranger some 
question he cannot himself answer, he 
should bid you ‘speer at thot indyveed- 
jual,” pointing to some harmless per- 
son advancing towards you. 

And how beautiful are the Scottish 
ballads when recited or sung by some 
venerable spinster, with a voice as 
sweet and as searching as the highest 
tones of a Highland bagpipe. The 
effect is positively thrilling. At the 
still, starry hour of onppen dante 
with what suggestive melody does that 
popular refrain ‘*Cal-ler-o-0-0 !” pierce 
through the lamp-lighted air. | But 
there was nothing more touching than 
the enthusiastic. perseverance of a 
“‘puir daft body’—Scotch again, sir 
—in introducing a variation into one of 
Bobby Burns’—pardon my familiarity, 
but I saw his farm—most characteristic 
songs. Thus the crone warbled through 
her nose, 


ae 7 a _ for a’ that, an’ a’ that, an 
a’ tha’ 
Aiblins a wumman’s 4 wumman tae—ae.” 
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As for morality, that is undoubted. 
So great is the value of a spoken word, 
that if in the presence of a witness you 
should call your cook your wife, 
straightway you twain would become 
one flesh. Or it suffices to address a 
damsel in writing as “my dear wife,” 
and the pains of bigamy stare you in 
the face if you lead another bride to the 
hymeneal altar. In the same manner 
the fair maiden becomes your wedded 
spouse should she in loving phrase call 

ou her “beloved” or “darling hus- 

and.” As Miss Parkes hath express- 
ed it, you might almost ring her with a 
kiss—the vulgar ceremonial being very 
properly a matter of secondary consider- 
ation. 

But there is nothing more cheerful, 
nothing more refreshing to the mind, 
nothing more harmlessly jocund, than 
the Seventh Day as it is observed north 
of the Tweed. On that day the grass 
grows in the very streets with gladness. 
An irascible but very particular friend 
of mine was sauntermg along Queen 
street, indulging in a shocking bad habit 
of half whistling through his eiosed teeth 
two bars—he never gets beyond that— 
of some popular air. It unfortunately 


happened that the pious worshipers 
were at that moment hurrying home 
from church, in all haste, lest they should 


drop any part of the meenister’s dis- 
course by the way. A decently-dressed 
mechanic, or small tradesman, overheard 
my very particular friend in his folly. 
Could he believe his own ears? Alas! 
there could be no doubt that hissing 
sound was a reminiscence of ‘Bobbing 
around.” But it might be owing to an 
accidental and momentary forgetfulness 
of self. So he tapped the shoulder of 
the irascible man, and sternly inquired, 
““D’ye nae ken this is the Sawbeth 2” 
“Confound it! yes, of course I do. It’s 
dull enough for two Sundays rolled into 
one.” The rebuker then rejoined, with 
solemn harshness : ‘‘Ye maunna whustle 
on the Sawbeth.’”’ * You be 1? ex. 
claimed my very particular friend, with 
animpetuosity that might have appeared 
indelicate in a female. For an instant 
the worthy Sabbatarian stared at the 
wretched man with an astonishment 
which presently turned into contemptu- 
ous pity, as he remarked to the by-stand- 
ers who were gathering around, ‘“ Ech, 
sirs! he’s jist a Pawpist.”’ 

The same simplicity of manners and 
the same austerity of moral discipline 
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very properly constitute the standard b 

which ismeasured any candidate’s fitness 
to represent his countrymen in Parlia- 
ment. There is a very important town 
in the north of Scotland chiefly known 
to Englishmen for its manufacture of 
marmalade. At the recent election, a 
gentleman had the audacity to solicit 
the votes of the electors,though conscious 
that one of the most heinous offenses 
of which a man can be guilty would very 
likely be charged against him. It is 
asserted, and very generally believed, 
that this ungodly individual, moved di- 
rectly by Satan, or one of his most 
potent ministers, actually perpetrated 
certain saltatory movements on the 
Sabbath-day, while visiting a friend in 
foreign parts. It is notorious to every 
cotter in the land that to dance at a 
sacred festival is an abominable and 
heathen practice. The poor benighted 


— were er of this grievous 
as 


olly. And—alas for frail humanity !— 

even the son of Jesse once so far forgot 
himself as to assume the character of a 
“master of capers gay,” and to dance 
to his own fiddling. 

But mark the consequences. His own 
wife despised him, ane | his spoiled child 
hurled him from his throne. Our Scot- 
tish confiseurs, however, would submit to 
run no such risks as thisin a year when 
a comet is close at hand to punish such 
laxity of morals, and a murrain on the 
cattle is only watching for such an op- 
portunity to cross the ocean stream and 
do deadly despite et our fat beeves 
and lowing kine. All honor, then, to 
these enlightened citizens, and may 
their marmalade ever maintain its po- 
sition on every breakfast-table in the 
empire. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more tru- 
ly characteristic of the modern Scot— 
whose ancestors deserted Wallace and for 
a long time rejected Bruce (the entomo- 
logical “ party”’ partial to spiders) —than 
his disinterested patriotism. Itis a mat- 
ter of honest pride to observe how large 
an amount of public work is undertaken 
by private individuals working har- 
moniously together and dovetailed into 
Boards. There is the General Prison 
Board, the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures, the Fishery Board, the Bible 
Board, the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor, and I know not how 
many more Boards besides. And yet, 
with all these onerous duties to fulfill, 
the hardy sons of the north cam still 
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find time to mix sociably with their fel- 
lows, and to grace the fashionable pro- 
menades with their manly presence. 
Their magnanimity, however, will be 
better appreciated, if, instead of in- 
dulging in generalities, I set before you 
the details of any one board taken at 
random. Let us select that for the Su- 
pervision of Relief to the Poor. Here 
we find a President at £1,200 a year, a 
Secretary at £800, five clerks at salaries 
varying from £117 to £235 each, a 
messenger at £40, three sheriffs at £100, 
and five unpaid members. Now, let us 
mark the noble return made by these 
sixteen individuals for this mean and 
scanty remuneration. I copy from the 
Edinburgh Daily Express: 

“(1.) Investigated charges against 18 
inspectors, dismissed 1, accepted the 
resignation of 4, censured 7, cautioned 
2, and found 4 not guilty. (2.) Passed 
a minute making inspectors responsible 
for the proper relief of the poor within 
their parishes. (3.) Issued a circular, 
explaining the duties of inspectors in 
regard to elections of local boards. (4.) 
Sanctioned change in the mode of as- 
sessment in 29 parishes, and refused to 
sanction change in 4. (5.) Increased 
the number of elected members of 
board in parish of Elgin. (6.) Ap- 
proved the erection of poorhouses in 6 
parishes, and combinations of parishes. 
Approved plans and sites for poorhouses 
in 2 parishes, and alterations or addi- 
tions in 5. (7.) Prohibited the use of 
double beds for adult paupers (!) in 
Aberdeen poorhouse. (8.) Inquired in- 
to the state of the Kirkaldy poorhouse, 
and intimated that, until altered, an 
offer of admission could not be recog- 
nized as a legal offer of relief. (9.) 
Sanctioned or refused to sanction rates 
for boarding paupers in certain parishes. 
(10.) Arranged for the eighth distribu- 
tion of the grant of £10,000 in aid of 
medical relief. (11.) Decided whether 
it was necessary that certain fatuous 
ae sate (290 in all) should be sent to 
asylums or not. (12.) Called attention 


of inspectors to the necessity of attend- 
ing to certain legal forms in the case of 


fatuous paupers. (13.) Decided 549 
complaints of inadequate relief; of 
these 300 were dismissed on the inform- 
ation contained in the mere schedule of 
application.” 

All this for a beggarly £4,000 a year. 
The case of the Fishery Board is even 
yet more striking. For the small year- 
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ly sum of £500, its members actually 
take the trouble to dispense £12,000 
annually. Yet one more note of admir- 
ation, and I have done. In the olden 
times the wisdom of our ancestors— 
wise, according to their lights—was 
content to regard the agricultural coun- 
ties as efficiently, or rather sufficiently, 
represented by the peers whose estates 
were almost coequal and synonymous 
with those counties. The proportion 
of county to burgh members was con- 
sequently very small, and thus the influ- 
ence of the great lords was in some 
measure restricted to their own House. 
In these liberal times we have, of 
course, changed all that, and in our 
well-directed attempts to give all parties 
fair play, have very considerately 
opened the Lower House, also, to the 
aristocracy. In a commercial and in- 
dustrial country, it is clear that the best 
judges of what is beneficial to trade 
and manufactures must be that impar- 
tial class which looks down serenely, 
from its pride of place, upon the toils 
and turmoils of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. It would be strange 
if this truth were not thoroughly un- 
derstood by the intelligent, sensible, 
independent electors of Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, out of fifty-three constituen- 
cies, twenty-four did themselves infinite 
honor by returning representatives who 
bear. titles or social distinctions. A 
Scotch paper, the Herald, thus classi- 
fies the chosen delegates of the people : 

‘‘ There is one peer, the Earl of Fife, 
who, by virtue of being purely an Irish 
peer, can, like Lord Palmerston, do- 
that which no British or, perhaps, no- 
Scotch peer can, viz., sit as a common- . 
er. In every other respect Scotch 
peers are entitled to the privileges of 
British or United Kingdom peers as: ' 
regards precedence, freedom from per- 
sonal arrest in civil action, etc. An 
Irish as contrasted with a Scotch peer 
(out of the sixteen representative 
peers), has still the extra right, if so 
inclined, to sit in the House of Commons. 
Then we have the two eldest sons (Earl 
of Dalkeith and Marquis of Stafford), 
and hence heirs-apparent to the great 
ducal houses of Buccleuch and. Suther- 
land; there are four prospective: earls, 
viz., Lord Haddo, Lord Melgund, Lord 
Dunean, and Lord Elcho. In addition, 
to make up this glittering bead-roll 
of twenty-four, we have the younger 
sons of marquises, earls, viscounts, and. 
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barons—also several baronets, and one 
knight, being our own worthy and 
ighiy-reepecied citizen, Sir James An- 
derson. ‘To descend, in one sense, in 
the scale, there are nineteen members 
returned for Scotland, all more or less 
of aristocratic lineage, such as Mr. Hope 
Johnston, Mr. Sterling of Keir, etc., oa 
can point to several descents, identified 


Times. [Aug., 
with the long possession of castles, 
mansions, and broad acres.” 

This leaves just ten members to be 
elected from among the commercial and 
industrial classes, and if you, sir, con- 
sider that an unfair pronecsee you need 
not expect again to hear from, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
CANDIDE. 





WITCHING 


TIMES. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE time was when Mark read the 

Bible to his mother; but now it was 
she who read it tohim. Sitting by the 
great lonely fireside, from which Ra- 
chel had been taken, glancing stealth- 
ily now and then at his face to see if 
any ray of comfort was there, she read 
with a little tremble in her voice: “ It 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth. He sitteth alone and 
keepeth silence because he hath borne 
it upon him. He putteth his mouth in 
the dust if so there may be hope. 
But the Lord will not cast off forever ; 
for though he cause grief, yet will he 
have compassion according to the mul- 
titude of his mercies.” 

Let us leave them there; she still 
holding the great brown book on her 
unsteady knees ; he still leaning for- 
ward, motionless, his face hidden by his 
. sun-browned hands. If we go to the 
Salem jail, we shall find Rachel with 
another Bible, also open, though its 

ages seem very hazy and distant to 

er, as if seen through infinite mists of 
tears. But let us not enter, for Elder 
Higginson is going in, and he has 
better business there than the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. We may peep into 
the study of Elder Noyse now, without 
any danger of encountering open 
Bibles. He seems to be rather fonder 
of opening a new stone flask which 
stands on the mantel-piece ; and, indeed, 
one would take it to be a friend that he 
has been in the habit of trusting for 
some time back, so frequently does he 
recur to it for counsel and consolation. 
Yet even that spiritual helper does not 
seem to bring him perfect steadiness of 


nerves or calmness of soul. Sometimes 
he looks suddenly over his shoulder, as 
if there were some one Calling him from 
behind; sometimes he opens his study 
door and glares out with dreadful ex- 
pectation, as if he had heard horrible 
whisperings in the passage. Is he 
haunted by spectres, or tempted of 
fiends, or are these the first symptoms 
of delirium-tremens? There are’ mo- 
ments, too, when he has the air of being 
ready to make some great confession ; 
and then again he seems to force him- 
self back into a steady and fierce resolu- 
tion of guilt. What makes him stare 
at his razor with such longing and yet 
coward eyes? Surely the simple idea 
of shaving himself cannot induce him to 
scowl and shudder after that fashion. 

And now Frisk had an affair of the 
most serious nature with the energetic 
executors of Salem justice. ‘I think, 
Square Curwin,” said Sheriff Herrick ; 
‘*‘or ruther, I want to know what you 
think about that ere dawg—Bowson’s 
dawg. Whether old Bowson was crack- 
brained, or boosy, or bewitched, or 
what not, you say you can’t say, and I 
say I can’t say. But the dawg—I 
reckon that dawg is a familiar; and I 
think he oughter be committed and 
brought to trial. What do you think, 
Square ?” 

“Well, Sheriff,” replied Curwin, 
gravely rubbing his chin, *‘ I am prone 
to believe that the dog, as you say, is 
a familiar. At any hazard he ought, as 
a measure of precaution, to be made 
away with. He has some very demoniac 
ways with him, eh ?” 

** Yells like murder at a hymn, or a 
meetin’-ous bell,” observed Herrick. 

“ Just so,” said Curwin. “I myself 
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kicked him out of lecture, two Thurs- 
days agone, for making a scandalous 
disturbance. But as to a trial, I think 
the court would hardly receive such a 
finding ; moreover, it would be some- 
what ludicrous, and would give a hold 
to the mocking Sadducees. I learned in 
Andover that the dog which was afflicted 
by Master John Bradstreet, was hung 
up without any formalities. I say, 
therefore, take this brute wherever you 
find him, and finish him at once.” 

“And the law will purtect me in it, 
Square ?” inquired Herrick. 

** Unquestionably,” replied the jus- 
tice. ‘* What is a dog’s life compared 
with the safety of everlasting spirits ? 
Does not the Scripture say, ‘ Without 
are dogs?’ showing thereby that dogs 
were little demat by the apostles.” 

Toward the deacon’s house went 
the sheriff, inquiring of every one: 
“Haven’t seen anything of a white 
dawg, have ye? A prick-eared dawg 
with a squirrel-tail—old Bowson’s 
dawg.” 

Very naturally he found the dawg at 
home, sitting in the sun on the door- 
* steps, and occasionally scratching at 
the threshold by way of requesting an 
entrance. Herrick whistled to him 
coaxingly, but. Frisk wagged his tail 
and remained at his post, as much as to 
say: I am monstrously obliged for your 
politeness, but I don’t like your com- 
pany. Herrick entered the yard and 
approached the animal, whistling and 
patting his knee with a smile of incon- 
ceivable fascination. Frisk, however, 
was sulky, and backed off as the other 
advanced, crouching in a deprecatory 
style, but still keeping at a distance. 
‘*Come here, sir, come here!” called 
the sheriff, angrily. Scared and re- 
fractory, Frisk now took to his heels 
down the garden. ‘ Drat the critter,’ 
said Herrick. ‘I shall have to run him 
down, which won’t be so thunderin’ 
easy.’’ 

This was tho nearest approach that 
he ever made to swearing; for, cold- 
blooded brute as he mag life was 
regular, and he even wént scrupulously 
to church, although not a professor. 
He rushed after Frisk, and found him— 
the incautious quadruped !—sitting in 
the door of the barn. Chasing him in, 
Herrick closed the only outlet, and 
muttered: ‘* Now I’ve got ye.” So he 
had, but not until he had trotted up and 
down stairs twenty times, scrambled 
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all over the haymows, bumped his head 
against the rafters, narrowly escaped 
impalement on a pitch-fork, and saved 
his brains, by a tight squeeze, from the 
spiteful heels of old sorrel. He clutched 
the fugitive by the scruff of his neck, 
at last, and rammed him, yelping, into 
an empty corn-bag which lay fortunate- 
ly convenient. Now then,” he solilo- 
quized, as he cooled off, ‘* where shall I 
hang this critter? It oughter be on 
Gallus Hill; that’s the form; that’s 
jurisprudence. He’s property, too; 
and I han’t no legal warrant to destroy 
it; might be prosecuted for it, I s’pose, 
according to law. I'll hang him on 
Gallus Hill, any way. That can’t be 
nary great violation of the charter.” 
He took a back way across the gar- 
dens, and reached his house without 
being observed by the Bowsons and 
Stantons. Saddling his brown nag, he 
mounted and set off for the gibbet; 
Frisk swinging, with stifled lamenta- 
tions, over his shoulder, while a troop of 
boys trotted on after him, wondering 
what show was now to be exhibited to 
their indefatigable curiosity. Arrived 
at the gallows, he tied his horse to one 
of the uprights, flung a light noose over 
the fatal crossbeam, and then proceeded 
to open the sack with: every suitable 
caution. Frisk allowed himself to be 
dragged out quietly, and made no sort 
of disturbance till‘he caught sight of 
the gallows; but at that spectacle he 
yelped and struggled furiously, as it 
the whole measure of his condemnation 
had been suddenly revealed to him. He 
had attended every execution in the 
company of his master; he had watched 
the convulsions of the victims in their 
last terrible agony; and he was no such 
fool of a dog as not to understand that 
all that kind of thing was extremely un- 
pleasant. I have no doubt that ‘he so 
comprehended matters; for now only 
did he make a frantic and bloodthirsty 
resistance. In fact, he did what he had 
never done before in all his good-natured 
life; he bit like a wolf, and brought a 
stream of gore from Herrick’s horny 
fingers. The sheriff let go his hold 
with a roar; and, ere he could pick up 
a stone, Frisk was forty yards off. Then 


“There was racing and chasing on Gallows 
Hill plain ; 
But the lost Frisk of Salem they bagged not 
again.” 
Where he went, or how he subsisted 
during the winter, is a mystery; but 
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not until the next spring was it that he 
sneakingly reappeared in his native 


e. 

The dreary new year of 1693 fol- 
lowed now; and two days after it came 
a court at which fifty unfortunates were 
tried for witchcraft, Let us hasten, 
with swift feet and half-averted eyes, 
over these monotonous tragi-comedies ; 
only observing that the general aspect 
of things was better at this time than it 
had been. The Colonial Assembly had 
appointed a regular Court of Oyer and 

erminer, in place of the informal one, 
called in the first emergency, which had 
acted with such savage zeal. Public 
Opinion had receded and was still 
receding from its high tide of affrighted 
credulity. People talked low against 
the convictions which had taken place, 
and loudly against the prospect of any 
future ones. On the other hand, 
Stoughton, Parris, Mather and others 
of Juggernaut’s enthusiastic support- 
ers, stung by the reproaches which 
began to volley at them, resolute to 
crush the reaction before it came to a 
head, did their best in procuring evi- 
dence, and in electioneering against the 
Sadducees. 

Rachel had the misfortune to be tried 
first, before the influence of these fer- 
vent gentlemen was quite broken. As 
she stood upin front of the judges and 
tried to murmur, “Not guilty,’’ the 
church was filled with a moanful whis- 

er of pity; but this voice of mercy 
ound no echo in the court, and the 
sheriffs hushed it down sternly. The 
poor girl could not defend herself; yet 
the bench would not allow Mark nor 
any one else to plead for her. As usual, 
too, every species of evidence, that 
could in any way tend toa conviction, 
was marshaled in one huge battery of 
accusation. 

Sarah Carrier was brought into court, 
and bullied out of some declarations 
concerning the magical nature of the 
More family, and the great peril of 
marrying into it. She was very un- 
willing to say anything against Rachel ; 
cried bitterly, and complained that El- 
der Noyse had threatened to hang her. 

In a very different spirit, and with a 
glib, flippant impudence, Elizabeth Par- 
ris swore that the prisoner had often 
afflicted her, both before and since her 
arrest. ‘‘Dear child, it is not so,” 
exclaimed Rachel eagerly; and then 
she added, with a look of tearful re- 
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roof: ‘There is another judgment, 
ear child.” 

These were the first words that she 
had spoken aloud; and they startled 
the audience for a moment into a 
wonderful stillness. Noyse broke it by 
muttering to Parris: ‘‘ Another judg. 
ment? another judgment? Why, bro- 
ther, she must hope in the judgment 
of Minos, or Mahomet. She can’t 
surely desire the judgment that we 
preach of.” 

“Oh,” replied the elder of Salem 
village, ‘she looks to her father’s 
coming; he is prince of darkness, you 
know.” 

Noyse shook with laughter, like a 
man whose nerves are perfectly un- 
governable, and walked unsteadily to 
the other side of the house to confer 
with Newton. During the whole trial 
he moved about incessantly, whispering 
to ministers, magistrates, and judges. 
‘“*T cannot see, elder,’’ said Hawthorne 
to him, ‘* why you are so exercised for 
the condemnation of this child. Sheis 
a meek, harmless little thing.” 

“‘He! he!” giggled Noyse, throw- 
ing a stifling breath of rum into the 
magistrate’s face. ‘* Why, justice, we 
all exercise for it, do we not? Surely 
the witnesses exercise. See Santy 
there in her convulsions. He! he! he! 
haw! haw!” 

He was certainly imprudent, with his 
continual strange laughter; but he was 
so beside himself with excitement or 
liquor that he did not know it. ** This 
exercise will soon stop, I think,” said 
Hawthorne. “People have played on 
one string as long as it will bear. 
reckon that we ought all of us to be 
cautious now, or something will crack 
about our ears.” 

Santy, as might be expected, came 
down with her evidence by the hourful, 
and spiced it with plenty of energetic 
hysterics. It was, however, the com- 
monest and dreariest kind of such rant 
as was usually poured out in the witch- 
craft trials. ‘‘ Rachel had tempted her 
to drink magic liquors; had haunted 
her, in company with a black man of 
small stature; had bitten her, and tried 
to get down her throat in the shape of a 
red squirrel; had flown away, in her 
sight, over tree-tops and into chamber- 
windows.” During her almost unin- 
telligible babble, many of the spectators 
absolutely yawned with weariness; a3 
much as to say that they had heard all 
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that kind of thing a great many times 
before. 

Her illustrious successor was William 
Stacey (brother of John Stacey, the 
tavernkeeper), that same shooting vaga- 
bond who, seven or eight months pre- 
vious, had come so near doing the busi- 
ness of Rachel’s pet, Harry. What he 
had to tell was that very circumstances 
together with such fantastic additions as 
his boosy imagination suggested. ‘* My 
dog Teazer,” said this sporting gentle- 
man, “he come on a red squirl, nigh 
Harry More’s cabin, under the pines, 
which he was like to nab; but it run 
away towards a tree, whereby I shot 
at it, and scoured on arter the dog. The 
squirl took another trail, and made fora 
bunch of elders, which, coming up to ata 
full run, I saw nothing but Rachel More, 
sittin’ on the ground aneath the elders, 
lookin’ mighty skeery like, with blood 
on her face and buzzum, which same 
put me in a dreadful skeer, as well as 
Teazer, who smelled of her and whined ; 
whereby I never said a word, but jest 
stood and pinted at her, seein’ as how 
she was a witch, and could change her- 
self into a squirl and change back. She 
was white and a pantin’, but up with a 
switch and flew at Teazer, who scoured 
off with his tail down, and I likewise, 
which I say without shame, having seen 
naught of the like afore or sence, as I 
hope to be saved.” 

Such was the long and short of Wil- 
liam Stacey's testimony, which flushed 
Noyse’s face with suppressed merri- 
ment, yet which, so far as corporeal 
circumstances were concerned, was as 
accurate an account of the bare circum- 
stance as one could reasonably demand. 
of a drunkard. For the present it gave 
very general satisfaction to the judges, 
excepting Judge Sewall, who ill-natur- 
edly took occasion to aggrieve the con- 
scientious witness by various skeptical 
cross-questions. A couple of old gran- 
nies, and as many little girls, swore that 
they were acquaint of this squirrel; 
that they had often seen him about 
More’s cabin, and even almost in the 
cabin; that he answered Rachel's call, 
jumped into her lap, and ran up and 
down her dress; that, to the best of 
their horrified belief, he was her familiar 
or attendant devil. 

“‘ Good-wife Daunton,” said the attor- 
ney to a smooth, dumpy woman, who 
- took her place on the stand, ‘* you are 
the helpmeet of the jailer, I believe.” 
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‘I reckon I be, sir, to be sure,” re- 
plied Good-wife Daunton, smiling in a 
way that put one in mind of a plate of 
soft butter. 

** Tell the court,” said Newton, “ what 
have been the communications of the 
os with regard to religion, since 

er confinement.” 

‘*T never knew as she have been con- 
fined,” replied Good-wife Daunton. “She 
haven’t been married a month, please 
the honubble court, sir.’’ 

‘*T mean to say since her imprison- 
ment,” explained the lawyer. 

‘* Oh, sence her imprisonment! Oh, 
sence then her communications have 
been beootiful to besure. She have read 
the Scripter amazingly, and hearn to 
prayer and sich like, as if she was a 
dyin’ angel.” 

‘* Oh, ah, yes,” broke in Newton, ap- 
parently not much gratified by the re- 
sponse. ‘* But you have examined her, 
I hope. Tell the court what witch- 
marks you have found upon her.” 

‘*Please the honubble court, I have 
examined her,” testified Good-wife Daun- 
ton. ‘I have examined her keerfally, 
and found no witch-mark whatsoever.” 

‘‘What a plague’s come over the 
woman,” muttered Newton. “I thought 
she always found witch-marks.” 

He dismissed the good-wife with a look 
of great contempt, and recalled William 
Stacey. That personage stated that, 
since the death of More, he had shot 
habitually in the woods around the de- 
serted cabin, and had devoted his atten- 
tion particularly to squirls, in the hope 
of massacring that one which had once so 
incomprehensibly frustrated him. He 
had killed above a score and a half of 
them in that vicinity, and thought that 
he had finished the career of the bushy- 
tail in question about the first of Octo- 
ber. 

This was sufficient: this explain- 
ed the absence of witch-marks from 
Rachel: three months would heal a 
sore spot, though it were made by no 
matter what unclean spirit. That mis- 
erable Elder Noyse seemed to be more 
amused than ever at this portion of the 
testimony. His excitement had evident- 
ly quickened his sensibility to the comic ; 
on perhaps, he appreciated all the risi- 
ble horror and nauseous grotesque of 
these tales about demoniac suckings. 
One really feels like despairing of the 
devil, at hearing of his playing such 
tricks on wrinkled old hags, of ninety 
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and upwards. He disguised himself, 
indeed, in the form of a toad, hedge- 
hog, miller, and so forth, as if he were 
ashamed of his business; but that does 
not in the least excuse the disgusting 
procedure, and his warmest admirers 
must concede that such conduct was 
unnecessarily vulgar. What a come 
down, Noyse, perhaps, thought, from 
his grand old days, as described by 
Milton ! 

But these things, absurd as they seem 
to us, had no laughable appearance to 
those solemn judges, nor to that young 
wife who stood up, worn with imprison- 
ment, and grief, and fear, to face tho 
dreadful apparition of death. Asif any- 
thing could be feared from so gentle a 
creature, she had been brought to court 
with her hands bound behind her. For 
a long time she looked with dry eyes 
on the hard judges, the keen hireling 
attorney, and the convulsed calumnious 
witnesses. But when Good-wife Daun- 
ton turned back her dress, exposing her 
neck and shoulders to that great assem- 
bly, the insult seemed to break the 
rock that sealed her tears, and they 
rolled down her cheeks for a while, un- 
checked and unheeded, At last she 
whispered to her husband: ‘ Mark, 
won’t you wipe the tears from my 
face 1” 

Mark did so, for that much was per- 
mitted him. There were other faces in 
the church at that moment that needed 
wiping. After a little she whispered 

in: ‘* Mark, let me lean on you, for 
I am so faint that I shall soon fall.” 

He approached, and was about to put 
his arm around her waist, when Noyse 
made a quick, angry gesture to Haw- 
thorne. The magistrate scowled at the 
implied order, but obeyed it; for he felt 
that the reign of Juggernaut was not 
yet quite ended. He put his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, and said re- 
solutely, yet not harshly: ‘‘ Stand back.” 
Presently Rachel begged for some wa- 
ter. Stoughton commanded her to be 
quiet, but he could not command in 
everything ; and, even as he frowned at 
her, she fainted. ‘ Her spirit,’ shouted 
the witness who was then testifying, 
‘*her spirit has gone to prison to visit 
her uncle.” Mark lifted up his wife, 
regardless of the jealous glare of Noyse, 
and fanned her with his hat until she 
returned to consciousness. Then the 
trial went on again: but far away, as it 
seemed to her; a vague, fitful, unmean- 
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ing murmur of words : something which 
concerned her as if it concerned her 


not. 

She collected herself when Stoughton 
charged the jury, and gazed at him with 
parted lips, ina tremble of eagerness. 
How learned the chief-justice was in 
‘weapon salve and other magnetic 
cures.” and with what lucidity he 
talked of ‘‘marvelous magical sympa- 
thies and the prestigiatory art of de- 
mons.” But he was most admirable 
when he discussed the scientific proba- 
bility of the evidence of William Stacey. 
“Truly, I confess,” said he, ‘that 
Stacey’s deposition concerning the 
transformation of Rachel More into a 
squirrel hath a somewhat ludicrous 
air, as, also, have his expressions con- 
cerning the dog’s smelling at her and 
whining ; but if there is any blunder in 
it, I think it is because his fancy was 
tickled with the featness of the pheno- 
menon—not that he would be so wicked 
as to tell a lie upon oath, and that for 
nothing. But if half-witted people 
think he swore false, I suppose it is 
because they imagine that what he told 
implies that Rachel More was turned 
into a squirrel—which she was not; 
nor did his report imply any such real 
metamorphosis of her body; but only 
that these ludicrous demons exhibited 
to the sight of Stacey and his dog the 
shape of a squirrel ; one of them turn- 
ing himself into such a form, and others 
hurrying on the body of Rachel near the 
same place and at the same swiftness ; 
but interposing betwixt that squirrel- 
like spectre and her body, by modifying 
the air; so that the scene there, to the 
beholder’s sight, was as if nothing but 
air was there, and a show of carth perpe- 
tually suited to that where the squirrel 
passed. So I have heard of some 

ainters that have drawn the sky in a 

uge, lage landscape, so lively that the 
birds have flown against it, thinking it 
free air, and thus have fallen down. 
And if painters and jugglers, by the 
tricks of legerdemain, can do such 
strange feats to the deceiving of the 
sight, it is no wonder that these air- 
invisible spirits as far surpass them in 
all such prestigious doings as the air 
surpasses the earth for subtlety. And 
as for Rachel’s being seen to fly in at her 
chamber window, there is no difficulty 
in it, if it be understood of her familiar 
that had transformed himself into hor 
shape. For itis no such unusual thing 
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for witches to appear, either in their 
astral spirits, or by their familiars, as 
if it were their very bodily persons. 
But when she sppernn to the squaw, 
together with the black man, and offered 
her to drink, it is likely it was her as- 
tral spirit. These are the most incredi- 
ble passages in the testimony; and yet 
you see how credible they are, if 
rightly understood.” 

The jurymen, however, did not quite 
agree with the learned and ingenious 
chief-justice. Either these absurd gen- 
tlemen had become skeptical with the 
rest of the community; or they were 
too stupid to see the force of the prose- 
cuting arguments; or they were false 
to their oaths and their duty as citizens. 
In few previous cases had the criminat- 
ing evidence being more precise, posi- 
tive, and consistent with itself than on 
this occasion; and yet, after a whis- 
pered consultation of five minutes, the 
jurors had the face to ignore it all, and 
bring in such a verdict as had been 
heard only once before during the en- 
tire witchcraft prosecutions. The fore- 
man cleared his throat two or three 
times, rubbed his puzzled head with his 
great, honest hand, cast a doubtful 
glance at Stoughton, as if he wondered 
what that great official would do to him, 
gave a long, earnest look at the ac- 
cused, and then uttered the simple 
words—Not guilty! There was a uni- 
versal shout: some of the women cried 
hysterically for joy, and many hands 
were stretched out to Mark and Ra- 
chel. The flush of fever faded from 
Noyse’s face, and he grew so white 
that it was observed by several persons. 
Parris looked as if he could sneak to 
the door between the feet of the spec- 
tators; while even Mather glowered 
about him with a startled perplexity, 
like a sailor waking up to the reality 
that his ship has gone down during his 
slumber, and left him but a_plank. 
Stoughton alone was fully equal in air 
and action to the emergency. He rose, 
shaking his robes, struck the table with 
his clenched fist, and shouted, ‘ Silence! 
silence! Sheriff, clear the house of this 
clamor !”” 

A minute or two brought that order- 
ly, law-abiding population to a respect- 
ful stillness. ‘“ Master foreman,” said 
Stoughton, ,“‘ and you others of the jury, 
Iam amazed, I am confounded, at the 
verdict which you have brought before 
the court on this case. By what con- 


tortions of reason, by what legerdemain 
of sophistry have you come to such an 
alienation of the truth? What foynd 
you incongruous or wanting in the tes- 
timony, or lunatic in the plea of the 
advocate, or what imposture in the 
charge of the judge, that you should so 
controvert and contemn them all? I 
should like to know what evil spirit 
hath crept into our society of late, to 
lead it into false argumentations and 
soft-heartedness toward sin. We were 
in a way to have cleared the land of 
these children of Satan. Who it is 
that obstructs the coarse of justice I 
know not. The Lord be merciful to 
the country! Go back now, and con- 
sider well your verdict; and when you 
bring it again to us, let it be such as an 
honest judge can agree to.” 

The jury went out this time, and 
was absent, engaged in violent discus- 
sion, for more than an hour.’ There 
were still several who clung earnestly 
to their first decision; but the majority 
wanted the back-bone necessary for the 
occasion, They crowded their way 
back through the unbroken audience, 
and signified to the frowning chief-jus- 
tice that they had come to an agree- 
ment. There was no more shoutin 
when the foreman declared. Rache 
Stanton guilty of the charges in her in- 
dictment, but greatly recommendable 
to mercy. 

Rachel was almost carried out of 
court and back to prison. They shut 
the door upon her, and shut Mark and 
his mother outside. Very silently did 
these last go to their desolate hearth; 
and very sadly did Good-wife Stanton 
try to resume those readings in Jere- 
miah; but it was more than her voice 
could do, and she was unable even to 
distinguish the words. 

Meantime, the trials went on rapidly, 
and two more were convicted before 


‘that day’s sunset. The morrow was 


the Sabbath; and the church was 
crowded. with people who came from 
all the vicinity to hear Cotton Mather; 
for it was given out that he had passed 
the whole night in preparing a sermon 
fitted to the occasion; a sermon in 
which the powers of man would be ex- 
hausted to revive the dying fanaticism 
of the village. ‘ Be astonished, O con- 
gregation of God!” he began; “stand 
astonished at the horrible spectacle 
which is before your minds. This vil- 
lage, and perhaps this land, never had 
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in it a more astonishing spectacle. Be- 
hold a young woman, but an old sin- 
ner, condemned to dic before her time 
for being wicked overmuch. Behold 
one just nineteen years old, and yet 
found ripe for the vengeance of a capi- 
tal execution. Ah, miserable soul! 
with what a swift progress of sin and 
folly hast thou made haste unto the 
congregation of the dead !” 

Two or three sturdy people opened 
their pew doors, and walked out of 
church before this sermon was half 
over; and we will take the liberty to 
do the same, never minding the denun- 
ciations of the preacher, nor the club- 
bed stick of the tithing-man. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


IF any person supposes that our Mark 
was a fellow who would let his wife be 
hanged without risking his own neck for 
hers, they are entirely mistaken. As 
long, indeed, as the tragedy was in sus- 
pense, he felt and acted like a baby ; and 
so far from being able to plot a rescue, 
he could not fashion a train of consecu- 
tive ideas on any subject whatever; but 
now that the worst was evident and there 
remained little or no hope that any one 
else would save Rachel, he determined 
to save her himself, and grew wonder- 
fully composed, clear-headed, and reso- 
lute. His first object was to find a method 
of getting her out of the country after 
he should have got her out of prison. 
The plan of escaping on horseback by 
land seemed difficult and dangerous ; for 
the winter had fully set in, the snow was 
two feet deep on the levels, and ic 
blasts wandered like murderers throug 
the desolate forests. The only other 
alternative was to smuggle Rachel on 
shipboard, and fly away with her on the 
wings of the tempest beyond the ken 
of Juggernaut. So Mark haunted the 
rough wharves, examined the points of 
the five or six sloops and brigs which 
lay in the harbor, and scraped ac- 

daintance with the seafaring men of 
daless. According to our admirable 
Red Letter Hawthorne, they were a 
jolly, rummy, reckless, piratical set, the 
mariners of that ore Boil down a 
sailor of ourstimes until you get him 
very close upon the consistence of a 
buccaneer, and you have a sailor of a 
century and a half ago. Mark loafed 
with these fellows, drank with them, 
laughed at their scandalous jokes, and 
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pretended to believe their incredible sto- 
ries. He paid handsomely for liquor 
when they would suffer it, and, by his 
indifference to change, won golden opin- 
ions of John Stacey, keeper of the Ship 
Tavern. The serious minded of the 
community, of course, thought that he 
was going to ruin remarkably fast; 
especially as he favored the society, not 
of New England sailors, but of the more 
ungodly tars from the old country and 
Virginia. 

‘*Captain Hilton,” said he to a broad, 
sunburnt, red-whiskered man, who swal- 
lowed rum-punch with him in the boonest 
companionship at a table of the Ship 
Tavern—“ so, captain, the ‘Blunderbuss’ 
sails for Virginia in three days, eh ?” 

‘“* Ay, ay, my boy,” replied the skip- 
per in a deep, sonorous growl, like the 
voice of an extra-sized organ-pipe. 

‘*Captain, what would you say to a 
couple of passengers who would pay 
well and thank you into the bargain?” 

“Say? I'd say, come right aboard 
my hearties,” responded the skipper, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, to ship 
another sea, as he phrased it, of rum- 
punch. 

“IT could bring you such a couple; 
and they would pay well, I tell you; but 
it must be a secret business. Will you 
promise to keep it secret, captain ?” 

‘* Word of a sailor,” replied the red- 
whiskers, ** Crack on.” 

‘¢One of the two is in prison, and has 
got to get out first,” said Mark, his voice 
staggering a little as he approached his 
wifo’s name. 

‘*One o’them witches?” inquired the 
skipper between his whiffs. ‘* Crack on.” 

‘Yes, captain,’’ continued Mark, en- 
couraged at seeing how coolly his sea- 
faring friend faced the idea of running 
away with a prisoner. ‘It is the one 
that was tried first, the other day ; the 
young woman of about nineteen.”’ 

‘* What! that trim wench which spoke 
for water, aud came down by the run? 
Crack on, my boy.” 

“Yes, sir; that was my wife, sir. 
Don’t tell on us, for God’s sake !”’ im- 
plored Mark, seizing the captain’s hand. 

The sailor leaped passionately to his 
feet, and stared ad at the young fel- 
low’s wet eyes; then, shaking him by 
the hand vehemently, he broke forth in 
a low mutter energetic with oaths: 
‘* Here’s faith and troth to ye, my boy. 
I mustn’t help ye break prison, or I 
might get eaught and break owners. 
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But you just run her out; and, if I don’t 
take her in tow, may I be sunk and 
chawed by horsefish.” 

Mark now detailed his plans and pros- 
pects: how he had studied the old house 
in which Rachel was kept ; how he was 
sure of .the aid of a certain cunning In- 
dian named Poquannum ; howhe thought 
it would be easy to get the guard drunk 
whenever it was desirable ; how he could 


carry Rachel in his arms to the beach” 


so as to leave no tell-tale marks of her 
little feet in the snow-drifts. 

“All right, my boy,” repeated Hil- 
ton. ‘* Keep asharp lookout; but crack 
on, howsoever. If any of them dashed 
arks of Puritans get across yer track, 
run ’em down. Steady for the beach 
opposite my barky. I’m there with a 
boat and four jolly lads. Give way, 
men! Then let them dashed old psalm- 
singing luggers overhaul us if they can. 
I'd bear a hand myself in shivering the 
prison if it wasn’t for owners. But 
crack on, my boy. There ain’t much 
lee-way; for the ice may have us hard 
and fast before three days is up.” 

So, the countenance of this profane 
seafaring man being gained, Mark was 
at liberty to. proceed in good heart with 
his machinations against Jaw and order. 
We may fearlessly leave the whole mat- 
ter in his hands and in those of Poquan- 
num, confident that they will omit no 
conceivably necessary preparation. By 
the way, what an extraordinary con- 
venience are these faithful, unforgetting 
Indians ! Who would ever have expected 
to see Poquannum in Salem again after 
all his dreadful misadventures with the 
Puritan whipping-posts? And yet, here 
he is, just in the nick of time to fly 
around and make himself useful in the 
rescue of Rachel. It was rather danger- 
ous work for him, I suspect, inasmuch 
as he only appeared at Good-wife Stan- 
ton’s late at night, and before morning 
sought refuge in some undiscoverable 
burrow of the wintry forests. It was 
so dangerous, in fact, that he never 
would have put his sly fingers into it, 
had he not felt in his savage conscience 
that he was bound to the More family 
by a mighty debt of kindness. A little 
spoilt by civilized dissipation, he was 
still at bottom a true Indian gentleman; 
lounging, improvident, generous, and 
faithful unto death to gratitude or ven- 
geance. 

_ All things being ready, Mark dropped 
into the Ship Tavern, about sunset of 
vou. x.—15 
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the third day, to exc a last pre- 
paratory word with the skipper, . “ 

ou be ready for us to-night, captain, 

tween twelve and one 1” be aloe 

** Ay, ay, my boy. Sharp’s the word, 
Steer for the pindhy cid on the beach. I’m 
there with four men, ready for any of 

our hippercritical Dutch luggers of 

uritans, talking through their bow- 
sprits.”’ 

This brief dialogue took place in the 
front entry of the tavern, and was 
abruptly ended by the appearance of 
that stealthy landlord Stacey. ‘ Good- 
by, my boy; sha’n’t see you till next 
summer,’”’ continued Hilton, ee 
Mark by the hand and winking bo 
eyes at him with the jélliest piratical 
humor. He rolled into the bar-room 
and called for a drink; while Mark, 
whistling in pretended indifference, 
walked homeward, A visit with his 
mother at Mistress Bowson’s helped to 
wear away the evening. On their re- 
turn, at nine o’clock, Good-wife Stanton 
went to bed as usual, leaving Mark to 
watch out the fire. An hour afterward 
there wasa tap at the door, and Poquan- 
num entered, dressed in his usual red 
blanket, hunting-shirt, and leggins. 
After whispering together a moment, 
the Indian took a jug from the chimney- 
corner, and went out again alone. A 
walk of five minutes through the damp, 
clinging snow brought him to the house , 
of the murdered Cory—the ancient, edi- 
fice which I have already mentioned as 
the prison of Rachel. It was ashabby, 
unsightly affair, erected originally for 
one of the wealthy families of the place, 
and forsaken a dozen years ago fora 
mansion of more aristocratic pretensions. 
Quadrangular, with two stories and three 
gables, it had a small wing on one side, 
toward which Poquannum now directed 
his footsteps. Standing on tip‘toe, he 
peered cautiously through the blurred 
diamond panes of a narrow window, and, 
by the light of a smouldered fire, saw 
two beds on the floor, each occupied by 
two recumbent figures. It was, in fact, 
the guard-room of the extempore prison 
—a disreputable guard-room, haunted by 
worse characters than those confined 
within—a berth of loose fellows, aliens, 
drunkards, card-players, and _pillo 
notables; for, in the great struggle 

ainst witchcraft, all other kinds of 
wickedness went unwhipt of justice, and 
grew impudently rampant. Having sa- 
tisfied his inquisitiveness concerning 


this pleasant interior, Poquannum walk- 
ed to the door, and let himself go against 
it with a thump which made its rusty 
bolts clatter. The loud jar, together 
with a succession of moans and grunts 
which he proceeded to execute in very 
imitation of a drunkard, disturbed 
the harmony of the snoring quartette 
within. One of the sleepers Solled over, 
and muttered in a squeaky voice: ‘Git 
out!” As the noise still continued, he 
waked up entirely, and rubbed his eyes 
open with his left wrist, mumbling: 
“Cuss it! What dum critter’s that?” 

His next move was to kick his bed- 
fellow, and bawl in his ear: ‘ Heist up, 
Bill. Go to the door and drive off that 
cussed hog.” 

It was half a minute before Bill 
Stacey could get his sleepy head up- 
right enough to look around with any 
just appreciation of the emergency. 
* All right, Cap’n Fenn,” he drawled ; 
and, making a stumbling rush to the 
door, he flung it open; whereupon 
Poquannum immediately rolled in, fol- 
lowed by his jug and a middle-sized 
snow-drift. ** Hullo!’ exclaimed Bill; 
* it’s that dum Injun—the same as was 
here afore—and as drunk as ever you 
see. Hullo! he’s got nigh upon two 
quart of rum with him; whereby I 
means to take a little d’rectly.” 

**T say, Bill, hand over,” shouted 

- Fenn, hopping up with the suddenness 

of a spring Turk out of a surprise-box. 

** Here, let me have a suck at that ’ere. 

Now, get along. Ain’t I cap’n of this 
ere guard?” : 

Laying violent hands on the jug, he 
turned it up, and took such a long drink 
that Bill Stacey thought he should die of 
thirst in the meanwhile. But the cap- 
tain was unable to drink the entire two 
quarts, and so, like a gentleman, as he 
was, he presently handed the vessel 
back to his drouthy comrade. ‘ Shet 
that door, Bill,” said he. ‘It’s dum- 
nation cold out. And fetch the jug and 
the Injun here.” 

Stacey pushed out some of the snow, 
slammed the door to, and reverently 
deposited that casket of liquid treasure 
in the chimney-corner. He then seized 
Poquannum by the ankles and hauled 
him across the floor to a line with the 
beds, dropping his feet on the hearth as 
carelessly as if they were a couple of 
forelogs. ‘‘Cussed drunken critter,” 
he observed, surveying him with a 
moralizing air. ‘“ He’s hupoy: Allers 
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chuck full of licker, whereby he loses 
his soul—if he’s got any—and makes a 
hog of hisself.” : 

He accepted the jug a; from the 
hospitable hands of ba rar and 
proceeded to mortify his own soul by a 
draught as long as one of Elder Parris’s 
applications. The drinking soon be- 
came general, for the other two guards- 
men shuffled off the sleepy coil, and 
came in for a share of the liquor. 
“* What’ll the Injun say when he finds 
his jug empty?” observed an inquir- 
ing spirit. ‘Oh, he'll think he drunk 
it hisself,” answered Stacey; “and if 
he says boo at us, we'll kick him ott. 
Dum him! don’t he owe us suthin for his 
lodgin’ !” 

Meantime, Poquannum lay motionless 
and silent, with the exception of an ir- 
regular, laborious, drunken snore. It 
must have been an extraordinary trial 
for him to hear all that good rum gur- 
gling down the throats of those thirsty 
vagabonds, without being able to ask 
one little drop for his own appreciative 
gullet; but he would have seen all the 
rum in New England poured into the 
sea before he would have risked, by a 
wink, the success of the stratagem in 
which he was engaged by so many sen- 
timents of Indian conscience and honor. 
The liquor rapidly mounted to the heads 
of the estimable men who enjoyed it, 
and set them to telling such stories and 
cracking such jokes as would have been 
sufficient to pillory the entire Old Troo 
of Salem. Bill Stacey wanted to let o 
his vivacity in a song, boasting that he 
had a voice like a robin-redbreast on a 
swamp-maple in spring-time. “TI tell 
you, Cap’n Fenn,” said he, “I can 
snore berr ’n that dum Deacon Jones 
what leads ’er singin’ in Err’ Noyse’s 
meet’n’ouse—snore ber ’n that when I’m 
*sleep; of course berr when I’m ‘wake. 
Let’s have a song, Cap’n Fenn. [I'll 
sing it.” 

Captain Fenn, who had a strong 
head, if not a strong mind, objected to 
the song, on the score that somebody 
might overhear them, and think that 
they were drunk. Having taken a few 
more drinks, however, he changed his 
opinion, and declared that, on sober 
second thoughts, he would permit a 
psalm-tune, Old Hundred, for example, 
to which Bill Stacey might set some jolly 
words, if he thought proper. ‘* Won't 
do nofn ’er sort,” returned Bill. “ Won't 
sing jolly words t’Ole Hunr. Spiles’er 
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words. Spiles Ole Hunr. Fore I'll 
. spile Ole Hunr, I'll make a beast o’ 
myself, like ’at ’are Injun.” 

And he brought down his fist on 
Poquannum’s stomach with an em- 
phasis, which drew a loud, though in- 
articulate interjection from that sham 
sleeper. Here was another cause of 
dispute ; for Captain Fenn, conscious 
that he was getting drunk on the In- 
dian’s rum, felt bound to grant him a 
certain degree of protection; and he, 
therefore, stammered forth, if not a tor- 
rent, at least a vigorous brooklet of in- 
dignation, upon the inhospitable Stacey. 
Sides,” c observed, in conclusion, 
‘what a cuss wanter wake ‘im up for? 
If ’a wake ’im up, why, he’ll want’s 
rum; and if he wants rum, why, he 
can’t have it.’’ 

By the time this trifling difficulty was 
composed, the two other members of 
the guard were in a state that unfitted 
them for further watching. Their heads 
hung helplessly to one side, like the 
capyts of slain turkeys; and each hav- 
ing fixed upon a knothole of the floor, 
stared at it, as if he meant to stare it 
out of countenance. Presently their 
spines gave way, and they went flatly 
to sleep, with such suddenness, that it 
seemed doubtful whether they had been 
awake at all. Their somnolency was 
of the infectious sort apparently; for 
Stacey and the captain presently rolled 
aes, them deep into the abysses of slum- 

er. 

During half an hour after the guards- 
men were in full snore, Poquannum lay 
moveless. Then he turned cautiously 
on one side, and, through his half-closed 
eyelids, watched the sleepers for an- 
other five minutes. At last he rose, by 
an almost undiscernable motion, noise- 
lessly stealing up to his full height like 
a ghost or wizard of the theatre. With 
a tread as stealthy as that of an exhala- 
tion, he glided by the heads of the 
drunkards, drawing no quicker pulse 
from their hearts, causing no tiniest 
ripple of sound to break upon their 
hearing. Each form was quiet, and 
each face expressionless, under the 
weight of an inebriated slumber. Si- 
lently, furtively, like a serpent, like a 
familiar spirit, ¢ paused by the side of 
Fenn ; knelt, and passed an unfelt hand 
into his pockets, while, with a constant 
eye, he watched his visage. Presently 
he rose successful, holding, separated 
by his fingers, two heavy keys, the 
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handles of which were attached to each 
other by a thong of deerskin. Float- 
ing now by imperceptible advances toa 
door whic Ted into the main edifice, 
this inaudible being slid the smaller 
of the keys into the lock, and turned it 
with steady delicacy. But the mechan- 
ism was too coarse for his purpose; 
the bolt leaped back abruptly with a 
startling click. In an instant Poquan- 
num had sunk to the floor, and lay 
motionless in very nearly his first posi- 
tion. One of the guards partially 
awoke; listened drowsily for a mo- 
ment; muttered some drunken inco- 
herency; turned on his face, and again 
slumbered. After ten minutes of wait- 
ing, of rigidity, of silence, Poquannum 
stood once more by the portal. Silent- 
ly a bar left its post; with only some 
slight grating, a bolt slid back ; and the 
savage disappeared through an opening 
of darkness. 

For a quarter of an hour he was gone ; 
as utterly gone, both from sight and 
hearing, as if he had descended once 
and forever into the tomb. Then the 
door moved again outwardly ; moved on 
soundless hinges with a motion that was 
almost repose; and, behind its inces- 


santly but imperceptibly advancing 
verge, shone the eyes of Poquannum. 


He slid downward into the guard-room 
from the unseen stair within, holding 
the hand of a woman, who, with a faint 
rustle of female vesture, followed in his 
footsteps. He seemed to bear her as 
on wings of silence, across the room} 
he opened, without one jar of abrupt 
movement, the outer door ; they merged 
into exterior night, and behind them 
silently closed the portal. 

As they passed from under the shadow 
of the house, and entered the moonlit 
street, a man rose from a snow-drift, 
shook off the damp fleeces with which 
he had covered himself, and welcomed 
the escaped prisoner back to liberty 
with an embrace. They whispered 
each other’s names, ‘* Mark! Rachel!” 
and that was all that they uttered. He 
took off one of the cloaks which shroud- 
ed him, and wrapped her in it; then 
raising her in his arms, hurried away as 
rapidly as if he were but carrying a 
child. Poquannum picked up a gun 
which lay in the snow beneath a fence, 
and removed a swathing cloth from its 
lock, as he followed the trail with un- 
deviating footsteps. So now, with dis- 
tant lunatic astonishment, the moon be- 
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held Mark eloping with his wife from 
the clutches of law and order; and de- 
cided, perhaps, that it had not seen a 
prettier feat of the kind since the Iliac 
night. on which pious Eneas shouldered 
his father, and ran away from the 
Grecians. - For a quarter of a mile, the 
hale young colonist never stoppéd nor 
faltered under that ‘dear burden. Po- 
quannum, then, took it pooseback, and 
carried it rapidly fifty rods further, when 
he again rendered it. up to its rightful 
owner. Mark saw the shore; he saw 
the trysting oak; he saw the wide free 
waste of waters; he bounded on with 
the exultation of escape; but, in the 
next moment, came a croak of alarm 
from the Indian. Pausing for one con- 
fused instant, the party looked back, 
and saw three or four shapes, like 
shadows, gliding after them with urgent 
Sw over the long glittering snow- 
slopes. Setting Rachel on her feet, 
Mark bade her run for the oak ; then, 
falling back with Poquannum, he fol- 
lowed her at a few yards distance. 
They had trampled ten rods further 
through the sodden drifts, when the 
foremost pursuer came up, almost with- 
in striking reach, and cried: ‘“‘ Halt! I 
arrest you in the king’s name.” 

Stopping instantly, Mark seized the 

un and presented it, saying: ‘ Stand 
k, Herrick, or I shall fire.’’ 

The sheriff leaped aside with one 
bound, and forward with another, fol- 
lowed in the same manner by his party. 
The flint sparkled on the lock ; but no 
report came, and no bullet flew’; for the 
insidious snow had done evil work with 
the priming. Down went-the gun, and 
there was a moment of desperate, hand- 
to-hand struggle. Mark was clutched 
by two men, and felt the hot rummy 
breath of Henn in his face, when he 
heard rapid steps behind him, and knew 
that Hilton was coming to the rescue. 
In an instant more, the captain of the 

stuck head-foremost in a snow- 

rift, and that part of him which re- 
mained visible, was tremendously bela- 
by a pair of the biggest feet that 

ever grew in Virginia. ark polished 
off his other assailant, John Stacey, 
with a vigor which it gratified him all 
his subsequent life to remember. Leav- 
pg victim at the bottom of a moist 
gully, he saw Poquannum trip up Her- 
rick, and draw his knife as if to scalp 
that eminent worshiper of Jugger- 
naut. He leaped forward quick enough 
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to catch the Indian’s hand and prevent 
the execution of his artistic design. 
Poquannum looked grieved and morti- 
fied at losing such a souvenir as the 
sheriff's hair; but there was no time to 
remonstrate, for other pursuers were 
now visible, chasing down the distant 
snow toward the scene of battle. With 
a parting kick for Stacey, and a stun- 
ning knock on the head for Herrick, 
the three conquerors saved their damp 
artillery, and made a hasty retreat to 
the boat. The sailors bent violently to 
their oars; the prow dashed climbing 
through floating bits of ice; they shot 
rapidly out over ripples of shadowed 
silver to the side of the ‘* Blunderbuss.” 
The sails soon climbed bellying to their 
posts, and onward stole the little craft, 
gathering way as it advanced, until the 
shining shore disappeared behind it in a 
haze of moonlight. 

“ All right, my lass! Here’s to ye, 
with respects,” said Hilton, draining off 
a glass of rum and water at Rachel, as 
they sat in the little cabin. ‘* What’s 
to be done now! Why, snap yer little 
fingers at them psalm-singin’ lubbers, 
and turn in.” 

‘Who but the old sarpent could 
have set Herrick arter us, I wonder,” 
he continued. ‘* Landlord Stacey smelt 
it out, though, I’ll warrant. Dashed 
old landshark ! I wish he may be pison- 
ed with the water in his own rum. 
never see one o’ them rum-peddlers as 
wouldn’t sell yer soul to the devil in 
gill-glasses, and make him think they 
was half-pints.” 

Behold now the champion of Saddu- 
cism in full flight, and our bloody, ortho- 
dox, law-and-order Juggernaut victori- 
ously exultant. What a happy old god 
he ought to be, and what delightful 
triumphal-cars he should ride in to 
Gallows Hill! But no, it is to be fear- 
ed that, like a gluttonous, short-sighted 
anaconda, he has so gorged himself 
with prey, that he will soon fall a victim 
to the popular indignation of this be- 
reaved Salem. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Goop-wIFre STANTON felt something 
very like complete despair when she 
rose in the morning and read a letter in 
Mark’s handwriting, which she discov- 
ered on the table. Going to Virginia? 
Going to break jail for Rachel? Oh, 
he was surely killed or in prison; the 
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ard had surely shot him or seized 
Fim She hastened to his room, in 
hopes of finding him there, and discov- 
ering that the letter, real as it seemed 
to her fingers, was only a vision. But 
the room was empty; the bed had felt 
the weight of no slumberer that night ; 
and a sudden remembrance of mysteri- 
ous looks and preparations told her that 
Mark had departed. She ran over to 
Mrs. Bowson’s, and, with a face half 

iteous, half reproachful, thrust the 
etter into her hands. ‘‘ There,’ said 
she, ‘ that’s what I’ve got by marrying 
my son into your family ;’’ and then 
the rough linen apron went up over her 
old face, and she fell a sobbing behind 
it. After a few moments she “ begged 
Mistress Bowson’s pardon for talking 
so to her; and you must excuse me,” 
said she, * for he's the only boy I’ve 
got; and I haint got no other chil- 
dren.” 

Then she wiped her eyes, and they 
both rushed out bareheaded into the 
windy street, to learn some news of 
Mark and Rachel. They found the 
whole village in a turmoil about this 
audacious jail-breaking ; and not a few 
of the villagers heartily delighted at 


the clean escape of the runaways. 
Meantime, Elder Noyse had also 
heard the news; but he did not hold a 
prayer-meeting over it, like those two 
foolish women, on the contrary he raved 
about his study in such a frenzy of rage 
that he absolutely wondered at his own 


bedlamite malignity. He seemed to 
himself to consist of two beings—one 
who gnashed forth curses, and foamed 
at the mouth with helpless fury; an- 
other who stood by in fear, horror, and 
amazement, responsible for all this 
wickedness, but having over it no con- 
trol. He began to question whether his 
mind were not shaken, or whether he 
had not been delivered over altogether 
to some outrageous devil. Calmness 
returned in a few days, although by no 
process that was creditable to his char- 
acter. Already it was evident that the 
divinity of Gallows Hill was losing his 
hold on the popular throat. The half- 
dozen true men who had opposed him 
from the first, were now listened to with 
respect; and the doughfaces on every 
side began, like true old rats, to escape 
from the sinking ship. The juries 
gained weudaotaly in back-bone after 
the first two or three trials, actually de- 
livering their own conscientious verdicts 
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right in the snarling teeth of the ju 
7 elders; and, having weheok m4 
much fear and trembling, at one dedis- 
ion of not guilty, they went on thereafter 
at such a rate that, when the session 
closed, Juggernaut had only 

three victims out of his proposed , 
Now, too, the commonalty, ay, and 
men in high position, talked about satis- 
faction for blood, satisfaction for wasted 
property; denouncing the atrocity of 
the courts; pointing out perjurers 
among the witnesses, and murderers 
among the judges. The Sadducees 
would evidently soon triumph; and 
what if they should be vindictive? 


.What if the vor populi should believe 


itself to be truly vor Dei, and say, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will ar 
Elder Noyse soon became so absorbed 
in the consideration of these questions, 
that he lost sight of many other things 
which had previously occupied his at- 
tention. He presently wondered, and 
then he regretted, that he should have 
been hurried so far as he had been, 
any carnal affection for a mere m 3 
The more frightened he got, the more 
he repented and the more he tried to 
resume his religious habits and religious 
feelings. He emptied his dram-bottle 
into the snow, read his Bible frequently, 
and struggled in prayer against Satan, 
for what was left of his rascally soul. 
He thanked heaven for “the sore but 
merited rebuke that had been adminis- 
tered to his spiritual pride, by letting 
him fall among divers mighty lusts, 
which had compassed him round like 
strong bulls of Bashan, and from which 
he had only escaped grievously bruised 
and wounded.” He was particularly 
fervent that Providence would restrain 
the people, and not suffer it to take into 
its earthly hands the divine vengeance. 
Finally, feeling that it was wrong: to 
tempt weak human nature by the occa- 
sions of evil, he rode away to. Boston; 
and effected an exchange for one month 
with an elder of that city. ‘* Brother,” 
said he, * I desire that you will do your 
possibles to the healing of the sore 
wounds of my people. Woe unto me! 
I fear that I have been left unto my own 
blind ways in my ministrations for the 
half year past. I fear that my voice 
hath sounded unto my flock as the voice’ 
of one that reproacheth and blasphem- 
eth. I am unworthy to make my peace 
with them, until I have had time to 
commune with mine own heart, and con- 
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vinee it of all its errors, and heedless- 
ness. Aid me, brother. Speak com- 
fortably unto my people, and I will 
endeavor to speak comfortably unto 
thine.” 
And so, for five or six weeks, our 
enitent elder contrived to stay away 
m Salem, thus escaping a great part 
of the indignation which the villagers 
now vented on their late leaders. Ad- 
mirable indeed was the sermon which he 
reached, on the fast-day, when Judge 
ewall stood up in church and handed 
in a written confession, asking pardon 
of God and the people for his mournful 
errors of judgment in the late trials. 


Very highly, also, did he approve the, 


conduct of the.judge in setting apart 
that day for an annual fast, so that he 
might never forget his sin and his hu- 
miliation. And when he found himself 
once more in Salem, he made no bones 
about confessing his own faults ; asking 
the general forgiveness, and declaring 
that ‘‘ he humbly consecrated the resi- 
dve of his life to bless mankind.” His 
conscience was very much awake, and 
he had many fits of remorse, until all 
danger seemed to be over. Then he 
became spiritually calm again, and went 
on peaceably preaching very orthodox 
sermons; although he thought that he 
never quite recovered his former inward 
fervor and tranquillity. What a shabby, 
feeble, inane termination to that tragedy 
of soul which he had passed through ; 
to all those subtle temptations, those 
fierce desires, those lengthened aposta- 
sies ; to his deep-laid wicked plots, his 
bloodguiltiness and his keen conscious- 
ness of damnation! Yet, so it was; 
for such was his coward mind that he 
could not inflict any terrible punishment 
upon himself; dared not become a 
warning to mankind by openly bearing 
the cross of utter condemnation. He 
did no more than to moan inwardly 
some months with timorous remorse, and 
put on outwardly the broadest possible 
ee of pious pretense. The 
end was not yet for him; he was reso- 
lute not to face its whole power now; 
he preferred that it should come upon 
him more insupportably hereafter. 
' Meantime, Governor Phips issued a 
reprieve to all persons whatsoever, who 
‘were confessors of witchcraft, or had 
been convicted of witchcraft. Here- 
upon, we men of Massachusetts, lately 
so anxious to hang all and sundry, de- 
vised, circulated, signed and printed an 
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address of thanks to his excellency, 
We styled him, “one of the tribe of 
Zebulon, raised up from among our- 
selves, and spirited as well as commis- 
sioned to be the steersman of a vessel 
befogged in the mare mortuum of witch- 
craft, who so happily steered her course 
that she escaped shipwreck, and was 
again safely moored under the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and who cut asunder the 
knot of witchcraft, more difficult to be 
dissolved than the famous Gordian one 
of old.’’ 

We have jumped over time some- 
what rapidly, and must go back a few 
weeks to see how it. turned out with 
Deacon Bowson and Teague. A day 
or two after Rachel’s escape, they were 

ut on trial, and their affairs settled up 
in short order.. The witnesses had few 
or no convulsions now, and for the most 
part. seemed to have lost their memo- 
ries. Some could not recollect what 
they had formerly said about their afflic- 
tions. Others roundly confessed, with 
tears in their eyes, and shame in their 
faces, that they had belied both them- 
selves and their neighbors. Teague 
was fined for getting drunk on rum, 
but cleared of familiarity with any 
other kind of spirits. Deacon Bowson, 
very much to his dissatisfaction, was 
returned as non compos. The court 
appointed a conservator over him, with 
directions to either bring Sarah Carrier 
into complete quiet, or turn her out of 
the Bowson family. The energetic 
conservator did both; giving Sarah a 
tremendous whipping frst, and then 
packing her off to live with Good-wife 
Stanton. People about Salem took the 
hint, so that nearly all the afflicted 
brats in the village got floggings, and 
a number of grown up witnesses, even, 
such as Thomas Bibber, Bill Stacey, and 
John Indian, received three or four 
thrashings apiece from various stalwart 
avengers of public or private wrongs. 
John Bowson, deprived of his deacon- 
ship, wandered lamentably about the 
streets, much ridiculed and persecuted 
by mischievous urchins. They would 
gravely request his attendance at a 
witch communion, to be held at such a 
place on such an-evening; and when 
the poor man arrived circumspectly at 
the time appointed, he would be saluted 
with showers of snowballs from some 
invisible ambuscade of delighted younk- 
ers. 

Between four or five months rolled 
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away before Mistress Bowson and 
Good-wife Stanton got news of those 
fugitives in' whom their hearts were 
bound up. In one of the earliest spring 
vessels from Virginia, came a little let- 
ter with divers corners and angles (like 
the outline of a house with several ga- 
bles), directed to these two expectant 
ladies, in Mark’s high round-hand 
writing. We will not trouble ourselves 
to describe the manner in which this 
‘priceless epistle was opened and read, 
and re-read, and spread out before 
heaven, with a joy and gratitude that 
could not be uttered. 

Dated, ‘* Norfolk in Virginia, March 
“ye 2d, 1693,”* it ran as follows : 


“My Dear MoTHeR AND MY DEAR AUNT: 


“ We have now bin ten Weeks safe among 
these kindly saope of the Virginians, who 
are very hospitable to us, as they are to all 
strangers. For which we feel toward them 
such an acknowledging disposition, that we 
would like to see them better favored with 
means of Grace and less given to strong 
liquors. But nothing can go beyond their 
freehearted behavyor, and their gentility of 
manners to us poor runaways, in especial the 
Captain who fetched us here, and would take 
no manner of reward for our voyage, saying 
he would expect our arrival home when we 
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should be more able to spare our Hittle Trea- 
sure. Mark fetched away fifly pounds with 
him in our Exodus, so that, what with good 
pecreage: a are in Pao il of rpc We 
ope and pray ferven ve bin in 
no Peril of worse than want pi the time 
that God has so well cared for us. Oh, have 
we not prayed for you, desiring that you 
might not be harmed by the distempers that 
ct poor Salem. We get no news from the 
north as Pn of i rarticularities, so that 
we learn Nothing of what is hapning to those 
we so love. Only we hear this from New 
York, that a reprieve has bin granted to those 
ome! condemned persons, my late companions. 
ark tells me leave so space to him, for whieh 
reason I close. 
“Your loving Daughter and Neece, 
“ RacHEL STANTON,” 


«Dear MoTHER: 


“This is written both to you and to our 
aunt, Misstress Bowson, for fear some evil 
may have hapn’d to one or other of you. We 
have a hope to sail from here in April with 
our kind Captain Hilton, who will stop at 
Newport, where, if we hear bad news from 
Salem, we remain; if not, going on ight 
to you. But our friend Poquannum. thi 
he will stay here, because he finds it very 
warm, with plenty of drink and no great fear 
of dry whippings. Give kind salutations to 
all who desire news of us. 

“ Your affec. Son, 
“Marx Stanton.” 





A TORCH HUNT 


N North America there are six well- 
defined species of deer—the moose 
(c. alces); the elk (Canadencis); the 
caribou (tarandus); the black-tail or 
**mule” deer (macrotis); the long-tail 
(leucurus) ; and the Virginian, or fallow 


deer (Virginianus). The deer of 
Louisiana (c. nemoralis) is supposed by 
some to be a different species from any 
of the above; so, also, is the ‘* mazama” 
of Mexico (c. Mexicanus). It is more 
probable that these two kinds are only 
varieties of the cervus Virgintanus— 
the difference in color, and other re- 
spects, resulting from a difference in 
food, climate, and such like causes. Of 
the six species the last mentioned has 
the largest geographical range, and is the 
most generally known. Indeed, when 
the word “deer” is mentioned, it only 
is meant. It is the deer of America. 
The * black-tails” and ‘long-tails” 
are two species that may be called new. 
Though long known to trappers and 
hunters, they have been but lately de- 
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scribed by the scientific naturalist. 
Their habitat is the ‘‘ far west” in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, the high prairies, and 
the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 
Up to a late period naturalists have had 
but little to do with these countries. 
For this reason their fauna has so long 
remained comparatively unknown. 

The geographical disposition of the 
other four species is curious. Each 
occupies a latitudinal zone. That of 
the caribou, or reindeer, extends 
furthest north. It is not found within 
the limits of the United States. The 
zone of the moose overlaps that of the 
caribou, but, on the other side, goes 
further south, as this species is met 
with along the extreme northern parts 
of the United States. The elk is next 
in order. Their range ‘ dove-tails” 
into that of the moose, but the elk 
roves still further into the temperate 
regions, being met with almost as far 
south as Texas. The fourth, the com- 
mon deer, embraces in his range the 














temperate and torrid zones of both 
North and South America, while he is 
not found in higher latitudes than the 
southern frontier of Canada. 

The common deer, therefore, inhabits 
a greater area than any of his con- 
geners, and is altogether the best known 
animal of his kind. Most persons know 
him by sight. He is the smallest of the 
American species, being generally about 
five feet in length by three in height, 
and a little more than 100 lbs. in 
weight. He is exceedingly well formed 
and graceful ; his horns are not so large 
as those of the stag, or red-deer; like 
his, they are annually caducous, falling 
off in the winter and returning in the 
spring. They are rounded below, but 
in the upper part slightly flattened or 
palmated; the antlers do not rise 
upward, but protrude forward over the 
brow in a threatening manner. There 
is no regular rule, however, for their 
shape and ‘ set,’’ and their number also 
varies in different individuals. The 
horns are also present only in the male 
or buck; the doe is without them. 
They rise from a rough bony pro- 
tuberance on the forehead, called the 
“burr.” In the first year the horns of 
this species are in the shape of two 
short straight spikes; hence the name 
“spike bucks” given to the animals of 
that age. In the second season a small 
antler appears on each horn, and the 
number increases until the fourth year, 
_ when they obtain a full head-dress of 
‘branching honors.’’ The antlers, or, 
as they are sometimes called, ‘ points,’ 
often increase in number with the age 
of the animal, until as many as fifteen 
make their appearance. This, however, 
is rare. Indeed, the food of the animal 
has much to do with the growth of his 
horns. In an ill-fed specimen they do 
not grow to such size nor branch so 
luxuriantly as in a well-fed fat buck. 

We have said that the horns fall 
annually. This takes place in winter 
—in December and January. They 
are rarely found, however, as they are 
soon eaten up by the small-gnawing 
animals. The new horns begin to grow 
as soon as the old ones have dropped 
off. During the spring and summer 
they are covered with a soft velvety 
membrane, and they are then described 
as being ‘‘in the velvet.” The blood 
circulates freely through this membrane, 
and it is highly sensitive, so that a blow 
upon the horns at this season produces 
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great pain. By the time the “ rutting” 
season commences (in October), the 
velvet has peeled off, and the horns are 
then in order for battle—and they need 
be, for the battles of the bucks during 
this period are terrible indeed. Fre- 
quently their horns get ‘locked’ in 
such conflicts, and, being unable to 
separate them, the combatants remain 
in this situation until both perish by 
hunger, or fall a prey to their natural 
enemy—the wolf. Many pairs of horns 
have been found in the forest thus 
locked together, and there is not a 
museum in America without this singu- 
lar souvenir of mutual destruction. 

The hair of the American deer is 
thickly set and smooth on the surface. 
In winter it grows longer and is of a 
grayish hue; the deer is then, accord- 
ing to hunter phraseology, ‘in the 
gray.” In the summer a new coat is 
obtained, which is reddish, or calf- 
colored. The deeris then ‘in the red.” 
Towards the end of August, or in 
autumn, the whole coat has a blue tinge. 
This is called “in the blue.” At all 
times the animal is of a whitish appear- 
ance on the throat and belly and insides 
of the legs. The skinis toughest when 
‘‘in the red,” thickest “in the blue,” 
and thinnest ‘tin the gray.’’ In the 
blue it makes the best buckskin, and is, 
therefore, most valuable when obtained 
in autumn. The fawns of this species 
are beautiful little creatures y_they are 
‘‘fawn-colored” and showered all over 
with white spots which disappear towards 
the end of their first summer, when 
they gradually get into the winter gray. 

The Ameriean deer is a valuable 
animal. Most of the buckskin of com- 
merce is the product of its hides, and 
the horns are put to many uses. Its 
flesh, besides supplying the tables of 
the wealthy, has been for centuries 
almost. the whole sustenance of whole 
tribes of Indians. Its skins have 
furnished them with tents, beds, aud 
clothing, its intestines with bowstrings, 
ball ‘‘raquets,” and snow shoes; and 
in the chase of this creature they have 
found almost their sole occupation as 
well as amusement. 

With so many enemies, it is a matter 
of wonder that this species has not long 
been extirpated ; not only has man been 
its constant and persevering destroyer, 
but it has a host of enemies besides, in 
the cougar, the lynxes, the wolverene, 
and the wolves. The last are its worst 
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foes. Hunters state that for one deer 
killed by themselves, five fall a prey to 
the wolves. These attack the young 
and feeble, and soon run them down. 
The old deer can escape from a wolf 
by superior speed ; but. in remote dis- 
tricts, where the wolves are numerous, 
they unite in packs of eight or ten, and 
follow the deer as hounds do, and even 
with a somewhat similar howling. They 
run by the nose, and unless the deer 
can reach water, and thus escape them, 
they will tire it down inthe end. Fre- 
quently the deer, when thus followed in 
winter; makes for the ice, upon which 
he is soon overtaken by his hungry 
pursuers. Notwithstanding all this, 
the American (eer is: still common in 
most of the states, and in some of 
them even plentiful. Where the wolves 
have been thinned off by “bounty” 
laws, and the deer protected during the 
breeding season by legislative enact- 
ments, as is the case in New York, their 
number is said to be on the increase. 
The markets of all the great cities in 
America are supplied with venison al- 
most as cheap as beef, which shows that 
the deer are yet far from being scarce. 

The habits of this creature are well 
known. It is gregarious in its natural 
habitat. The herd is usually led by an 
old buck, who watches over the safety 
of the others while feeding. When an 
enemy approaches, this sentinel and 
leader strikes the ground sharply with 
his hoofs, snorts loudly, and emits a 
shrill whistle ; all the while fronting the 
danger with his horns set forward in a 
threatening manner. So long as he 
does not attempt to run, the others con- 
tinue to browse with confidence ; but 
the moment their leader starts to fly all 
the rest follow, each trying to be fore- 
most. They are timid upon ordinary 
occasions, but the bucks in the rutting 
season are bold, and when wounded and 
brought ‘to bay,” are not to be ap- 
proached with. impunity. They can 
inflict terrible blows, both with their 
hoofs and antlers; and hunters who 
have come too near them on such 
occasions have with difficulty escaped 
being gored to death. They are foes 
to the snake tribe, and kill the most 
Venomous serpents without being bit- 
ten. The rattlesnake hides from their 
attack. Their mode of destroying 
these creatures is similar to that em- 
Ployed by the peccary (dicotyles) ; 
which is, by pouncing down upon them 
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with the four hoofs held close together, 
and thus crushing them to death. The 
hostility of the peccary to snakes is 
easily understood, as no sooner has it 
killed one, than it makes a meal of it. 
With the deer, of course, such is not 
the case, as they are not carnivorous. 
Its enmity to the reptile race can be © 
explained only by supposing that it 
possesses a knowledge of their danger- 
ous qualities, and that they -should, 
therefore, be got rid of. 

The food of the American deer con- 
sists of twigs, leaves of trees, and 
grass. They are fonder of the tree- 
shoots than the grass ; but their favor- 
ite morsels are the buds and flowers of 
nymphe, especially those of the com- 
mon pond-lily: To get these, they 
wade into the lakes and rivers like the 
moose, and like them are good swim- 
mers. They love the shady forest 
better than the open ground, and they’ 
haunt the heigtborlsod of streams, 
These afford them protection, as well 
as a means of quenching thirst. When 
pursued, their first thought is to make 
for water, in order to elude the pursuer, 
which they often succeed in doing, 
throwing both dogs and wolves off the 
scent. In summer, they seek the wa- 
ter to cool themselves, and get free 
from flies and musquitoes that pester 
them sadly. 

They are fond of salt, and repair in 
great numbers to the salines, or salt 
springs, that abound in all parts of 
America. At these they lick up quan- 
tities of earth along with the salt efflo- 
rescence, until vast hollows are formed 
in the earth, termed, from this circum- 
stance, salt “licks.” The consequence 
of this “ dirt-eating is, that the excre- 
ment of the animal comes forth in hard _ 
pellets; and by seeing this, the hun- 
ters can always tell when they are in 
the neighborhood of a * lick.” 

The does produce in spring—in May 
or June, according to the latitude. 
They bring forth one, two, and very 
rarely three fawns at a birth. Their 
attachment to their young is proverbial. 
The mothers treat them with the great- 
est tenderness, and hide them while 
they go to feed. The bleating of the 
fawn at once recalls the mother to its 
side. The*hunter often imitates this 
with success, using either his own 
voice, or a ‘‘call,”? made out of a cane 
joint. An anecdote, told by Parry, 
illustrates this maternal fondness: 
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“The mother, finding her young one 
could not swim as fast as herself, was 
observed to stop repeatedly, so as to 
allow the fawn to come up with her; 
and, having landed first, stood watching 
it with trembling anxiety, as the boat 
chased it to the Ae She was repeat- 
edly fired at, but remained immovable, 
until her offspring landed in safety, 
when they both cantered out of sight.” 

The American deer is hunted for its 
flesh, its hide, and “the sport.” There 
are many modes of hunting it. The 
simplest and most common is that 
which is termed “still” hunting. In 
this. the hunter is armed with his rifle 
or deer-gun—a heavy fowling-piece— 
and steals forward upon the deer as he 
would upon any other game. “Cover” 
is not so necessary as silence in such a 
hunt. This species of deer, lik some 
antelopes, is of a curious disposition, 
and will sometimes allow the hunter to 
approach in full view without attempting 
torun off. But the slightest noise, such 
as the rustling of dry leaves or the snap- 
ping of a stick, will alarm him. His 
sense of hearing is extremely acute. 
His nose, too, is a keen one, and he 
often scents the hunter, and makes off 
long before the latter has got within 
sight or range. It is necessary in 
“still” hunting to leave the dog at 
home ; unless, indeed, he be an animal 
trained to the purpose. 

Another species of hunting is ‘trail- 
ing’? the deer in snow. This is done 
either with dogs or without them. The 
snow must be frozen over, so as to cut 
the feet of the deer, which puts them 
in such a state of fear and pain that 
the hunter can easily get within shot. 
I have assisted in killing twenty in a 
single morning in this way; and that, 
too, in a district where deer were not 
accounted plentiful. 

The ‘drive’ is the most exciting 
mode of hunting deer; and the one 
practiced by those who hunt for “the 
sport.” This is done with hounds, 
and the horsemen who follow them also 
carry gunx. - In fact, there is hardly a 
species of hunting in America in which 
fire-arms are not used. 

Several individuals are required to 
make up a ‘deer drive.” ‘They are 
generally men who know the “lay”’ of 
the country, with all its ravines and 
passes. QOne or two only accompany 
the hounds as *‘ drivers,’’ while the rest 
get between the place where the dogs 
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are beating the cover and some river 
toward which it is “calculated” the 
startled game will run. They deplo 
themselves into a long line, whic 
sometimes extends for miles through 
the forest. Each, as he arrives at his 
station or ** stand,” as it is called, dis- 
mounts, ties his horse in a thicket, and 
takes his stand, ‘‘ covering’ himself 
behind a log or tree. The stands are ° 
selected with reference to the configu- 
ration of the ground, or by paths which 
the deer are accustomed to take; and 
as soon as all have so arranged them- 
selves, the dogs at a distant point are 
set loose, and the “ drive” begins. 
The ‘stand-men” remain quiet, with 
their guns in readiness. The barking 
of the dogs, afar off through the woods, 
usually admonishes them when a deer 
has been “put up;” and they watch 
with eager expectation, each one hop- 
ing that the game may come his way. 
Hours are sometimes passed without 
the hunter either seeing or hearing a 
living thing but himself and his horse ; 
and many a day he returns home from 
such a ‘*chase’’ without having had the 
slightest glimpse of either buck, doe, 
or fawn. This is discouraging; but at 
other times he is rewarded for his pa- 
tient watching, A buck comes bound- 
ing forward, the hounds .after him in 
full ery. At intervals he stops, and 
throws himself back on his haunches 
like a halted hare. His eyes are pro- 
truded, and watching backward. His 
beautiful neck is swollen with fear and 
rage, and his branching antlers tower 
high in the air. Again he springs for- 
ward, and approaches the silent hunter, 
who, with a beating heart, holds his 
piece in the attitude of “ready.” He 
makes another of his pauses. The gun 
is leveled, the trigger pulled ; the bullet 
x yy forth, and strikes into his broad 
chest, causing him to leap upward in 
the spasmodic effort of death. The ex- 
citement of a scene like this rewards 
the hunter for his long and lonely vigil. 
‘“« Torch hunting,” or ‘ fire hunting,” 
as it is sometimes termed, is another 
method of capturing the fallow deer. 
It is done by carrying a torch in avery 
dark night through woods where deer 
are known to frequent. The torch is 
made of pine knots, well dried. They 
are not tied in bunches, as represented 
by some writers, but carried in a vessel 
of hard metal. A frying-pan, with a 
long handle, is best for the purpose. 
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The “knots” are kindled within the 
pan, and, if good ones, yield a blaze that 
will light the woods for a hundred yards 
around. The deer, seeing this strange 
object, and impelled by curiosity, ap- 
proaches within range, and the “ glance” 
of his eyes, like two burning coals, be- 
trays him to the hunter, who with his 
deadly rifle ‘* sights” between the shin- 
ing orbs and fires. 

Let me describe a “torch hunt,” of 
which pars magna fui, and which ended 
with an odd catastrophe. It took place 
in Tennessee, where I was sojourning. 
I was not much of a hunter at the time, 
but happening to reside in a * settle- 
ment” where there were some céle- 
brated hunters, and in the neighborhood 
of which was an abundance of game, I 
was fast getting initiated. I had heard, 
among other things, of this ‘torch 
hunting”—in fact, had read many in- 
teresting descriptions of it, but I had 
never witnessed the sport myself; and 
was therefore eager, above all things, 
to join in a torch hunt. 

The opportunity at length offered. 
A party was made up to go “fire hunt- 
ing,”’ of which I was one. 

There were six of us in all; but it 
was arranged that we should separate 
into three pairs, each taking its own 
torch and a separate course through the 
woods. In each pair one was to carry 
the light, while the other managed the 
“shooting-iron.” We were all to meet 
at an appointed rendezvous when the 
hunt was over. 

These preliminaries being arranged 
and the torches made ready, we sepa- 
rated. My partner and I soon plunged 
into the deep forest. The night was 
dark as pitch—dark nights are the 
best—and when we entered’ the woods 
we had to grope our way. Of course, 
we had not yet set fire to our torch, as 
we had not reached the place frequent- 
ed by the deer. 

My companion was an old hunter, 
and by right should have carried the 
gun; but it was arranged differently, 
out of compliment to me—the stranger. 
He held in one hand a huge frying-pan, 
while in a bag over his shoulder was a 
bushel or more of dry pine knots. 

On arriving at the place where it 
was expected deer would be found, we 
set fire to our torch, and in a few mo- 
ments the blaze threw its glaring circle 
around us, painting with vermilion 
tints the trunks of the great trees. 
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In this way we proceeded onward, 
advancing slowly, and with as little 
noise as possible. We talked only in 
whispers, keeping our eyes turned upon 
all sides at once. But we walked and 
walked, up hill and down hill, for, I 
should say, ten miles at the least, 
and not a single pair of bright orbs 
answered to our luminary — not a 
deer’s eye reflected the blaze of our 
torch. 

We had kept the fire replenished and 
burning vividly to no purpose, until 
hardly a knot remained in the bag. I 
had grown quite tired in this fruitless 
search; so had my companion, and 
both of us felt chagrin and disappoiné- 
ment. We felt this the more keenly, 
as there had been a sort of wager laid 
between us and our friends, as to what 
party would kill the greatest number 
of deer, and we fancied once or twice 
that we heard shots far off in the direc- 
tion the others had gone. We were 
likely to come back empty handed, 
while they, no doubt, would bring a deer 
each, perhaps more. 

We were returning toward the point 
from which we had started, both of us 
in a most unamiable mood, when all at 
once an object right before us attracted 
my attention, and brought me to a sud- 
den halt. I did not wait to ask any 
questions: A pair of small, round cir- 
cles glistened in the darkness like two 
little disks of fire. Of course, they 
were eyes. Of course, they were the 
eyes of adeer. I could see no body, 
for the two luminous objects shone as 
if set in a ground of ebony. But I did 
not stay to scan in what they were set. 
My piece was up. I glanced hastily 
along the barrel. I sighted between 
the eyes. I pulled the trigger. I fired. 
As I did so, I fancied that I heard my 
companion shouting to me, but the re- 
port hindered me from hearing what he 
said. When the echoes died away, 
however, his voice reached me, in a 
full, clear tone, crying out: ‘* Tarna- 
tion, young fellur! You’ve shot ’Squire 
Robbins’s bull!” At the same time, 
the bellowing of the bull, mingling with 
his own loud laugh, tatitiost me that 
he had spoken the truth. The hunter 
was a good old fellow, and promised to 
keep dark; but it was necessary to 
make all right with ‘Squire Robbins.” 
So the affair soon got wind, and my 
shot became, for atime, the standing 
joke of the “ settlement.” 








A SUPPER SCENE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


“ Give me good wine; 


Wine is the word that 
And mine’s the house 


BETTER landlord or a kinder- 

hearted man than Simon Wadloe 
never existed. He kept the Devil Ta- 
vern, the favorite resort of Ben Jon- 
son. His was a roguish eye, and a 
ready and a witty tongue. His look 
was 


Rosy and reverend, though without a gown: 


and Simon “brewed good drink for 
gentlemen.” He drank freely himself, 
was a judge of wines, and even of “ viler 
liquors ;” for, like Chaucer’s cook, 


Well could he know a draught of London Ale. 


Ay, and a good glass of Bourdeaux wine 
withal; for Simon, from the Docks in 
Tower street to the Royal Cellars at 
Whitehall, was famous for picking and 
choosing, and selling pure and honestly. 
There was no ‘‘allaying Thames” in 
what Wadloe sold. He drove a good 
trade, and was known from Mile-end 
to Marylebone—from Whitechapel to 
Whitehall, known, too, and respected. 

The flooring of Wadloe’s doorway 
was of red brick, covered with clean 
rushes. His own sanctum or bar was 
richly ornamented with all the materials 
for drink and drinking: forbye a fine 
red-cheeked, ripe-lipped, well-shaped 
wife, and a comely daughter, some 
seventeen, the very image of them both. 
The variety of drinking-cups were in 
measure and fashion almost endless. 
Some of elm, some of box, some of 
maple, some of holly; with mazers and 
broad-mouthed dishes from a pottle toa 
pint, and from a pint to a gill, noggins, 
whiskins, piggins, erinzes, ale-bowls, 
wassail-bowls, parcel-gilt goblets, court- 
dishes, tankards, and cans; with cups 
made of horns of beasts, of cocoanuts and 
gourds, ostrich eggs and shells of fish, 
shining like mother-of-pearl. These 
were above, while below were seen small 
jacks tipt with silver, the great black- 
jacks, such as the Christ’s Hospital 
boys still use, and the court-bombards, 
which, when the French first saw, 
‘*they reported at their return into 
their country, that the Englishmen drank 
their commoner kind of liquors’ out of 
their own boots.” 


ads the heart of man ; 
or wine.” 
Tue New Inv. 


The rooms in Wadloe’s house were 
not distinguished as in modern days. * 
Names supplied the place of numbers. 
There was the Half-Moon, the Portcullis, 
the Pomegranate, the Three Tuns, the 
Cross Keys, the Vine, the Queen’s Head, 
the Crown, the Dolphin and the Bell, 
one and all so styled from the figures 
on the arras with which they were 
hung. 

But the chief room was ‘‘ The Apollo,” 
a handsome, large, and lofty room, with 
a gallery for music at the upper end. 
In this room was held the Apollo Club, 
a collection of choice spirits brought 
together by the directing genius of 
Jonson. Over the door, in gold letters, 
and on a black ground, were the follow- 
ing verses : 

Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos, his tower-bottle : 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ; 
He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us ; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted : 

Ply it and you all are mounted. 

’Tis the true Phebian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker; 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 


Above the door was the bust of Ben, 
the founder. 

This room (for we defend the system 
of describing old upholstery) was fitted 
all round with a paneling of oak, carved 
from the plain skirting of the floor to 
the rich timbered ceiling above. Two 
rows of medallions, in high relief, ran all 
along the upper lines of the room—me- 
dallions such as Torrigiano would have 
carved and Walpole purchased. The 
fire-place carried its proud height to the 
very rafters of the ceiling. Its open 
and capacious mouth was filled with 
flowers, a branch of the glossy and 
poetic bay-tree surmounting all. Tables 
of elegant workmanship, and chairs as 
varied in shape as the drinking-oups to 
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be seen below at the bar, stood on a 
Kidderminster carpet, then a dear arti- 
cle and of rarity. The rules of the 
room, cut in marble, and of Ben Jon- 
son’s ordaining, were let into a panel 
over the fire-place. They were in Latin, 
and twenty-four in number, all convivial 
and sententious. 

It was a fine day in June, and some 
time in the reign of the martyr Charles, 
that, as the cry descended to the bar of 
“Score a pint of bastard in the Dol- 
phin,” and Wadloe’s wife was busy 
chalking up the debt, a tall figure, some- 
what up in years, and apparently fa- 
tigued, was seen to enter within the bar 
of the Devil Tavern. His suit was of 
black, neither in the fashion nor out of 
it; his make large and corpulent, with 
an ungracious gait, but one that told of 
activity in formertimes. His eyes were 
large and lustrous, and his whole face 
great with thought, and, though scor- 
butic, highly interesting. There was a 
perpetual play of humor and merriment 
upon his lips, and he wore the air of no 
common, everyday character. 

The drawers bowed becomingly as he 
entered, and, in taking his short-cloak 
and sword from him, were interrupted by 
Wadloe, who assisted in such offices the 
more favored of his guests. 

“ Well,” said the stranger in black to 
the fair hostess at the bar, ‘‘the duke 
looks well and hearty; nothing seems 
to go wrong with Simon, nor with you, 
Mistress Margaret, nor my pretty god- 
child there. I seldom come to see you 
now; I am not what I was, and it is along 
way from Westminster here ; but I must 
move nearer you, for Simon’s house is 
rife with old doings. One becomes 
_ in thought as he enters. But 

ave the guests come yet? Is Dick 
here, or have you seen Sir John ?” 

These questions and others answered, 
the stranger was conducted up the stairs 
of the tavern, that seemed familiar 
enough to his feet. 

The stranger had not many minutes 
ascended the stairs, with all the satis- 
faction of one who looked upon the 
place as his own best home, before a 
very different kind of guest was seen to 
enter the Devil Tavern. Youth, hand- 
someness, gayety and intellect were on 
his countenance; his step was easy, 
clean and graceful; his body, though 
slender, well-proportioned and upright; 
his hands, for one was uncovered, aris- 
tocratically small and white; his legs 
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manly, and his feet in what the painters - 
call in exact keeping with his figure. 
Nor had he allowed his person to want 
any of the recommendations which 
dress could lend it. The cultivated 
finish of the man was at once per- 
ceptible in the ease of his acknowledg- 
ments—the gayety of the man of 
pleasure in the way he smiled upon 
and spoke to the daughter of the host 
and hostess. He had thought it a sin 
to have passed beauty by without a 
smile of intelligent admiration. 

Our gay gallant had lingered, in all 
likelihood, at the bar of the tavern, had 
not the entry of two young gentlemen at 
that moment put a stop to the flowing 
facility of his speech, and that grace 
and manner of compliment and remark 
which he understood so well in all its 
moods, and tones, and bearings. 

**What, Sir John,” said the more 
unreserved of the two, who knew his 
man; “still unchanged! still un- 
changed !”” 

“Ah! are you here?’’ he replied. 
**Oh, yes, still unchanged. It were a 
crime to unnotice nature in her utmost 
loveliness. Mine is the homage which 
man pays, or ought to pay, to beauty, 
in whatever rank of life it is found—in 
the court or in the cottage—at a masque 
at Whitehall, or here at the bar of the 
Devil Tavern.” 

‘* T’gad, it is the old story, Suckling,” 
said his friend ; ‘‘here is the poet and 
the man of pleasure in one. Every- 
thing you enact or do is your own 
poetry put into action.” 

“ Ah,” said Suckling, laughingly, 
“your lordship knows the vein—it was 
once your own. But let us up to the 
Apollo, and to the oracle there of our own 
erecting. I love the god that we have 
set there, and long to see our father 
after his late attack of the palsy, which 
never shook a nobler intellect than his.” 

** Never, never,” said the two, as 
they accompanied the gay, the witty, 
and poetical Suckling to the room in 
the Apollo, where they found several 
guests assembled, who seemed, from 
their greetings, to know one another 
well. 

Here, surrounded by several friends, 
stood their oracle and poetic father: 
for the fine large figure in black, we 
have before attempted to describe, was 
no less a person than Ben Jonson, who, 
in advancing to welcome his guests, 
was shaken most heartily by the hand 
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by the three who had recently enter- 
ed. 
«My lord, I am glad to see you— 
the name of Falkland has ever been 
dear to me; and you, Sir Henry (for 
the friend was Sir Henry Morison), 


Two names of friendship, but one star, 


I wish you both most heartily welcome 
here; and you, Sir John, not less so. 
My son, Randolph, who writes all like a 
man, is burning with desire to see you. 
My man, Dick Brome, is known to you 
all, and Dick can need no recommenda- 
tions.” 

The several parties here accosted 
one another in the most friendly and 
fraternal manner. 

But who is to relate the doings and 
sayings of that evening—as well may 
we endeavor to revive the merry meet- 
ings of the Mermaid, the subtle flames 
of wit that were kindled there, or the 
bright sayings that passed current on 
such occasions. A painter may as well 
attempt to paint the inimitable cestus 
of the Cyprian queen, or supply by 
colors, and on canvas, the all rare and 
unapproachable Falstaff. The table- 
talk of a day at the Mermaid, with 
Jonson and Shakespeare, and Raleigh 
and Selden, had required a better Bos- 
well, in his best Boswellian mood, to 
give the drama of the whole ; a Gurney 
in short-hand, to take the words; and 
another Hogarth to limn the characters 
as they rose, descended, rose and again 
declined. 

The supper may, however, be de- 
scribed, for Ben has left an invitation 
to a friend, that tells the dishes at the 
table with all the zest of a cook and the 
power of a poet. 

‘Ah! ah!” uttered Jonson, as he 
saw Wadloe ushering in the drawers, 
and entering with the first dish—a good 
custom, and then in full practice. ‘* But, 
Simon, are we all here? Oh! yes, it is 
all right.” 

The table for the occasion was a 
round one, and eight sat down to a 
supper of the reign of Charles I. 

A beautiful and exquisitely sententious 
grace was delivered by Jonson, who, 
when he had reverently finished, said 
— to Sir Henry Morison, on his 
eft, 

“* This is not to be Acolastus’ wish: 


It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 
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However, I will answer for the duke 
that the cates are good.” 

“To set your youthful palates in 
order,’’ he went on with seying; “orl 
may say our palates—for I feel, among 
so many friends, quite young again— 
Simon has brought some olives and 
capers, and a salad to usher the haunch 
of mutton—a very necessary piece of 
precaution for advancing the appetites 
of his gayer guests.” 

But not to tire the reader with too 
much description, we shall only enum- 
erate a few of the dishes that were 
served up. A couple of hens, short- 
legged ones, with lemon and wine sauce ; 
a coney, a brace of pheasants, wood- 
cocks, landrails, godwits, and a dish 
of larks. A large pigeon-pie was in 
the centre of the table. The cheese 
came last of all, with every fruit that 
an English autumn could then produce. 

The wines werg of the choicest flavor 
and rarity. Canary first, the favorite 
drink of the fine old poet, with a variety 
of the French and Rhenish grape, 
drunk from glasses made in the White- 
friars Glass-house, in no humble imita- 
tion of the Venetian manner. 

The conversation, timorous and re- 
strained at first in its flight, grew, as 
the evening advanced, and the wines 
mounted, to a more lofty and less 
guarded nature. Then it was that 
Suckling’s gayety attained its height, 
that Falkland shone forth, that Brome 
joined in forcibly and well, that Ran- 
dolph spoke like his father Jonson, and 
Jonson like himself in his best time and 
in all his moods. 

The cates, as they were called, re- 
moved, and the wines in the ascendant, 
Lord Falkland, in a clear, distinct, and 
fervent voice, proposed the health of 
Ben Jonson, in a cup, he said, of his 
own very elixir of wine, Canary. He 
characterized the genius of the man, en- 
forced the obligations he had laid Eng- 
lish literature under, the delight he had 
afforded the stage, the good example 
that his works had in inciting others, 
and of the rank he would hold with pos- 
terity. Then, changing to the subject 
of the man himself, he touched shortly 
and tenderly upon the varied scenes of 
his life, the friendships he had formed, 
the men of genius he had brought 
around him, the reverence in which his 
name was held, and the immortality he 
had bestowed on others: concluding 
with a fervent wish, most fervently ex- 
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pressed, for his better health—that 
though his life had been of sufficient 
duration for his fame, it could never be 
too long for his many friends and num- 
berless well-wishers. 

“My lord,” said Jonson, the tear 
lighting rather than overcasting his 
large and lustrous eyes—‘* My lord, my 
noble Lucius, I may say, and you, my 
friends, I thank you, oue and all. My 
life has now been extended, if not some- 
what beyond the average run of man, at 
least beyond what many are allowed to 
reach, and I am grateful. I have out- 
lived many friends, and laden, as I am, 
with sin, have been granted years, not 
of life, but disease— 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk—doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear: 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far, in May, 
Although it fall anddie that night ; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 


And I would appeal for the truth of 
this to myself, and to my noble Lucius 
near me, one grown old to little good— 
the other young in years, but ripe, 
learned, and virtuous. But let me not 
breathe a breath of discontent against 
heaven. I have seen two generations, 
and still desire to live to see more.” 

The tone and tenor of Falkland’s 
speech, with the subdued melancholy 
of Jonson’s acknowledgment, seemed 
for a time to dull and deaden the gayety 
of the evening. Jonson saw this, and 
turned the discourse on Suckling. 

‘“We’ve been talking, I think, my 
dear Suckling, a little out of our usual 
way—it was once out of mine, but 

ou’ve to thank Lord Falkland for it. 
tm grateful for all he said.’’ 

‘*Nor are we less so, Father Ben,”’ 
replied Suckling ; ‘nor do I see, though 
the tone of your matter was a little out 
of place, that either of you broke through 
your Leges Convivales, or Code Ben 
Jonson. I think, my lord (addressing 
Lord Falkland), we should fine our 
father, Ben, in a bowl of Canary, for 
not having framed a rule prohibiting the 
Dr. Donne-like melancholy of his tavern- 
rejoinder.” 

“Oh! well,”? said Jonson, ‘*I con- 
sent, I consent—here, drawer, a bowl 
of the duke’s best Canary, in his best 
parcel-gilt bowl—though if the rule was 
added, it would stand no chance of 
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being broken in upon, were the world 

made up of men like our gay, clever, 

and light-hearted Suckling, who hives 

for pleasure and the Piccadilly Bowling- 
een.” 

The drawer entering with the bowl, 
Jonson was heard reciting above breath 
a favorite little poem of his own com- 
position— 

Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 

That I may see the plump Lyzus swim, 

Above the brim : 

I'd drink as I would write, 


In flowing measure filled with flame and 
sprite. 


‘* That,” added Jonson, for he rose at 
the last to be perfectly audible—“ that 
I made one night at the Mermaid, when 
Will Shakespeare was there, and, let 
me see, Michael and a few others—” 

“‘T love it the best of all your small 
poems,” said Randolph, ‘‘ even better 
than your request for eye and lip service 
from your lady-love.” 

‘I love it, too, as Randolph does,” 
said Suckling. ‘‘ But what a night was 
that at the Mermaid. I would have 
taken twenty years upon my life, and a 
disease or two into the bargain, to have 
been but alistener there. I love Shake- 
speare; for if ever a man wrote from a 
full soul, and when his own fine thoughts 
impelled him, it was he. His very em- 
broideries would turn to silver in the 
melting-pot.”’ 

«He was a great man,” said Jonson, 
‘‘with all his faults. There was ever 
more in him to praise than pardon. I 
loved the man, and do honor to his me- 
mory on this side idolatry as much as 
any. For the time in which he appeas- 
ed, and with his education—which was 
mean in the beginning, and little attended 
to in after life—I consider Shakespeare 
to have been the greatest genius the 
world ever saw. e wrote with such 
readiness that it became a fault with 
him. The stream of invention he had 
in abundance, a fine fancy, great per- 
ception of character, infinite humor, a 
command of language, and with wit at 
will. The commonest stage story that 
scarce chirped, so callow was it when it 
cried, touched by his all-reviving genius, 
started into life, and what was at first 
worthless as a whole, became, at his 
call, stuff of another make. He is to be 
tried by no rules; for, if so, you con- 
demn him, and render him an injustice. 


He is to be judged by what he attempt- 
ed to perform—to produce a plot for 
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stage representation probable in its ori- 
gin and in its consequences, strong and 
Picturesque in its characters and situa- 
tions, pert and lively in its dialogues— 
all this he did, and he gained his 
end,” 

“* Nay,” added Suckling, encouraged 
by the warmth of Jonson’s commend- 
ations, ‘‘I would add, that in two of 
his Roman plays—- Coriolanus’ and ‘Ju- 
lius Cesar’ —he had outstripped all 
his better-educated contemporaries, and 
brought old Rome before us, in her rites 
and ceremonies, in her men and in her 
manners, perfectly, plainly, and unmis- 
takingly.” 

“Stay! stay !’? said Randolph, ‘you 
a oe Sir John, our father’s ‘ Catiline’ 
and ‘ Sejanus.’ ” 

**T had not overlooked them,” con- 
tinued Suckling—* they are great pro- 
ductions, and justify the designation 
he bears of ‘O rare Ben Jonson;’ 
but—” 

‘‘They are cold and dead-colored, 
our friend Suckling would say,’’ Jonson 
joined in with; ‘and I admit it; they 
are too classically correct, too servilely 
accurate to the times they touch upon, 
and want interest sufficient to link them 
to ourown. Shakespeare, with all his 
want of art, with little more than North’s 
translation of Plutarch before him, did 
wonders. The stock and bulk of his 
classical acquirements could not color 
or even tinge the labors of his pen. 
Great as he is, he had been greater still 
with education and with care.” 

*¢ But,” said Morison, “tell us, Father 


Ben, do we see Shakespeare properly: 


in his printed plays?” 

‘Very imperfectly, indeed—there is 
much in his book that Will never left 
us-——much was foisted in by the players. 
‘ Andronicus’ and ‘ Pericles’ are not his, 
but Greene’s.” 

“The king,’ said Falkland, ‘has 
found the text so very corrupt, that he 
has called on Lowin and Taylor for 
Piney copies to be submitted to our 

ather’s supervision, with a view to a 
more correct publication of his plays.” 

“*T shall be glad,” said Jonson, ‘to 
render this service to literature for 
Shakespeare’s sake, for his majesty’s, 
and my own. He it was that recom- 
mended me to the players to make ad- 
ditions to the old ‘ Jeronymo,’ by far 
the best play before Kit Marlowe and 
Will Shakespeare came among us. 
When ‘Every Man in his Humor’ was 
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written, I did not want friends, nor 
did I lose those I had before. I was 
always envious, but mine was the envy 
of emulation.” 

“QO! master, I must ask of you,” 
said Dick Brome, ‘to tell Sir John 
Suckling the cause of Shakespeare’s 
death !” 

‘‘ Why, my dear friend Dick, his was 
asimple end, though a hasty one. In 
the year 1612, or thereabouts, he had 
retired to his native town, and the banks 
of his own sweet Avon, with a decent 
competency, the produce of his labors 
for the stage, and of his shares in the 
Globe and Blackfriars Theatres. He 
had come to town after two years’ ab- 
sence, to settle something about the 
lease of a tenement in London. He 
looked well, and was fuller in the face 
than when he had left. His wit was as 
free, as natural, and entértaining as 
ever—if anything, it had gained. A 
few of us had a social night with him at 
Greenwich, talking over other days— 
the past, the present, and the future. 
There were of the party. Mike Dray- 
ton, Dick Burbage, and his fellows, 
Hemings and Condell. We sat late, 
drank freely, and foolishly enough came 
poetically home in the water-poet’s 
boat. The day had been very fine, 
summer-heat almost throughout, but it 
turned chilly in the evening, and we 
had not taken our long cloaks with us. 
We got well enough home, and dear 
Will Shakespeare returned to Stratford 
the next day, complaining of a cold. 
A ride through a heavy rain upset him 
altogether ; the cold gained upon him, 
and in spite of the skill of his son-in- 
law, Hall, and the considerate care of 
his own Anne Hathaway, brave, open- 
hearted Will Shakespeare ceased to ex- 
ist among us. The whole looks like a 
dream to me—and we are to be pitied 
who survive him.” 

‘*T have his epitaph here, by a young 
fellow at Cambridge,” said Suckling; 
‘‘as it smacks of the right vintage I 
shall read it.’’ 

** Hold ! hold!” said Ben; ‘* remem- 
ber, Sir John, the Code Ben Jonson, 
No. 18—what does it say 7— 


“Tnsipida Poemata nulla recitantor.” 


‘‘T remember,” said Suckling, *‘ and 
in this instance am not afraid. But 
Father Ben must read them to his sons; 
for no one reads so well as Ben Jon- 
son.”’ 
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Suckling then handed over a paper 
of verses ‘beginning— 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored 
bones— 


**Q! these,” said Jonson, ‘* are from 
a fine soul—these are young Milton’s. 
He will be heard of yet. His father, a 
scrivener in Bread street, was a great 
frequenter of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Shakespeare was fond of the father, 
and often had this young Milton, when 
a child, upon his knee.” The verses 
were then read aloud—Lord Falkland 
affirming that the writer was evidently 
of Shakespeare’s nursing. 

At “a wee short hour ayont the 
twal,” the servants of Falkland, Suck- 
ling, and Morison, entered the room of 
the Apollo, with their masters’ smoking- 
pipes. Old Wadloe carried Jonson’s, 
and the drawers those for Randolph and 
Dick Brome. 

“Bring us the pure weed here, Simon,” 
said Lord Falkland. 

‘“‘ My Lord,” said Jonson, *‘ Sim never 
drugs his tobacco; there is no coltsfoot 
in what he supplies his friends with. 
Old Dick Rundletson, at the Mermaid, 
never could get Sir Walter better than 
what Simon sells.” 

““My Lord,” said Simon, evidently 
nettled at the idea that there was a bad 
article of any description in his house ; 
—‘* My Lord, I served my time with 
old Rundletson, and I speak it fearless- 
ly out—there was not a better judge 
of tobacco from the Tower to Tyburn 
than Richard Rundletson.” 

** And you may add,” said Randolph, 
“that Sim is his true and well-deserving 
successor.” 

“T like,” said Lord Falkland, ‘ to 
throw a doubt on the genuineness of 
Simon’s stock; he gets quite warm in 
his own defense, and speaks with all the 
confidence of injured purity.’’ 

The clouds of tobacco that filled the 
Apollo did not check or conceal the 
course of the bowland bottle. Stories, 
gross in their nature, and in their man- 
ner of telling, were told in thick succes- 
sion. Jonson had aninexhaustible stock, 
which he told with a glee and a quiet 
humor never surpassed. Randolph told 
a few and of the best about his fel- 
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low-collegians. Lord Falkland, of the 
Irish nation, his father’s stories before 
him; and Suckling, entertaining anec- 
dotes of the ladies at court, seasoned 
with scandalof the most amusing kind. 
Laugh succeeded laugh, peal upon peal, 
merriment upon merriment. he wine- 
cup rose and rose again, yet no one 
present was more than dashed or 
sprinkled with what they had taken; 
for hard drinking was a vice then in its 
full vigor of perfection. 

The pointed wit, the lively anecdote, 
and the naked allusion, have not been 
allowed to reach our time. Of that 
night there is nothing left but the mem- 
ory. We take the excellence of the 
jests and jokes upon hearsay, as we do 
the fame of the Grecian painters. 

It is said that Jonson, towards that 
witching hour of time— 


‘When day and night 
Are standing in each other's light— 


seemed rapt in his own meditations. 
Snatches of verses were heard indis- 
tinctly from his lips; some, however, 
clearer than others. This was heard 
fully and fairly : 


O! if my temples were distained with wine, 
And girt in girlonds of wild yvie twine, 

How I could rear the Muse on stately stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage. 


“‘ That might have been,” he added; 
“but Iam old now, and my sons have 
succeeded me, and well and worthil 
too. There’s Randolph, who writes all 
like a man, making his Acolastus speak 
better than my Sir Epicure Mammon. 
My noble Lucius has the divine god 
within his veins; and Sir John there 
has the muse to himself in her gayest 
moods—while Dick, professing my old 
arts, has gained no more than he most 
richly merits. But I see my noble Lu- 
cius is for off—that Suckling is asleep, 
and the real Apollo is once more within 
his own oracle.” 

Daylight was the linkboy home to 
the whole party; Ben Jonson except- 
ed, who slept till twelve next day in the 
Dolphin, when he rose refreshed, with 
his favorite dish before him of a cold 
turkey-pie and a draught of malmsey. 
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A RURAL FRAGMENT—CHEMICO-AGRICULTURAL. 


- these latter days a new field is 
opened for the gratification of fash- 
ionable taste, and that gratification for- 
tunately rests upon a sensible basis. 
The agricultural fancies of the time 
appeal at once to the bubbles of vanity 
and to the nuggets of sound sense which 
combine so variously to form the great 
mass of human nature, of which this 
world is made up. Whether the rural 
mania took its origin in necessity, taste, 
freak, or fashion, is of no sort of con- 
sequence; the mania does exist, and 
‘my farm,” ‘‘my short-horns,” “my 
pear-orchard,”’ etc., are important ob- 
jects in the day-dreams and cash ac- 
counts of a large portion of our com- 
mercial people. Fortunate is it for 
“our commercial people,” that they 
have such an inexhaustible subject on 
which to lavish their poetry and their 
purses. 

Yachting, travel, and the sports of 
the field and turf, in time produce en- 
nui; but the satisfaction of causing—or 
of thinking that we cause—two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew 
before is unequaled by any that these 

urely pleasant pastimes can originate. 

t gives us an importance in our own 
eyes, if not in the eyes of others, which 
is at least commensurate with the effect 
impressed on the world by our endea- 
vors. 

And then, if the material result of 
our labors grow wearisome, what a 
world of new and startling facts may 
we explore! New and startling, cer- 
tainly, but how gentle and soothing, on 
closer acquaintance, do these friends 
of ourinner life become. For, however 
great may be the pleasure, and the 
pride with which we regard the corn 
that our tenderness has reared, and our 
industry perfected, it is far beneath the 
feeling with which we analyze with the 
brain this result of our toil. When we 
watch, as far as our imperfect knowl- 
edge will allow, how each little atom 
takes its assigned position in “ first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear,’’ then, indeed, may we 
dote on ‘my farm,” and on “ my pear- 
orchard,’ for then are these adjuncts 
of our life most thoroughly our pos- 
sessions. * 

Many are deterred from making this 


closer and more gratifying acquaintance 
with their country neighbors, because 
of the technical nomenclature with 
which men havehemmed them in. But 
this need be no bugbear. Many a 
farmer has the biblically-derived names 
of his ten children flowing glibly from 
his tongue’s end, and, from ** Jabez” to 
“Zachariah,” there is no confounding 
of titles—no confusion of identity. So 
should it be with our servants of the 
air and of the earth—their cognomens 
are simple, if they are new; their 
abodes are accessible to our investiga- 
tion; and their social characters are 
not the less open to criticism, because 
they live in ‘* houses not made with 
hands.’’ Servants they are most truly, 
and from carbon to chlorine they stand 
ready to answer to the call of an intel- 
ligent master, and to lend a willing and 
effective hand to his service. But they 
do not like to be miscalled or wrongly 
sought for. 

Nitrogen, who lives above-stairs, 
dancing in blue air, does not like to be 
considered a citizen of the earth. She 
may be enticed down and made to per- 
form service as a kitchen-maid, but her 
tendencies are all upward, and it re- 
quires a close guardianship to keep her 
at work. 

Sulphuric acid, on the other hand, 
revels in the caverns of the earth—a 
perfect demon of selfishness and acri- 
mony. He will not bear a suspicion of 
being a ‘‘ Celestial,’’ and feels that con- 
tempt for the sky that we feel for our 
antipodes. Allof his deeds are hidden, 
and his grasping efforts have the sud- 
denness and mystery of a secret police. 
Still, if we understand his foibles and 
his preferences, we may make good use 
of him. Let an atom of Ammonia—a 
child of Hydrogen and Nitrogen, born 
in death, and led by Carbonic acid to 
the serene home of the gases—be 
beaten down in the storm, or lured to 
destruction by descending dew, and our 
miser closes with it at once, and offers it 
—and, poor fellow, himself, too—to the 
growing plant, blessing us with his 
short-sighted thieving. We have heard 
practical farmers—men, too, with a fair 
share of education—talk of raising 
buckwheat to draw this hiding old fel- 
low from the air. Bless their innocence, 
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they might as well look for an iron mine 
in the air—as soon expect to see water 
running up hill, as Sulphuric acid tak- 
ing up its abode in the atmosphere. 
There is our amorous Orygen; whose 
history would filla volume. Ever act- 
ive, devoted,. life and soul, to ‘the 
Union,” forming matrimonial alliances 
with every old bachelor of the soil, and 
creating a general rumpus in the society 
of earth. Here is a clique of fast 
friends—Potassium, Sodium, Iron, Man- 
ganese—tied together in close com- 
munion, happy in the idleness of their 
pristine condition. Cut down to their 
bed with the subsoil plow, admit this 
universal lover of the air, and what a 
change takes place !—the bonds of old 
acquaintance are broken, free-love as- 
sociations are put to shame, and such a 
series of unions take place as cause a 
rattling among the dry bones of the 
fogies below. Potash, Soda, Peroxyd 
of Iron, Peroxyd of Manganese—all 
arise in their combined force, and make 
glad the mantle of vegetation above. 
Hydrogen, light and coquettish, floats 
like a sprite over all. Her attachments 
are various and easily formed, but they 
are chiefly transient friendships with 
her brothers and sisters, when they 
are divorced from their old combina- 
tions. She locks arms with the braw- 
ny maid Nitrogen, whenever she is 
‘born again” in her presence. Am- 
monia, thus formed, dances gaily on in 
the ‘rustic reel,” until, true to the 
time and tune of nature’s great instru- 
ment, the sisters again part, and each, 
after her kind, lends vigor to the turfy 
carpet on which they tread. This is 
but her pastime. She loves to flirt, to 
woo, and to jilt,and there is good in 
her propensities—but, after all, she set- 
tles down into an almost life-long alli- 
ance. She, too, yields to the fascina- 
tions of Oxygen. Virgins are wedded, 
and the world rejoices. Their life is 
one of purity, holy love, sprightly play, 
earnest labor, and high sublimity. Now 
babbling down the mountain-side ; now 
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tarning the mill with stalwart arm ; 
now thundering in heaven-like majesty 
in the ceaseless Niagara; now lashed 
to anger in the shoreless sea: they are 
everywhere to be seen, and everywhere 
beautiful. Yet they have an inner life 
of still greater beauty. Made ethereal 
by the sun’s gentle influence, they float 
mae us, bathing the earth with the 
freshness of an evening dew, Creepin, 
down and about among the particles o 
our soil, they, by their combined efforts, 
carry food to our plants; and, like 
gentle handmaidens, they cleanse the 
abode of their roots. Hydrogen and 
Oxygen—water—Heaven be praised for 
the blessing ! 

Hard and practical, working only 
from “sun to sun,’’comes the great 
substance-former, Carbon. He lays the 
warp, over and under which the weaver 
— growth—throws the woof-holding 
shuttle: Having lain inert as long as 
circumstances require, he throws over 
his black form the gauzy mantle of 
oxygen, and flies away to the green 
leaf, or sinks down to the open spon- 
gioles of the root, enters the plant, 
throws off his disguise, and resumes his 
life of usefulness. Throughout nature, 
whatever may be the various coloring 
of the woof of the fabric, the stolid 
warp is ever the same, and if disclosed 
to view it will always appear as black, 
practical carbon, performing fully one- 
half of the work, yet sinking its iden- 
tity in the structure of the tissue. 

So might we describe Phosphoric acid, 
the banker of the soil, giving riches by 
his presence, and leaving desolation in 
his absence, Chlorine’ and Sodium, 
the “salt of the earth,’’ Potash, etc. 
They have all their characters and 
their duties. Man cannot live where 
they are not. They are at once our 
companions, our servants, and our mas- 
ters. They are ever about us, ever 
doing our work, and ever holding us 
dependent on their labor. Surely their 
acquaintance should attract ‘* our com- 
mercial people.” 
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66 HAT —still at work, Giovanni ? 
Tut, man, keep these refine- 
ments for your picture! They are 
waste labor here. Leave your work 
alone. Many a better sketch has been 
weakened by over much handling.” 

**Do you think that ?” 

The speaker glanced anxiously at his 
companion: then, without waiting for 
an answer, threw down his chalks, and, 
retreating from before his easel, leant, 
facing it, against the wall. As he 
* stood so in silence, his thin young face 
began to take a look of pallid weariness. 

“If L should not win it, Carlo!” he 
exclaimed abruptly. 

**Who else should win? Not Ghi- 
berti—not Saffi—not I,” and the speak- 
er laughed lightly. 

“Saffi might have won. His concep- 
tion was a fine one—a bolder thought 
than mine. Look, Carlo, there is 
something feeble there; does it not 
strike you?” 

* Are an eagle’s wings full fledged 
at his first flight? Do you look to be 
hailed to-morrow as a Titian or a Tin- 
toret ?” 

“Nay,” smiling, ‘something less 
than that would content me.” 

He stood silent a moment; then sud- 
denly— 

“Carlo, is not this room terribly 
hot?” he cried, and he flung back the 
hair from his brow. 

“IT do not feel it. But you have got 
fever in your veins, Giovanni. Come, 
the sun has set, let us stroll out till 
dark.” 

“Nay, not to-night. I must stay 
here and work. I must get some light, 
too. Give me a match, Carlo. See 
there—Rolf has lighted his lamp al- 
ready”—and he raised his eyes, where, 
through the high north light, a yellow 
glimmer shone upon the wall from an 
opposite window. 

“What is it that Rolf does at 
night ?”’ 

**T do not know; he makes a secret 
of it.” 

“ He is a strange fellow.” 

“ Ay, a strange cold fellow.” 

‘Tce touched with fire. I would not 
make a friend of him.” 
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‘* Who does ?” 

‘‘ The signor favors him.” 

‘* He has good cause.”’ 

‘That I deny ! You have more talent 
in your little finger than Rolf in his 
whole body.” 

“ Amico”—and Giovanni spoke with 
asad, quiet smile—* you are misled be- 
cause you love me. I would that I had 
thoughts like Rolf’s.” 

‘You would have ill companions 
then.” 

“Nay, not if I had the choice of 
them’’—and the boy’s dark eyes fired 
as he stood before his unequal youthful 
picture. 

“Giovanni,” said his companion 
carelessly, ‘‘ you have given that girl 
crouching there a look of the signo- 
rina.” 

Giovanni started. 

*¢ Which one? There is no likeness,” 
he said quickly. ‘Come, Carlo’’— 
he turned nervously from his cartoon 
—‘‘away with you. The evening is 
too fair a one to waste it here with 
me.” 

‘**Put out your lamp then for half an 
hour, and come with me. Nay, Gio- 
vanni, it will do thee good,’’ and the 
merry, well-conditioned Carlo turned 
gently to his friend. ‘It will do thee 
good, for thou art like a smouldering 
fire which wasteth daily. I think of 
thee a year ago when the blood coursed 
in thy cheek as freely as in mine. 
Thou workest too hard, dear boy.” 

“TI do not work—I would I did.” 
These words came bitterly. Then 
quickly the voice and the look changed. 
‘* Well, we will go, Carlo!” he cried 
cheerfully. ‘ Out with thelamp. We 
will be idle for an hour.” 

They went together, leaving the large 
room in dusky solitude, descending a 
flight of steps, crossing an old dark 
garden, emerging finally on the open 
country beyond the gates of Florence. 
Then they bent their wandering steps 
westward, between the Arno and the 
Apennines. 

A warm Italian night, with a bright 
moon at the full. The old garden was 
shady, full of close-growing trees and 
shrubs; the paths winding in serpen- 
tine wreaths amongst them—but one 
space was clear, before and round the 
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house, and here on this summer even- 
ing, delicately watering her flowers, 
walked the old painter’s—Michael Ros- 
si’s—daughter. 

She walked and did her work, and 
lingered. She lingered, till at last an- 
other step came on a distant path, and 
grew quickly nearer. She hastened 
a little then, but she had not reached 
the house when a voice behind her 
spoke. 

‘‘ Signora,”’ it said, ‘‘ the earth smells 
sweet after your labors.” 

She paused in her work and turned. 

“The ground was parched. My 
flowers were all drooping. The sun 
beats here so hotly,’’ she said. 

She did not move again until Giovan- 
ni reached her side; then they slowly 
paced on together. They reached the 
house. Before the door there was a 
porch, a four-square canopy, lifted on 
pointed arches; when they came here 
they paused again. The girl’s face 
turned towards Florence. 

‘* How the stars shine down upon 
the river! It is a fair night,’ she said. 

‘A night to dream of.” 

‘¢ T sat a while ago watching the last 
flush parting from the mountains. Did 
you see how the moonlight, as it faded, 
seized the white snow?” 

‘‘T saw it. You were watching then, 
too, signora ?”’ 

He bent a little to her. She stooped 
and gathered a flower that grew beside 
the door. She did not answer him un- 
til her fingers were plucking off its 
leaves. 

“IT am often idle in the evenings,” 
she said at last. ‘ To-night I have 
waited a long while. But I ought to 
be ashamed to confess that to you,” she 
said, and she looked up and smiled. 

‘*Why not to me?” he asked. ‘Do 
you think I am never idle? Ah, sig- 
norina,” he exclaimed, ‘‘my work is 
often idleness !”” 

She bent her head again; she was 
very busy till the flower was torn to 
atoms; then she let fall the stalk, and 
suddenly raised her face. 

‘‘It is finished,’ she said, “is it 
not ?” 

‘* That flower, signora ?” 

She colored quickly. 

“Your cartoon. Is it ready ?” 

‘*Not yet. Iam going back to work 
at it.” 

‘“* To-night again ?”’ 

“T must work for a few hours.” 
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“Signor, you take no rest. And you 
are pale, and tired,” she said. 

‘““Nay, I am not tired now! I am 
refreshed. I have strength in me for 
many hours,’ he cried, and he smiled 
gladly. 

She looked in his face, and caught the 
brightness of his look. She also smiled. 

“Yes. Hope gives us strength,” she 
said. ‘It is better than rest.” 

‘‘While it abides, signora. But it 
abides not always.” 

‘‘Nay, it abides always with none 
of us.” 

Her voice was low and soft. He did 
not answer her. She leant against one 
column of the porch, her fair head bent, 
her small hands fallen—golden haired, 
white robed, a motionless picture in the 
pallid light. 

He stood silent for many minutes, 
and looked at her, all his boy’s passion- 
ate fervor glowing in his face; the wild 
devotion of his boy’s heart deepening in 
the soft delicious silence into irrepress- 
ible burning love. He never spoke till 
she looked up. 

“‘T must go in: the night is growing 
late,” she said. 

She turned to go, but she took no 
step, for there before her, quivering 
and lightened with its trembling love, 
was the boy’s face. He stood before 
her; he stretched out his arms to her. 

* Signora!” suddenly broke his pa 
sionate cry, ‘ Light of my life! Sig- 
nora, stay !’’ : 

He caught and clasped her hands; 
she stood imprisoned. She tried once 
to fly ; she faintly whispered, “* Let me 
go in!’—and then she never moved 
again. . 

‘Lucia !”” he passionately called to 
her. 

Ii was not her voice that answered 
him, yet he was answered. There was 
one moment’s silence, one breathless 
pause; then her mild eyes were lifted, 
and he took her in his arms, with a great 
ery of bursting joy. 


Il. 


Loox at the young face now as it 
works all night. With that light upon 
it; with that vigorous unwearied hand, 
surely the ma will speed. It does 
speed: by sunrise it is done: by mid- 
day, with a fevered trembling heart, 
Giovanni has seen his cartoon carried 
from the studio. 
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Some months ago the Grand Duke 
had signified a gracious wish to select 
from Michael Rossi’s pupils one worthy 
to paint a picture for the Pitti Gallery. 
Giovanni and three others had become 
the candidates: these cartoons were the 
sketches of their projected pictures, and 
to-day had been appointed for their ex- 
hibition before the duke. 

They went, and days elapsed, but, 
through the duration of these days, in 
the light of his new-born joy, Giovanni 
could feel few pangs of either suspense 
or doubt. With him almost all life 
now was centred in the stolen nightly 
meetings in the garden—the day’s one 
hour of passionate happiness; when, 
with glowing cheeks and brightening 
eyes, he and Lucia talked and hoped, 
already lifting exultantly upon their lips 
the name that both believed was pres- 
ently to be in all men’s mouths: young 
in years, strong in trust; a very boy 
and girl. 

When a week had passed away, 
Michael Rossi and his four pupils were 
one morning summoned to the palace. 
They went, and were admitted to the 
duke’s presence; but when their for- 
mal reception was concluded— 

“T have received five sketches, Sig- 
nor Rossi,” the duke said, “‘ and you 
bring me four pupils ouly.”’ 

“* Five sketches, your highness !”’ 

The old man looked surprised: the 
four candidates looked in each other’s 
faces. 

“Five, certainly. Ihave their names 
noted here. Antonio Safi, Guiseppe 
Ghiberto, Carlo Mayer, Giovanni Rip- 
ardo”—he paused an instant., “ Fifthly, 
a foreigner, Mar Rolf.” 

** Max Rolf !” Rossi could only blank- 
ly echo the name. 

“Ay. Is he not amongst your 
pupils ?” 

“Surely, your highness; bué I did 
not know—I was entirely ignorant that 
he had become a candidate.” 

The duke laughed. 

“He has stolen a march upon you, 
then, my friend, for I have his picture. 
Come with me; you shall see it.” 

They followed him to another room, 
on whose walls, side-by-side, were 
ranged the rival sketches. The four 
claimed each his own; but there stood 
a supernumerary fifth. 

“Come, Signor Rossi, and examine 
it.” 


Less ambitious in subject than any 
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other there, the picture represented 
only a single figure—a woman at an 
empty sepulchre, with her wild lips 
broken by the hopeless cry—‘ They 
have taken away the Lord!” But 
Michael Rossi gazed upon it till his 
time-worn cheek was flushed. 

‘“* Well, my old friend?” 

The old man heard the voice, and 
turned. But he had forgotten state and 
ceremony; forgotten the audience cham- 
ber, and the ducal presence. He stood 
a@ moment, and then burst into tears. 

‘He has become my master!” ho 
cried. 


HL 


Tuxy went back from their audience 
silent and amazed. Giovanni spoke to 
none of them. When they had passed 
the city gates, he turned away alone. 
Bitter against all the world, bitterest 
against Max Rolf, he wandered the 
whole day solitary—so wildly and so 
far, that that night Lucia watched for 
half an hour alone, before, travel-stain- 
ed at last, and weary, and with his in- 
dignant boyish shame burning still upon 
his face, he came to their accustomed 
meeting-place. 

She was waiting for him, and she 
came with her hands held out to wel- 
come him. 

‘Ah, mio bene, you should have 
come soon—not late to-night !’’ was all 
her reproach to him. 

Her voice and her look in a single in- 
stant melted him. 

“* Anima mia! Mia vita!” he cried 
passionately ; and, as he took her in 
his arms, the burden of his disappoint- 
ment seemed to take wings. She was 
the same to him; and so all else on 
earth might change! She was the same 
to him; or, rather, she was more than 
she had ever been. In the burning 
warmth af her Italian nature, she pas- 
sionately pledged her faith to him that 
night anew, and bound herself to belong 
to him for life and death; a solemn 
pledge, solemnly spoken beneath the 
bare arch of heaven, borne witness to 
by silent burning stars. 

They had met iate, and they stayed 
long together, forgetting the hour and 
everything but one another. It was al- 
most an hour later than their accus- 
tomed time, when they paused at last 
for their final parting at the familiar 
porch. 
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She put her hands in his, and said, 
“Good-night !”” They stood amoment 
beneath the arch, with their faces to the 
open air: when they turned them round, 
they lifted up their eyes to find that a 
figure had come between them and the 
open door. They saw it together. One 
instant, and a cry had broken from the 
girl’s lips: it was her father ! 

‘Who are you, stealing in like a 
thief? Turn your face round! Ri- 
pardo!” the old man cried. 

The: boy was no coward; he came 
forward proudly. 

“I was not stealing in, signor. I 
am no thief,” he said. 

“What are you doing at this hour, 
and with my daughter?” 

He had drawn the girl rudely to his 
side. Giovanni took one step, and cast 
his arm about her. 

‘I love her!” he cried passionately. 
‘“T love her, and she is mine! Signor, 
you shall not part us! She is mine by 
all that makes oaths sacred in the sight 
of God and man!” 

There was a flush on Michael Rossi’s 
face, and a keen fire in his eye; but he 
stood motionless and erect; an old, 
stern, stately man. 


“‘She is mine, not yours,” he slowly 
answered; “she is my daughter, and 
a child. She is my daughter, I say; 
and Michael Rossi’s daughter’? — the 
words.rang out trumpet-toned in their 
keen, pitiless pride—‘is no wife for an 


unknown boy! Lucia!” he cried, “let 
go his hand!” 

She let it go; with a proud impulse the 
boy loosed his embrace. She cowered 
back, and they were parted. Rossi seized 
her arm and drew her to his side. 

Then, standing alone, Giovanni 
looked at her till, sudden, swift, stronger 
than pride, the passionate yearning for 
her leapt up in him again. Once more 
he cried aloud. 

“Oh, stay!” he wildly pleaded; 
“Signor Rossi, give her back to me! 
I will work for her—I will win a name 
—I will wait; but I cannot live without 
her! Lucia!”—he stretched his arms 
out to her—‘*come! Lucia, Lucia!” 
he cried, ‘* come!” 

The opened arms were towards her. 
She saw them, she bent, she wavered ; 
she flung away the hands that bound 
her, and leapt to meet them. Some- 
thing like a curse broke from the old 
man’s lips. Shuddering as she heard 
it, she looked back one moment. 
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‘‘Father, I am coming! Wait!” 
she cried. 

Then she turned again, and coiled 
her hands into her lover’s hair. and 
wildly kissed his lips, and passionately 
cried— 

‘« Be true to me! oh, be true to me! 
—trust to me! forever and forever !” 

And in one moment more his cry 
broke desolate upon the air; for she 
was fled. 

‘*You cross my threshold, and you 
see my daughter no more, young mad- 
man !”? Michael Rossi slowly said. ‘TI 
hold my peace, for reproaches are vain. 
Go—and forget her !” 

Then the door was closed, and the 
boy was left alone. Alone, with: his 
wild despair—his bitter desolation— 
hopelessly prostrate upon the ground 
where the girl’s feet had stood. 

The morning’s sun beheld him on his 
road from Florence. He set forth 
without hope or aim, and all day long. 
he wandered. High upon the hills he 
climbed; all weary though he was, he 
never rested till the sun was going 
west. 

He had climbed high, and far below 
him wound the way that he had come. 
When he paused at last, he saw its 
whole long length, back to the city, still 
sparkling in the sunshine of its lifted 
domes and spires—still sparkling in 
the sunshine that, round the walls of 
Giotto’s fair white tower, kindled their 
jasper shafts and arches into fire. 

He sat and gazed upon that airy 
height. How fair it was !—clear, burn- 
ing vision !—and yet he who had created 
it, he whose world-wide name had sent 
its echo through five centuries, had 
been a shepherd boy upon these hills ! 

Giovanni sat till the sun set, and 
when he rose his boy’s cheek was 
on fire. 


IV. 


Max Ro.F stood in his workroom 
alone-—a-man with a spare figure, and 
a thin lined face—not beautiful to look 
upon; sickly, pale, worn, and brow- 
bent; a solitary man, without kith or 
kin, wife or child ; a stranger, with few 
friends. Those thin lips of his have 
gained a habit of closing fast. What 
light is in him—what strength of yearn- 
ing, loving, suffering have come to show 
their life only in the occasional flashing 
of his blue, keen-burning eye. But he 
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is one who in three years has made 
himself a name in Florence. 

He was standing idly in front of a 

picture, his last finished work— 
the fruit of his latest strength. He 
was standing, sadly enough, looking at 
it, wearily leaning by both hands upon 
a staff, when the door of his room was 
opened, and on the threshold—straight, 
firm, clear-eyed as ever—stood Michael 
Rossi. 

Then Max rose quickly. 

“Tt was growing late, signor,”’ he 
said; “I thought you had forgotten 
your promise.” 

“Nay, Rolf, I was not likely to for- 
get. Well, is it finished? Is this the 
picture 7” 

“Ay; itis done. Come and see.” 

. It was a large painting for the altar 
of a church; its subject that scene 
which, wheresoever the Gospel shall 
be preached through the whole world, 
shall be told—so it stands written—for 
a memorial. 

The two men stood before it, side by 
side—Max leaning on his staff again, 
his quiet, somewhat sorrowful face 


changing no jot of its expression as 


he waited patiently till the old man 
spoke. 

But for many minutes Rossi did not 
speak, and his words, when they came 
at last, were low and few. 

“Thou hast made mine age honored. 
The blessing of an old man rest upon 
thee !”” was all he said. 

Then Rolf’s sunk cheek flushed up. 
He lifted himself erect; his emotion- 
less voice grew suddenly soft and rich. 

“Master, give me my wages now! 
Lhave toiled!” he cried. 

The old man turned and looked a 
moment into the kindled face; then 
slowly and softly he laid his hand upon 
Rolf’s shoulder. But he only spoke 
two trembling words. 

** My son !” he said. 

Quietly through the shady garden, 
quietly through the old arched porch, 
went Max Rolf about his wooing. He 
came to Lucia every day, and would 
sit watching her as she worked—some- 
times venturing to lift her open book 
and read to her, sometimes, when he 
was boldest, daring to talk to her, sub- 
duing both look and voice before her 
into a strange, touching, softened har- 
mony. Day by day he came about 
her, Desking in the light of her silent 
presence, making her breath his life, 
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wasting the whole strength of his soul 
upon her; daring scarcely to look one 
day before him, lest the insecure 
trembling bliss should vanish, and fling 
him back again into the night of his old 
loneliness. He lived thus for a long 
month, warmed by the pale rays of his 
arctic sunshine as another might have 
been by tropic heat. 

He came one day at last, and found 
her manner changed. She had always 
hitherto been very composed and calm; 
but this day when she met him her 
cheek flushed. They spoke a few ° 
words together, and then they sank 
into silence. She sat at work ; he took 
his station near her, nervously turning 
over the leaves of a book; they had 
neither of them uttered a word for 
many minutes, when at last she abrupt- 
ly laid her sewing down and spoke. 

‘+ Signor, it is very hard for me— 
but Iam forced to speak to you,” she 
said. 

Her voice was trembling pitifully ; 
her face, white when she turned it to 
bim, had flushed all scarlet. 

He read its expression with one 
moment’s glance. | Reading it, there 
came no change upon him. He only 
said in a low voice— 

** Speak to me.” 

‘‘T have learnt from my father why 
you come here,” she said. “I had 
begun to fear it.’ Her hands .were 
tight pressed together. ‘ You must 
not come again.” 

One blank mute instant he looked 
into her face; then out of his great 
heart a low wild cry leapt up. 

‘‘Signora, my life is here !”* 

“Oh no—no—no!” she answered 
passionately, ‘‘ your life is not with me / 
Go from me! Oh go atonce! I can- 
not comfort you—I have no love to give 
you—oh ! I have no love to give you!” 
she faintly cried. 

His hand was clenched upon the 
table at his side, and the veins stood 
swollen upon his brow, but he struggled 
bravely with his great emotion, and it 
was conquered before he spoke. Clear 
and low his next words came to her. 

“ Will you hear me before you send 
me from you?” he said, ‘* Listen to 
me—let me speak. Do you remember 
when I first came to Florence? The 
day that I first entered this house you 
were standing with your father in the 
porch. Lucia—golden-haired child-- 
do you remember?” He looked into 
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her face—then with one instant’s 
passionate struggle his cry broke out— 
“Oh my child—my star—my life! I 
have loved you from that hour through 
seven years !”” 

She sat with her locked hands before 
her, and with her white face growin 
all pitifully wild. She only murmure 
faintly when he ceased to speak— 

“TI cannot help it!” Then, “* Oh, 
what shall I do?” she cried. 

Again his voice broke the blank si- 
lence. 

‘TI have lived alone,” he pleaded; 
‘‘T have had neither kin nor friend; I 
have lived solitary—a stranger in the 
land—but my life, through all its loneli- 
ness, has had one hope! Oh, do not 
take it from me! Sun of my heart, for 
thee I have toiled—for thee I have won 
aname! Is it so much to ask in return 
one grain of hope—one ray of something 
that shall be only not despair ?”’ 

She raised her head ; sudden her tor- 
tured heart broke loose. 

“Yes, itis much!” she cried; ‘it 
is what you have no right to ask, and 
no manliness to press me for!” And 
then she saw his face, and burst into a 
passionate choking sob. “Oh! pardon 
me' Have pity on me!” she wildly 
moaned. ‘ My heartis breaking. Oh! 
Icannot help you! I gave my love 
long ago—and he is poor”—she cried, 
and burst into tears. , 

No sound disturbed her sobbing—no 
pleading—no passionate appeal now. 
In silence her wild weeping rose and 
fell. But long afterit had ceased, when 
she sat again mute and still, he came 
and knelt down at her feet. 

**T would have lived to love you,” he 
said, in almost his old calm voice, “let 
me live to serve you now. Lucia, trust 
me. Tell me all.” 

She trusted him. All subdued, weep- 
ing passionately before him, as he knelt, 
she told the whole history of her love— 
— who loved her more than his own 
self. 

The day was ended—the sun long 
set-—when Max Rolf regained his soli- 
tary studio. He came into the room 
and closed the door. 

“The glory has departed. Ichabod !” 
he said; and it was the sole dirge that 
his lips ever uttered. 

A few days afterwards, a traveler 
went quietly out by the east gate of 
Florence; and in Max Rolf’s empty 
rooms the floors were swept. 
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“Nay; I will make no bargain at 
that price! My money is good gold, 
Signor Ripardo, hard to come at, and 
not to be lightly spent. The drawings 
are fair pictures enough; but, by the 
saints, Ihave scores better! Come, I 
will give thee what I said.” 

‘*T take itthen; give me the money.” 

‘Now, look you, Signor Ripardo, I 
am no harder than my neighbors. We 
will say another gold piece. By the 
saints, it goes to my heart to see a 
young face look pale! Come, sig- 
nor, Speranza! ‘The world is always 
shifting.” 

‘* You will have more pictures ?” 

“Nay, I do not promise! Time 
enough, signor, to talk of purchasing 
when they are painted.” 

“Well, be it so. Good-day—e gra- 
zia /” Giovanni said, half bitterly, as he 
turned away. 

He crossed the broad street, and 
plunged in a few moments into a maze 
of narrow lanes. When he had walked 
for half a mile, he paused at the door of 
a high, mean-looking house. With a 
pass-key he let himself in, and ascend- 
ing a bare, dark staircase to the upper- 
most story, again turned a key, and 
admitted himself into a small, low- 
roofed room. It was his whole lodging. 

The house was high, and it had been 
a long ascent. Giovanni sbut his door, 
and sank down upon a seat with the 
an old man. He 
He was 


anting breath o 
eant back and closed his eyes. 
not five and twenty, and yet he looked 
utterly spent and worn; the large dark, 


sunken hollows of the eyes and the 
haggard outlines of the shrunken face 
telling a sad tale of suffering and 
want. 

A few moments were all that he al- 
lowed himself to rest. Opening his 
eyes wearily again, he slowly rose. 
The sun was an hour or two still from 
setting. He looked up where the stain 
of its light fell on the wall, and then 
with a sigh went to his easel. He sat 
down and took up palette and brush. 
Once more, before he touched his pio- 
ture, he leaned back for a moment in 
his chair. 

‘T wish I could rest,” he muttered. 

Piteously and longingly his eyes 
turned to the sign upon the wall. It 
was his time-piece—his task-master 
too. He was too feeble to be anything 
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but patient. After that second look, he 
grasped his brush and worked. 

It was an hour and a half later. He 
had not moved from his seat: but now 
the perspiration was breaking on his 
forehead, a haze was creeping on his 
eyes, his fingers had begun to tremble 
strangely. 

The light upon the wall had shrunk 
to a small high star. He leant wearily 
back, and looked up to it. 

** How dark it is to-night!” he whis- 
pered. 

He pressed his hand upon his eyes, 
but they were dimmer when he reopen- 
ed them. He sat quite still for a few 
moments; then, bending forwards, he 
stooped his brow upon his easel. After 
that there was no more motion. 

The sun disappeared and set. As the 
room was growing dusk he shivered 
once, and made a feeble effort to lift up 
his head. There came a faint cry, too. 

“Oh! is no one there ?” hesaid; but 
before the quivering lips closed he had 
fallen to the floor. 

Daylight had utterly faded. and the 
moonbeams lay cold on lifeless Giovanni. 
There they lay for along hour; there 
they lay till a step came up the creaking 
stair-case, and a hand, which knocked 
unheeded at his door, at length turned 
the handle and went in. Then, sudden- 
ly, a cry went down the steep stairs. 

“ Light—bring up a light here!” 
And when the light was brought it 
showed the deathly figure on the ground, 
and one almost as pale kneeling beside 
it, but with life—burning and tender— 
in his blue clear eyes. 

He was kneeling, and throwing water 
on the white face. He chafed the cold 
hands, but there came no look of life ; 
he put his fingers to the cold wrist, but 
its pulse scarcely beat. Then he raised 
his head. 

“*Go for the nearest physician. 
not lose a moment. Quick!’ 

In his arms he took up Giovanni’s 
wasted figure and carried it to its bed. 
As he laid it down, for the first time a 

uiver came to the closed eyelids. 
hey trembled, and then the eyes 
opened, feebly and dreamily at first, 
then wide andblank. They fixed them- 
selves helplessly on the stranger’s face. 

He stooped and covered them with 
his hand. “ Lie still; thy battle is over. 
Rest !” he said. 

A smile came softly to Giovanni’s 
lips. 


Do 
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“She has beckoned to me every 
night,” he said. ‘I saw her now, 
—— the glancing of her golden 

air.’’ 

Then into the man’s clear eyes sprang 
sudden rushing tears. His hand wag 
on Giovanni’s brow; it did not stir; 
nay, it pressed closer. 

‘Yes; she has called to thee. 
still,”’ he said. “ya 

They neither of them spoke again, 
When the physician port Giovanni 
had relapsed into his fainting dream. 

He had sunk from utter exhaustion. 
He lay for days and nights in a kind of 
trance, and when he was roused from 
this condition, he passed to a low nery- 
ous fever, and moaned and muttered in 
his feeble delirium; always murmuring 
of old days in Florence. 

He was brought very near to death; 
but he did not die. After a long strug- 
gle, there dawned a day at last when 
the hot skin grew moist, and the great 
hollowed eyes shone soft and calm. 
That day his life was saved. 

He,had lain since morning for many 
hours apparently ina light sleep; but 
towards evening he awaked. A very 
calm and silent awakening ; so still that 
not a limb stirred ; so still that for man 
minutes, as he lay looking forth throug 
his almost closed eyelids, the watcher in 
his room thought that he still slept. 
The first sound that came was the ut- 
terance of that watcher’s name. 

“ Rolf!” said Giovanni. 

Rolf started, and rose up—to meet 
the old familiar eyes, wide open, quietl 
gazing at him. He went to the bed. 
side; he bent down and touched the 
wasted hand, which shrank for a mo- 
ment, and then lay still. 

‘*T often thought that you were here,” 
Giovanni said calmly. ‘* When did you 
come ‘a 

* A fortnight ago.” 

There was a long pause, and then the 
large lids slowly fell. 

‘*Draw the curtain ;’’ he said, and 
Rolf drew it. 

During a whole week that followed 
no single inquiry more fell from Giovan- 
ni’s lips. It was as silent a sick-room 
as ever patient had. He knewhis com- 

anion, and would lie for hours watch- 
ing him—he would take food and medi- 
cine from his hands, and would passively 
let him tend him in everything; but 
never a word, except for the need of 
the moment, did he ever speak. 


Lie 
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It was thus for a full week. The 
week concluded, one evening, late at 
night, he was awake. The room was 
lighted, a fire burning, a lamp upon the 
table, and by that lamp Rolf read. His 
profile was before Giovanni—a thin 
worn face, too old, too sad and patient 
for the years it bore. As he had lain 
looking at it through the past days a 
score of times, Giovanni lay and looked 
upon it now. 

He never stirred till Rolf had closed 
his book. When he had laid it down 
and risen, then at last he called him. 

“* Max Rolf!” he said. 

Rolf went to him. The two were face 
to face, and not another word was ut- 
tered till Giovanni broke into a strange 
abrupt inquiry. 

‘“¢ What brought you here?” he sud- 
denly cried. ‘* When every friend had 
left me, what made you come? I never 
loved you—yet you have been like a 
woman round my bed. You have fed 
me—you have nursed and watched me. 
Max Rolf, I say again, why did you 
come ?” 

His eyes were on Rolf’s » on 
Rolf’s pale cheek that was passionately 
flushing red. There was a momegt’s 
pause—the silence of a great emotion— 
and then Rolf spoke. 

“TI came—because,” he cried, ‘ you 
are the life of the only woman that I 
ever loved !” 

“Rolf!” broke from Giovanni. 

“ Lie still! thou art too weak to move. 
Nay, boy, lie still; I will tell thee,” 
Rolf said sadly. 

His momentary passion was vanished : 
he sat down by the bedside and began 
to speak. 

‘Giovanni, I loved her from the day 
I first came to Florence,” he said; * she 
was the star in my heaven, the light in 
my heart for seven years. A month 
ago I told her that I loved her.” He 
paused for a moment, and put his hand 
across his eyes. His voice had fallen 
lower when he spoke again. “It is all 
over now—a buried thing—the key 
turned in the door,” he said, ‘and the 
chamber empty. [I left her that day— 
and I have seen her no more.” 

Again a sudden silence, but this time 
Giovanni passionately broke it. 

“* And she? What of her?’ he cried. 

Rolf lifted his bent head. 

‘* Ay—thou shalt hear. She told me 
of her love—and so I came to seek thee. 
She told me thou wast poor—and so I 
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came to tell thee J was rich. She sent 
me away from her empty—and so I am 
come to thee. I have neither friend nor 
tie on earth. Let me work with thee 
—let me stay with thee—brother !” 

His head was raised, his clear eyes 
looked on Giovanni’s face—honest, true 
gaze, as ever met loving man. Gio- 
vanni read it—his whole heart melted— 
he burst into sudden tears. 

“Forgive me—stoop to me!’ he 
cried. 

His open arms caught Rolf as he bent 
down. Breast to breast the two men 
embraced. Then Rolf smiled quietly, 

“The light shines and the shadows 
fall on all,” he said. ‘* We may hold 
the lamp, it may chance, to one another 
in the dark places.” 

The compact was sealed, and they 
parted company no more. When Gio- 
vanni grew strong again they set u 
their tabernacle together, and work 
side by side. 

When they had lived together for a 
few months, one day Giovanni came 
quietly and laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

‘Max, wilt thou take me for thy pu- 
pil?” he said. 

Rolf turned him round. 

‘¢ What dost thou mean?” 

“Thou knowest how it is,” Giovanni 
sadly said. ‘* Thou art my master—and 
I a child.” 

Then Rolf rose from his seat, and 
looked upon Giovanni with his quiet 
loving smile. 

‘“* Dear boy, dost thou not understand,” 
he said, *‘ that a day will come when we 
shall run no longer together, but thou 
wilt pass me in the race?” 

** Nay—Max—!” 

“Hush—it is so. Still I may lead 
thee a little way,” he said, and his smile 
grew brighter. ‘Thou must not go to 
her till thou art full fledged. So come 
—thou shalt be my pupil. It will be 
but a few steps behind—and then a few 
together—and then—’’ He broke off 
suddenly. 

‘“* My brother !”” Giovanni cried. 


VI. 


IT was a spring day in Florence, with 


the old sunshine on her spires. At the 
posts of an open door a little group of 
persons stood knotted together in busy 
talk 


“They say the man is a Florentine,” 
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said one. “A strange caprice if it 
should be so.” 

“A strange piece of folly, I say! 
What right has an honest man to hide 
his name?” 

‘Nay, friend—his name is his own 
property. But never fear that it will 
not be known ere long. That is too 
noble a picture to go ownerless.”’ 

“You think the picture is a fine one 
then 1” 

‘Per Bacco! I know no one in Flo- 
rence who could paint the like! The 
duke is to have it for his gallery.” 


ee > had 

o They say he has sent a message to 
bespeak it.” 

“ What—to the empty air?” 

** Nay” —laughing—“‘ some one I sup- 

se stands proxy for the painter. But, 

t that be as it may—” He broke off 
suddenly. ‘Ha, Signor Rossi!” he 
exclaimed, ‘you have come here, too, 
like the rest of us?” 

Michael Rossi stood a step or two 
from the door—a very old man now. 

‘I have come to see this picture that 
they talk about,” he said. ‘Have you 
been up stairs, Signor Cecina? Is it 
worth the pain of mounting?” 

‘“* Ay, a score of times! Lean on my 
arm, I will go with you, signor.” 

They mounted the stairs together, 
and entered a long room, in whose 
centre, large and solitary, stood the 
canvas of the nameless painter. 

They went up and stood before it. It 
was a canvas richly laid with solemn 
colors; the picture of a cross, bearing 
its Burden: that Face averted whose 
divinity painter never drew; that mo- 
ment seized when the struggle and the 
long sorrow were all but ended—after 
the last agony of the Eloi cry; when 
the repose that was not death, but so 
near to death—the lull before the final 
ery, when the earth should be rent, and 
the graves give forth their dead—lay 
breathless over Calvary. P 

Michael Rossi stood before it, and 
never spoke a word. As though in 
sympathy with the spirit of the sacred 
scene, the room, as he remained, grew 
slowly silent. Voices and steps were 
still, and, ere long, before the solemn 
shadow of that Presence, the old man 
sat alone. 

He,never moved or spoke until a 
hand was quietly laid upon his shoulder; 
he never moved even then until the 
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hand pressed heavily, with a strange 
familiarity in its touch that roused him. 
Then, at last, he turned. 

Who was this standing by his side. 

‘* Max Rolf!’ he suddenly cried. 

Yes—Max; Max, with the pale thin 
face, and blue deep eyes of old. The 
old man’s cheek was flushing red. 
They had grasped each other’s hands 
—they looked into each other’s faces ; 
then Michael’s voice leapt up. 

‘“‘Itis thine!’ he cried triumphantly. 
‘* My son—my son!” 

But Rolf smiled quietly. 

“Nay, master, it is not mine; J 
never laid brush upon it,” he said. 
“But turn thee round. Thou hast 
more sons than one.” 

He turned him round, but he spoke 
not a word more. It was Giovanni 
who went to his side and took his pas- 
sive hand; it was Giovanni’s voice that 
ae the pause which Rolf’s words had 
left. 

‘*Master, I have come back,” he 
said; ‘‘not nameless now.” 

Tage was no answer yet. 

‘¢ H@served for her for seven years,” 
Rolf said in his low quiet tones, ‘‘ and at 
thg end of them she gave me my wages. 
It was a fair game, and fairly lost.” 

‘** And thou?” the old man suddenly 
asked. 

Giovanni’s cheek flushed up. 

‘*T have lived upon her memory,” 
he cried, ‘in toil and poverty, in lone- 
liness and sickness, through sorrow 
and through exile !”’ 

Erect the old man stood, his clear 
eye flashing bright. 

“Thus, too, they did of old!” he 
said. ‘ They loved—ihey toiled—” 

* And in the end?” Giovanni cried, 

** They won !” 

Michael Rossi went his way home 
alone; they did not go with him. But 
in the evening, when the moon was 
bright in the old garden and upon the 
porch, there was once again a passion- 
ate meeting under the shadow of its 
arches. Quiet and white, with her 
sweet face and her calm step, Lucia 
came from the house, and met Gio- 
vanni there. He was changed—his ra- 
diant boyhood vanished, his young 
strength broken; but in the raising 
of a glance she knew him. 

oa called—“ Lucia!” . 

ne cry went ringing on the night— 
and they had met. nf 














AN 


OCTOR W , the Bishop of 

Cashel, having occasion to visit 
Dublin, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, determined to perform the 
journey by easy stages, in his own 
carriage, and with his own sleek and 
well-fed horses, instead of trusting his 
bones to the tender mercies of an Irish 
post-chaise, and the unbroken garrons 
used for drawing these crazy vehicles. 

One part of his route was through a 

wild and mountainous district; and the 
bishop, being a very humane man, and 
considerate of his cattle, made a point 
of quitting his carriage at the foot of 
every hill and walking to the top. On 
one of these occasions he had loitered 
to look at the extensive prospect, in- 
dulging in a reverie upon its sterile ap- 
pearance, and the change that agricul- 
ture might produce, and in so doing 
suffered his family and servants to be 
considerably in advance; pergeiving 
this he hastened to make up lost 
time, and was stepping out with his 
best speed when a fellow leaped from 
behind a heap of loose stones, and 
accompanying the flourish of a huge 
club with a demoniac yell, demanded 
‘“‘Money!” with a ferocity of tone and 
manner perfectly appalling. 
’ The bishop gave the robber all the 
silver he had loose in his pocket, hoping 
that it would satisfy him; but he was 
mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
stowed it away in a capacious rent in 
his tattered garment, than with another 
whirl of his bludgeon, and an awful 
oath, he exclaimed— 

“ And is it with the likes of this I’m 
after letting you off? a few gwd tin- 
pennies! It’s the gould I’ll have, or 
I'll spatter your brains. Arrah, don’t 
stand shivering and shaking there, like 
a Quaker in the ague, but lug out your 
purse, you divil, immediately, or I'll 
bate you as blue as a whetstone.” 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded 
his well-filled purse, saying in tremu- 
lous accents: “ My good fellow, there it 
is, don’t ill use me—I’ve given you all, 
pray let me depart.” 

‘Fair and softly, if you plase; as 
sure as I’m not a good fellow, I haven't 
done with you yet. I must sarch for 
your note-case, for I’ll engage you have 
a few bits of paper payable at the 
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bank; so hand it over, or you'll sup 
sorrow to-night.” : 

It was given up; a glance at the 
road showed that all hope of assistance 
from his servants was unavailing, the 
carriage had disappeared, but the bisho 
made an instinctive movement as thoag 
anxious to escape from further pillage. 

‘“* Wait a while, or may be I shall get 
angry with you; hand over your watch 
oak saten, and then you may trudge.” 

Now it happened that the divine felt 
a particular regard for his watch—not 
so much from its being of considerable 
value, but because it had been present- 
ed to him by his first patron—and he 
ventured to expostulate. 

“Surely you have taken enough ; 
leave me my watch, and I’ll forgive all 
you have done.” 

“Who ax’d your forgiveness, you 
ould varmint? Would you trifle with 
my good-nature? Don’t force me to 
do anything I’d be sorry for—but, with- 
out any more bother, just give me the 
watch, or by all that’s holy—” 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his 
right hand to his left, spat in the horny 
palm of the former, and re-grasped the 
formidable weapon as though serious] 
bent on bringing it into operation ; this 
action was not unheeded by his victim 
—he drew forth the golden time-piece, ~ 
and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 
spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals 
round it, found some wider aperture in 
his apparel into which he crammed it; 
and giving himself a shake to ascertain 
that it had found, by its own gravity, a 
place of safety, he said— 

“And now be off with you, and 
thank the blissed saints that you lave 
me without a scratch on your skin, or 
the value of your little finger hurt.” 

’ It needed no persuasion to induce the 
bishop to turn his back upon the de- 
spoiler of his worldly goods, and having 
no weight to carry he set off at what 
equestrians term ‘a hand canter ;” 
scarcely, however, had he reached the 
middle of the precipitous road, when 
he perceived his persecutor running 
after him. He endeavored to redouble 
his speed. Alas! what chance had he 
in a race with one whose muscles were 
as = and elastic as highly-tempered 
stee. 
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“Stop, you nimble-footed thief of 
the world !”” roared the robber—* stop, 
I tell you! I’ve a parting word with 
you yet.” 

The exhausted and defenseless cler- 
gyman, finding it impossible to con- 
tinue his flight, suddenly came to a 
stand-still. The fellow approached, 
and his face, instead of its former fero- 
city, was lit up with a whimsical rogu- 
ishness of expression, as he said— 
** And is it likely I’d let you off with a 
better coat on your back than my own? 
and will I be after losing the chance of 
that elegant hat and wig? Off with 
them this moment, and then you'll be 
quit o’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the 
bishop of his single-breasted coat—laid 
violent hands upon the clerical hat and 
full-bottomed wig—put them on his own 

erson, and then insisted on seeing his 

te apparel used in their stead; and 
with a loud laugh ran off, as though his 
last feat had been the most meritorious 
of his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with un- 
broken bones, his lordship was not long 
in overtaking his carriage; the servants 
could not repress their laughter at see- 
ing their master in such strange and 
motley attire ; but there was in his face 
such evidences of terror and suffering, 
that they speedily checked their risible 
inclinations, particularly when they 
learnt by a few brief words the danger 
‘ he had undergone. ‘‘ My dear W——,” 
exclaimed his affectionate wife, after 
listening to the account of the perils to 
which her husband had been exposed, 
“for heaven’s sake take off that filthy 
jacket, and throw it out of window. 

ou can put my warm cloak over your 
shoulders till we reach the next stage, 
and then you will be able to purchase 
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some habit better suited to your station 
and calling.” 

‘* That is more easily said than done, 
my love,” he replied; ‘*I have lost all 
the money I possessed; not a single 
guinea is left me to pay our expenses 
to-night. My watch, too, that I so 
dearly prized! Miserable man that I 
am !” 

“Never mind your watch, or any- 
thing else, just now—only pull off that 
mass of fith, I implore you; who 
knows what horrid contagion we may 
all catch if you persist in wearing it?” 

“Take it off, dear papa,” observed 
the daughter, ‘but don’t throw it 
away; it may lead to the detection of 
the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed ; 
the young lady was about to place it 
under the seat, when she heard a jin- 
gling noise that attracted her attention, 
and, on examination, found secreted, in 
various parts of the coat, not only the 
watch, pocket-book, purse, and silver. 
of which her father had been deprived, 
but paid canvas bag, such as is 
used by farmers, containing about thir- 
ty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties 
may be imagined ; they reached the inn 
where they proposed stopping for the 
night, and as the portmanteaus had es- 
caped the dangers of the road, the 
bishop was speedily able to attire him- 
self canonically. Before the party re- 
tired for rest, intelligence arrived that 
the highwayman had been taken, after 
a desperate resistance—the notice of 
the police being attracted by the singu- 
lar appearance of a man of his station 
sporting a new black coat, and cover- 
ing his shaggy, carroty locks with the 
well-powdered and orthodox peruke of 
the right reverend the’Bishop of Cashel. 
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aaa of the principal causes of the 
continuance of the practice of duel- 
ing is the mistaken notion of honor, 
which some men attach to it; and view- 
ing the opinion of the “‘ world” through 
this false medium, they perpetrate er- 
rors which, in cooler moments, are 
_ Viewed with detestation, whilst they 

embitter their future existence with un- 
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availing regrets for crimes committed 
under the excitement of a frenzied mo- 


ment. Men also often attach a ridicu- 
lous importance to words, the meaning 
of which they do not take the trouble to 
understand ; very different results would 
be the consequence if they did; whence, 
by an infatuation somewhat of the blind- 
est, the term Satisfaction has been in 
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common use in all affairs of dueling, 
and like Glory, Honor, Liberty, Cour- 
age, Religion, and many other general 
terms, have led men in legions from one 
end of the world to the other, and like so 
many will-o’-the-wisps have lured them 
to destruction. 

A passing word, by-the-by, upon the 
term courage—a term often used and 
seldom understood; for perhaps no 
quality of the mind is more difficult to 
compgehend. As the fear of being 
thought a coward is in some men greater 
than the fear of death; or, it may be 
safer to say, there are many men who 
would rather be accused of murder than 
branded with cowardice, it behooves us 
to consider the quality or degree of 
courage requisite for the duelist. 

Very frequently it happens, that what 
would be bravery in one person, would 
be thought nothing if performed by 
another; and under no circumstances 
are we more the creatures of education 
than in what is generally understood by 
the word courage. For instance, a sea- 
man who would behold the raging of 
the ocean under the lash of a hurricane, 
would tremble if placed on the back of 
a spirited horse; while the huntsman, 
who would gayly follow the hounds on 
the? same animal, would be pale with 
terror at the sight of the tempest from 
which the sailor apprehends no danger. 

Fear, also, has the peculiar effect of 
urging some men into danger, as ‘* fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
from which if they are extricated, it is 
in general owing to the adroitness and 
cooler presence of mind of others; and 
it may safely be averred that fear has 
urged more men to fight duels, than true 
courage ever did; for the truly brave 
man provokes nobody. He fears and 
foresees evils before they happen, and 
endeavors to avoid them, but he is in- 
capable of fear when they have arrived. 

There have been many duels fought 
by men who could strike the button out 
of a cockade at twenty paces, or shatter 
the image of a man six inches high at 
the same distance, almost at will. They 
are known as DEAD SHots. What can 
be said of the courage of these persons 
when called upon in a duel to hit a liv- 
ing man, not six inches, but six feet 
high, and at half the distance, who, 
however, presents the muzzle of a loaded 
pistol at his opponent, and, as frequently 
happens, they miss altogether? The 
inference is plain—they either pur- 
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sely missed, or, perhaps, the seconds 
loaded the pistols minus the balls; or 
else agitation, or some feeling akin to 
fear, rendered them incapable of taking 
aim. 

There are also many silly persons 
who imagine honor is connected with, 
and may be acquired by, a well-fought 
duel, and they “hold their manhood 
cheap” unless they have singed powder 
in earnest, and fired a shot in anger; 
the weight of a nian’s blood on their 
conscience presses no heavier than a 
hare’s foot on velvet. In Europe such 
gentry pass their novitiate in shooting- 
— practicing steadily, day after 

ay, with unwearied constancy and de- 
votion, with a pistol, at little images of 
plaster-of-Paris Napoleons. At first, in 
their innocence at killing, the plastic 
warrior is unscathed, and the novice 
blushes at his want of skill. By degrees, 
however, the bullet nears the little image 
of the great master of the iniquitous art 
of war. Anxious smiles now decorate 
the mouth of the incipient duelist, and 
ultimately the image is shattered at 
omar: Perfection acquired in his 
art, and relying upon his practice, he 
becomes careless of offending the feel- 
ings of others; and at length he meets 
with one incapable of receiving an 
affront without seeking redress, and a 
meeting is soon arranged. With mur- 
derous alacrity the whole proceeding is 
completed, and perhaps one or both 
falls a sacrifice to what the ‘ world’’ 
considers ‘ high notions of honor.” 

The short space of time in which a 
man is in danger when fighting a pistol- 
duel enables many, who possess but a 
very limited share of daring, to stand 
up in the lists, and to appearance pass 
off as men of courage; as by one of 
the laws of dueling it is incumbent on 
the seconds to place their principals in 
position after being on the ground ten 
minutes (it is often done in a shorter 
period), and there is much humanity in 
the speed, or their valor, like Bob 
Acres’, might perchance ooze away. 
Therefore the hurry in which these 
“* affairs of honor,” or these ‘ genteel 
and honorable modes of settling dis- 
putes,” are often arranged, allows no 
time for reflection, and enables a man 
in possession of a ae heart and 
trembling knee, to pull a trigger at com- 
mand, who would be incapable of de- 
fending himself against a swordsman, , 
or of using a sword himself with any 
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share of success; and there can be no 
doubt that countless poltroons have 
been converted into heroes by pistol- 
dueling, which they have fought under 
the influence of dissembled anger and 
real fear. 

It is a subject of deep regret that 
many eminent civilians, and also many 
valuable and distinguished officers in 
the service of every country in the 
world, believe that no brave man would, 
or could, decline a challenge, nor resist 
the opportunity of giving one, if he 
conceived his feelings had been insult- 
ed, or his rights trespassed upon; and 
who, by resorting to the pistol, give a 
countenance to dueling detrimental to 
the best interests of society. The 
equity of the proceeding, however, can- 
not be made apparent ; for if aman of 
@ quarrelsome disposition insult another 
without provocation, what right has he 
to expect the unoffending person to 
stoop down to his level, and place his 
life in jeopardy, merely for the gratifi- 
cation of his whim, spleen, vanity, 
malice, or any other low, degrading 
feeling which may induce him to com- 
mit a criminal action ? 

Envy, revenge, and other debasin 
feelings have been a fruitful source of 
bloodshed ; and no duel was ever fought, 
having for its end and aim the happy ter- 
mination of bad feeling, or the adjust- 
ment of a quarrel, which could not have 
been far better arranged by reason and 
argument than by shooting at men; 
and in no state of society, except a 
savage state, can a man be said to be 
called upon to take upon himself, in 
open Po saa of the law, the remedy 
of injuries and the revenge of wrongs 
done to himself and others. As a 
savage, he may consider he has a right 
to do so, as great as that of cultivating 
friendship; but arguments adapted to 
men in that untutored condition are in- 
applicable to educated man; and civiliza- 
tion with her attendant humanities, has 
done but little for us, if the differences 
of opinion which may happen to arise 
‘ im society can be arranged only by brute 
force or an appeal to the pistol. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN’S DUEL, 


We lay at anchor in a sloop of war, 
in a snug cove in the southern part of 
the Malay peninsula, into which we had 

_Tun to repair trifling damages done to 
our standing rigging. I was then a 
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youngster, and my opponent was the 
dearest friend I hadon board. We slept 
in the same berth, a very confined place, 
and our light and air came in through 
a scuttle in the ship’s side. My cot 
was close to this opening, and my friend 
slept in another outside mine. One 
night after an unusually hot day, a dis- 
pute arose between us, whether the 
scuttle should be left open for the ad- 
mission of air or not, and certainly very 
inconsiderate language passed betsveen 
us. However, it was only a boy’s 
quarrel, and it was arranged that my 
messmate should sleep next the scuttle, 
and have it open or shut, just as he 
pleased; and when the morning sun 
arose, none were better friends than we. 

Unhappily our disagreement had been 
overheard by a superior officer, who 
sent for me into his cabin on the morn- 
ing following. This person was a good 
seaman, and possessed what the world 
calls high notions of honor. He soon 
informed me that he was acquainted 
with all that had occurred between us; 
and expressing regret that such lan- 
guage had passed between gentlemen, 
desired to know how we had arranged 
it. I told him, simply by allowing my 
friend to sleep in my cot, and we were 
then as good friends as any in the shfp. 
“Then, sir,” said this advocate of 
honor, ‘if that is the way it is to ter- 
minate, I beg to desire you will not put 
your feet under my mahogany again, 
and that all communications except 
those relating to duty cease between 
us.” I left the cabin astonished at the 
turn the affair had taken, and was sur- 
prised to find another attaching an im- 
portance to circumstances which ap- 
peared to me so trifling. 

However, upon consulting with the 
other officers, I discovéred unless I eall- 
ed out my friend, and shot at him, they 
would imitate the example of their 
superior, and I felt I should be despised 
by all on board. At my inexperienced 
age it was not surprising I implicitly 

opted the opinions of the elder officers, 
most of whom were veterans in compari- 
son to myself. No time was allowed 
for reflection, and no one to advise with 
if there had been; and firmly believing 
that I was acting the part of an honor- 
able man, I sent a challenge, demanding 
a meeting on shore at six o’clock the 
same evening, to afford me “ satisfac- 
tion” for the insults my friend had of- 
fered me the night previous. 
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The stern ideas of honor which sway- 
ed our punctilious superiors prevented 
an apology, and nothing but a hostile 
meeting could make us friendly again, 
or wash away the supposed stains upon 
our characters. 

The day wore away rapidly, and at 
the appointed hour a party of six, in- 
cluding my friend (for so I call him, 
although by the opinions of others he 
was for the time converted into an im- 
aginary foe), jumped into the boat and 
made for the shore. 

We soon reached. the land, which 
was covered with luxuriant tropical 
foliage; the distance was curtained 
with mountains, whose swelling sides 
displayed a thousand different hues, 
and the whole spot was pregnant with 
myriads of animated things. The er- 
rand on which I came did not prevent 
my admiration of the beauties of nature. 
I could have fallen on my knees and 
worshiped the Being who had created 
such a place. 

The short reverie was abruptly ended 
by my second, who placed the pistols 
in my hands: the distance was fixed, and 
trifling instructions delivered to each ; 
when, upon the signal being given, we 
both fired ;—-in an instant I felt as though 
Ihad been electrified, and finding myself 
wounded, was about to lean upon my 
second’s arm, when I perceived my op- 
potent fall upon the sand. My own 
wound was in the fleshy part of the 
thigh; it did not prevent my running 
up to the prostrate figure of my old 
friend, whose face exhibited intense 
pain, and kneeling down by his side I 
implored his forgiveness, which he in- 
stantly granted. My despair at his 
fate knew no bounds; and accusing 
myself of his murder, I upbraided, 
with the bitterest reproaches, those who 
urged me tosend the challenge. 

I thought no more of myself; all my 
care was given to the unfortunate vic- 
tim of absurd notions of honor. With 
great difficulty we removed him to the 
boat and returned to the ship, when the 
surgeon minutely examined his wound, 
and pronounced it dangerous. For 
weeks after, his cot was attended by 
his late opponent, whose greatest joy 
was to anticipate his wants; and the 
only consolation left him is the knowl- 
edge that his care preserved his life for 
a time. 

The result of this deed upon the 
prospects of a promising young officer 
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was of a very melancholy description. 
From the nature of the wound (through 
the shoulder-joint), it became im- 
possible for him. to raise his arm for, 
any serviceable purpose; his pro- 
fessional prospects were blasted forever, 
and he retired from a service—in which, 
had he been able to remain, there was 
every reasonable prospect of his be- 
coming one of its ornaments—to die 
broken-hearted in his native land. 


THE STUDENTS’ DUEL. 


The cause of the following melancholy 
tragedy was a woman, an opera-dancer, 
possessing but a moderate share of 
talent in her vocation, but many personal 
graces; she was also as artful and cun- 
ning as she was beautiful. 

Her house was open to all. the gay 
and idle, and the wild and dissipated 
young men frequenting the university 
she looked upon as her spoil. From 
them she gleaned a rich harvest; for 
many claimed to belong to the proudest 
families in Germany. ‘To her natural 
beauties she added the capricious and 
flattering graces of the coquette; and 
she also possessed the deceitful and 
dangerous art of inspiring several 
suitors with violent attachments to her 
person at the sametime. The Jewish 
King’s description of persons of her 
class cannot be surpassed for fidelity : 


“The lips of a strange woman drop as an 
honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother 
than oil: 

But her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp 
as atwo-edged sword. 

Her feet go down to death; her steps take 
hold on hell.” 


Among the many who paid their 
devotions to her shrine were two stu- 
dents, named Zabern and Ritter, and. 
each believed he was the favored object 
of her choice: they, of course, re- 
garded each other as inveterate foes. 
These young men became her dupes 3. 
and she fostered their mutual dislike, it 
is supposed, without reflecting upon the- 
results. Very little was requisite to- 
blow their pent-up and heated rancor. 
into open hostility—and the crisis soon 
came. Zabern, meeting Ritter on the 
stairs leading to her apartments, in- 
quired in a haughty manner the nature: 
of his business there; and the reply. 
being equally haughty, a blow from: 
Zabern’s cane struck Ritter to. the 
ground. After some further altercation. 
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they parted to meet again in a valley 
near the town, to fight until the death. 

The following is a description of the 
murderous affair : 

A circle is drawn upon the ground, 
the dimensions having been determined 
upon by the parties. 

When the principals are in the circle, 
they are not allowed to retire from 
it, nor permitted to fire until the signal 
is given. 

mmediately after the signal, they 
are permitted to fire at discretion, when 
they like, and also at what distance 
they like within the circumference of 
the ring, but on no pretense can they 
ut a foot outside of it without violat- 
ing the laws of the duel. 

t us suppose the principals armed, 
and in the circle, anxiously waiting for 
the signal, and glowing with hatred 
and revenge. Near the circumference 
of the ring, and opposite to each other, 
stood the two principals, and upon hear- 
ing the word “fire,” Ritter took aim 
and shot his ball into Zabern’s chest, 
who staggered a few paces, but did not 
fall. By an effort almost superhuman, 
he turned slowly round, death strongly 
marked on his face, and staggered up 
to the place where Ritter stood with 
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his arms folded, who waited his fate 
with apparent composure. 

With calculating cruelty, Zabern’ 
pressed the muzzle of his pistol against 
the forehead of Ritter, and, grinning a 
ghastly smile of mingled hatred and 
revenge, was in the act of pulling the 
trigger, when death aged his fin- 
ger, and uttering one loud, agonizing 
scream, he fell back upon the earth, 
the weapon exploding harmlessly in the 
air. 

Doubtless, the advocates of duelin 
will applaud the unshaken firmness o 
Ritter. Listen to the end. Though 
his opponent was dead, yet Ritter 
moved not; there he stood in the same 
fixed attitude ; the only mark upon his 

erson was, like Cain’s, upon his brow. 

abern’s pistol had left the impression 
of its muzzle—the dead man’s brand 
was there. Physically he had sus- 
tained no hurt; but, mentally, he was 
wounded past all redemption. The few, 
short, fleeting moments of the duel had 
crowded within their narrow compass 
the withering effects of an age. The 
intensity of his feelings, in his tryin 
situation, had dethroned his reason, an 
from that hour he walked the earth 
“the statue of a man.” 








YRON has rendered the name of 
Giaour under an infinite variety of 
ronunciations familiar to English ears. 
he Ghebers, or Giaours, are the Sa- 

bians or Fire-worshipers of Persia. 

Their faith is grounded in the belief 

that the universe is governed by two 

principles—the good, Oramanes, and 
the bad, Arimanes. They yet celebrate 
their rites at Yed, in Persia, where (to 
the great detriment of the lucifer manu- 
facturers in that neighborhood) the sa- 
cred fire is still perpetually burning, that 
they have derived from Zoroaster, from 
which sect they are descended. It 
would seem from the fact of ** the Faith- 
ful” permitting these observances, that 
they have some respect for the Giaours ; 
but whether this Mussulman liberality 
is ‘to be attributed to religious tolera- 
tion, or to the significant circumstance 
of their exacting some twenty to thirty 
rupees annually from each of the de- 
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votees, we will leave to the reader to 
form his own opinion. 

Every one knows that two antagonis- 
tic principles cannot exist without some 
slight differences in opinion; the ele- 
ments of discord being necessary for 
the vital existence of each. Fire-wor- 
ship has sigue poem: its dissents and 
schisms, as well as much more ortho- 
dox and better regulated establishments. 
Some of the Giaours had the good taste 
to prefer Oramanes—a principle of 
great respectability—others, in the true 
spirit of opposition, confessed them- 
selves adherents of Arimanes. The 
latter misguided individuals did but dif- 
fer a trifle with many of us of the pres- 
ent day, who prefer bad principles to 
good ones—only, we will say this of 
ourselves—that if we do possess such a 
preference, we are not so gratuitously 
candid as to own it. 

The point in dispute between the 
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rival powers was, which had the strong- 
est influence in society. We forget 
whether the matter was ever set at rest, 
or if it is still, as the lawyers say—a 
questio verata (which means, in com- 
mon parlance, “something to fight 
about’’) at the present moment. Onur 
business is rather to relate the very ex- 
traordinary means which the Giaour 
deities took to ascertain the fact—each 
agreed to send into the world an am- 
bassador, or accredited chargé d’af- 
faires, to discover the extent of his in- 
fluence. 

It was for some time a source of 
finite discussion, and a great deal of 
admirable diplomacy, what respective 
powers were to be placed in the hands 
of the representatives. Many protocols 
were issued, which, like all protocols, 
either before or since, ended in leaving 
the matters in difference in a much 
more confused and perplexed state 
than that in which they found them. 
The point was at last decided by a very 
unstatesmanlike compromise—the toss 
of a piastre—and Oramanes (with bet- 
ter luck than the best of principles 
usually command on such occasions) 
won the throw ! 

The Good Principle was at liberty, 
by this settlement, to exert all his no- 
blest influence on the heart, soul, and 
mind of man; scorning its trifling, vul- 
gar, base, and sordid interests. These 
he very charitably left to his unamiable 
rival, who no doubt thought he had the 
best of the bargain ; but nous verrons, 
even good principles are not always in- 
fallible. The evil deity had left for his 
sphere of action the sway and direc- 
tion of human weakness, and the pow- 
er of pandering to its whims and infir- 
mities. Certainly there did not seem 
to Arimanes’ disciples, at the first 
blush of the thing, elbow-room for the 
exercise of the great genius’s power ; 
but we must say that the plenipotentia- 
ty bore his disappointment with great 
fortitude and equanimity. He is even 
reported to have left his court in un- 
commonly good spirits. 

As the record of Persian chronology 
is rather confused, we feel some reluc- 
tance in fixing atime for these events ; 
having, however, so illimitable a*range, 
we will modestly prefer a comparative- 
ly recent period in regard to antiquity, 
and determine the possible date of the 
departure of the rival embassies, about 
the year 1000—before the beginning of 
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the world. Since its creation the rival 
ambassadors have been very busy ; and 
we will report their progress with all 
due brevity. 

Of the influence of the representa- 
tive of the Good Principle—after wad- 
ing through the hundred and odd 
volumes of the Universal Ancient and 
Modern History—if you at all suspect 
our veracity, gentle reader, you are 
perfectly at liberty to go over the same 
ground yourself—and catch ps if you 
can—we find the chronicles remarkable 
barren. History, indeed, is silent as to 
his excellency’s operations. For what 
the world knows of his progress, the 
Good Principle might have traveled for 
some centuries over the globe without 
any one being the wiser for it! 

A remarkable contrast is, however, 
afforded in the career of his rival the 
Evil Principle. Not a page of ancient 
or modern lore that teems not with his 
active influence. Confined as the sphere 
of his actions was decreed to be, he 
certainly worked wonders. Extensive 
as was the field which the Good Princi- 
ple allotted to himself, it seems mira- 
culous that he should have done so lit- 
tle. We can only account for this by 
the presumption that good principles 
are most intolerably inert, even if they 
have the whole world for their theatre ; 
while give but a bad principle the point 
of a needle, and you will marvel at its 
industry ! 

Although, in the distribution of the 
earthly influence of the two deities, the 
evil one was not to extend to the mind 
—the soul, or the heart of human be- 
ings, yet indirectly he has those migh 
functions completely under his contro. 
by merely having human whims and 
infirmities submitted to his will. We 
are all conscious of his existence—we 
all succumb td his imperious edicts— 
we all acknowledge his power. He is 
everybody’s master, and, grievous as 
his tyranny is, we lick the chains that 
gall us! Kings, ‘ton their emerald 
thrones,” are his most abject slaves; 
even queens kiss the dust beneath his 
feet. Talk of autocrats! he of Mus- 
covy is a mere serf to the tyrant un- 
der whose knout we all tremble ! 

Who is this power? What is it? 
We cannot define it—we cannot shape 
it in the “ viewless air’—we cannot 
give it “a local habitation,” although 
we have ‘‘a name”—all places are to 
it indifferent, for in each its omnipo- 
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tence is felt—its supremacy acknowl- 
edged with deferential awe! We can- 


not touch it, although it smites us. We 
cannot see it, although it blinds us, or 
opens our eyes, at pleasure. We can- 
not feel it, although we groan beneath 
its weight; and yet it lives, breathes, 
everywhere around us, and makes us 
conscious of its existence by the sharp- 
ness of the fetters with which it chains 
us to its despotic will. Let us trace 
some of its vagaries, by confessing the 
miserable* and Srgendnd condition to 
which its tyranny has reduced us. 

Oh, beautiful earth! oh, “‘ ever sound- 
ing and mysterious sea!” oh, pure and 
translucent skies, what were ye given 
for, but to be, next to man’s affections, 
and too frequently before them, his 
solace, his consolation, his delight, and 
recreation? One of the most perverse 
of the mischievous attributes of the 
evil spirit is, to render us insensible to 
all that is beautiful in nature. What 
were rivers, and mountains, and silvery 
brooks, gliding through enameled mead- 
ows, glittering with all the inexhaustible 
tracery of nature’s jewelry, made for 
but to be admired and enjoyed? Yet, 
under the influence of the demoniacal 
spirit, we renounce them when in their 
loveliest and most winning moods, for 
a few dirty, pent-up acres, with nothing 
before our eyes but smoke-dried walls, 
and nothing over our heads but smoke- 
enveloped skies ! 

Well might the Principle of Evil 
chuckle when his share of earthly influ- 
ence was limited merely to the whims 
and caprices of mortality ; let him have 
but them, and the rest he knew was 
sure to follow. Boundless, he antici- 

ated, would be his power, and bound- 
ess it has proved. Through tho bane- 
ful operation of the fell spirit we are 
denied the contemplation of nature in 
her loveliest seasons; and are—poor, 
miserable mortals !—obliged to exchange 
the mountain air, the fresh breeze that 
comes over the sea, the velvet turf, and 
the verdure that delights the eye and 
gladdens the heart, for the stifling at- 
mosphere of the crowded saloon; and 
all the rich variety of ‘* woods and corn- 
fields” —of moor and mountain—of lake 
and river—for an area of a few dusty 
acres of cultured sward and stunted 
trees, derisively called a park. 

Nor is it in the mere physical enjoy- 
ment of natural scenery—albeit the 
purest and most elevated of our pleas- 
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ures—that the malicious ambassador 
has only interfered. Nature, when she 
turned out man from her workshop, 
was, doubtless, proud of her perform- 
ance, as a chef d’euvre. “She gave 
him a heavenward look, and to behold 
the skies !’’ 


“Os homini sublime dedit coelumque tueri.” 


But the envious Principle, by his 
dominion over the whims and caprices 
of that same man, has so frustrated her 
grand design, that nature disclaims her 
own handiwork. If you would know 
the full extent of the evil he has worked, 
figure, in your mind’s eye, Eve, when 
in the Garden of Eden, ere yet she had 
listed to the voice of the charmer—she 
dazzled the first of men; and—if your 
imagination is sufficiently flexible to 
take the leap, the same Eve, as she 
would be, altered to dazzle Adam, at 
Almack’s! Ought we not to shudder 
at the power of a demon who can inflict 
upon human beings such hideous trans- 
formations? "Who has robbed female 
loveliness of all its beautiful simplicity 
and innate symmetry, and has given 
nothing in exchange but—a bustle! 

It is not, however, to the mere ani- 
mal or intellectual enjoyments, nor to 
mere personal attributes, that the demon 
principle has restricted his detestable 
influence. Nature has given, as the 
heritage of every human being until 
defiled by the remorseless tyrant, the 
blessings of health, and serenity of 
mind. To the altar of the idol, to 
which we all bow with obsequious hom- 
age, health is offered up as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice. We purposely place 
ourselves in the way of this ever-mov- 
ing Juggernaut, that its wheels may 
crush us to destruction. 

If nature has divided the twenty-four 
hours into night and day (and the di- 
vision is recognized by all her works— 
man, the bat, the owl, and the beasts 
that walk by night only excepted), she 
did not do so without design. For why 
has she done so? The al she gave 
for the pleasure and business of man— 
the night, for his repose. Man, under 
the dire influence of the maligious am- 
bassador, turns day into night, and 
night into day. He surrenders the 
coolness and stillness of evening when 
slumber steals on the wings of shad- 
ows, for the poisonous exhalations of 
gas, or the deleterious atmosphere of 
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the crowded room, and heated theatre ; 
and when the laggard morning comes 
which should bring, with its roseate 
greeting, health and energy, to brace 
him for the toils of the day, it finds him 
a jaded and worn-out candidate for the 
pillow! 

It is through the workings of the 
same malignant destiny, that we surren- 
der up our serenity of mind, and are 
chiefly care-marked and anxious beings. 
Why are our hearts eat up with cure? 
Why are our spirits groaning with the 
constant pressure of anxiety? Are the 
necessaries of life so costly, or so diffi- 
cult to be procured, that life itself is 
exhausted in supporting life? Cannot 
existence be kept alive without an ex- 
penditure of toil and thought, from 
which our better nature shrinks—but 
shrinks in vain? Or have we not (un- 
der the influence of the same spirit) 
forged for ourselves fetters, which we 
hug, while they gall us? Have we not 
sharpened the steel that rankles in our 
breasts? And yet so enamored are we 
of our servility, ‘so pleased with ruin,” 
that we would not escape from it, even 
if we could! 

Independently of this power over our 
persons and physical enjoyments, this 
powerful demon has dominion over our 
minds. It is as he wills, and not as na- 
ture and truth dictate, that we are edu- 
cated. If he suggests that an acquaint- 
ance with the dead languages is more 
useful than one with the living—that a 
familiarity with the Pagan mythology 
of two thousand years ago, is more de- 
sirable than a knowledge of the simple 
principles and truth of that Faith by 
which alone we hope for redemption— 
straightway we become good classics, 
and are unable to speak our own lan- 
guage, or any one of our neighbors’, 
with propriety ; and by the same per- 
verse consistency, while we are qualified 
for good Pagans, are most indifferent 
Christians. 

Are our females less sufferers? 
What but the all-pervading influence 
of a demoniacal power could prevail on 
our “parents and guardians” to ex- 
clude their charges from the cultivation 
and advancement of their intellectual 
faculties, in the dry acquirements of 
accomplishments for which, in all prob- 
ability, they have neither taste nor 
inclination? Or, if they are so far 
fortunate as to possess those attributes 
to success, in permitting what ought to 
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be the mere embellishments of life to 
form its sole business ? 

We have traced so far the mighty 
influence of the Tyrant Spirit; there 
is yet an exclusive dominion over which 
he ranges with an Re ges! despotic will 
—the affections. e feel his scorpion 
lash from the first moment of our birth ; 
and we never cease throbbing under it 
until we are soldered up in our coffins! 
When the first weak wail of frail mor- 
tality pierces its mother’s ears, as it 
lies nestled on her bosom, and asks, in 
feeblest and yet tenderest moans, for 
the nurture which heaven has garnered 
there for its support, what hands but a 
demon’s could tear it from the fountain 
that is gushing there, and convey it to 
the breast of a hireling? Oh! Mon- 
sicur le chargé d’affaires of the Prin- 
ciple of Evil, youhave much to answer 
for. Herod contented his sanguinary 
lust with one ‘slaughter of the inno- 
cents.” Your Excellency slaughters 
the babies by wholesale every hour that 
we live! 

Thus does the demon principle not 
only separate the mother from the 
infant in its tenderest years, or, rather, 
days—too frequently from that separa- 
tion numbered !—but through the peril- 
ous period of advancing years the 
tyrannous decree continues. Children 
—the only prototype we possess of 
angels on earth, who are the poetry of 
human nature—from whdse innocent 
forms all our “original brightness” has 
not been rubbed by a collision with the 
coarser materials of which the rest of 
creation is formed—are banished from 
the sight of their pereete-aae that 
discipline which the heart, and the heart 
only, can bestow—to a place which the 
innocents themselves think and feel to 
be a prison, but which their amiable 
papas and mammas complacently call a 
nursery! Here a coarse-handed and 
coarser-minded stranger usurps the 
tenderest duties and most affectionate 
offices; and when the mind of the 
suffering babe most plaintively asks the 
watching love and enduring patience 
that the mother alone can give, it re- 
ceives the warped direction which the 
coarse and. unfeeling nature of the 
hired substitute cannot fail of bestow- 
in 


a ‘ ; 
Is it in the affections of our infancy 
and childhood that the tyrant demon’s 


influence is alone felt? Are there not 
such things in this dark world as ruined 
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hopes—as blighted loves? And worse 
than even these—as wretched mar- 
riages! And who is the author of all 
this 7—Monsieur the chargé d'affaires 
of the Omnipotent Arimanes! Who, 
when two young.hearts are drawn to- 
gether by that all-attracting loadstone 
—love, whispers into their parents’ 
ears (and, perchance, their own !) ‘ dis- 
parity of condition — settlements — 
establishments,” and other words — 
words indeed—but words that too often 
have cloven human hearts asunder! 

It is through this hideous power, 
that marriages that ought to have been 
made in heaven, have the most indis- 
putable symptoms of being solemnized 
—somewhere else! It is that which 
gives the man of education and refine- 
ment to the frivolous or coarse-minded 
wife; and all the beauty which heaven 
has allotted to earth’s daughters, to the 
insensible clod, or, still worse, the de- 
praved sensualist. It links refinement 
with vulgarity ; sensibility with obtuse- 
ness; age with youth; passion with 
frigidity ; intellect with stupidity ; ‘‘the 
airs of heaven” with “the blasts of 
hell !” 

It even slackens thé duties, and at 
length completely dissolves them, that 
man owes to his fellow-man. It loosens 
the knot which the blind delusion of 
misplaced friendship believed to be in- 
dissoluble. Under its delusion, the 







hand of friendship becomes cold—the 
tongue of sympathy silent—the heart 
of affection stone. 


If calamity, like a 
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thunderbolt, is driven by “the red right 
hand” of destiny over us, nature, that 
yearns in that moment for the soothing 
voice of the friend of happier years, is 
stifled by the malignant grasp of the 
tyrant, that, like the enchantress of old, 
turns all that feast on its delusive spells 
to the condition of the ‘* unclean beast,” 
or to its own fiend-like nature. What 
if some glimpses of our own original 
nature yet burn bright within us, they 
are instantly repressed by the demon’s 
cold suggestions; and we leave the 

laymate of our boyhood, the compan- 
ion of those years ‘‘ when love and life 
alike were new,” to perish in prison—to 
die on his lorn couch; and those eyes 
that once met our own beaming. with 
the holy fire of affection, to be closed 
by—the undertaker ! 

Thus from the cradle to childhood— 
from childhood to youth—from youth to 
manhood—and from manhood to the 
grave, have we traced the influence of 
the demon-ambassador, as you may 
trace the walk of the “live lightning” 
on the withered grass, by the sterility 
and desolation which everywhere fol- 
low its footsteps. 

If, gentle reader, you suspect we 
have exaggerated the power which rep- 
resents on earth the Principle of Evil 
having command over our whims and 
caprices, you will acknowledge, in this 
slight sketch of his attributes, that we 
have but faintly portrayed his mighty 
influence, when you recognize him under 
his more familiar name of—F AsHION. 








DESTINY UNCERTAIN. 
f pgreae- prey oot shy is yon gazelle. 


And are those eyes, so clear, so mild, 
Only to shine upon a wild, 





Or be reflected in a shallow well ? 


Ah, who can tell ? 


If she grows tamer, who shall pat 
Her neck? who wreath the flowers around ? 


Who give the name ? who fence the ground ? 
Pondering these things, a grave old dervish sat, 


And sigh’d, ** Ah, who can tell?” 




















EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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—Litle Dorrit is finished (T. B. Peterson). 
She has come out from the Marshalsea for 
the last time, and has married Clennam, 
whom a thousand shrewd readers knew 
from the beginning she was going to mar- 
ry. The old house has tumbled down, and 
Blandois’s mouth curls up no more. The 
dear little Pet Meagles has wandered 
from our knowledge forever ; Tite Barna- 
cle still clings to the ship of state, and the 
science of How not to do it flourishes 
more than ever. 

The serial friend and story-teller of 
twenty months is silent, and now, as upon 
living personages, criticism passes judg- 
ment upon his figures. Everybody who 
likes a plot in stories, is outraged by the 
summary and sudden conclusion. Every- 
body who wishes justice done to all par- 
ties, and marriage-certificates made out 
upon the last page for the long-suffer- 
ing lovers, whose pains have been our 
pleasure for nearly two years, are in a 
high state of indignation at the summary 
way in which we are all turned out of the 
book. 

And there is surely something magnifi- 
cent in the total disregard of the usual 
decencies of novel-writing displayed in 
the conclusion of Little Dorrit. With one 
of the main interests and figures of the 
book—the Marshalsea and Mr. Edward Dor- 
rit—entirely unexplained—with a pheno- 
menon of physical renovation, possible 
certainly, but as probable as the spontane- 
ous combustion in Bleak House—with the 
opportune fall of an old house, and a 
blackness of midnight upon the great 
mass of characters, the tale concludes. 

But let us all keep our tempers, and 
granting the objections—if such they ap- 
pear—in the matter of conduct of the story 
—let us record that despite the flippant 
expostulation of Blackwood—which has 
never liked Dickens—despite the weariness 
expressed over his extravagance—despite 
the sometimes flagging movement of the 
book, Little Dorrit is a work full of the 
characteristic power and humor of the 
author—more Bozzy than ever, if the 
reader chooses, but with rare and delicate 


BOOKS. 


strains that Boz has never before equaled. 
It has the usual bright lights and dark 
shadows ; it is, as usual, a little more gro- 
tesque than the life of the day ; it tells of 
ordinary and not extraordinary characters, 
except that of the heroine, who found her 
Crimea in the Marshalsea—and it has the 
old extravagance of portraiture. 

But, whenever Dickens tells a story, the 
world listens, and as fast as his tale is told 
it becomes a part of the world’s daily life 
and conversation. While he has been writ- 
ing Little Dorrit, the vast world of the 
English language has been familiar with 
its happy inventions. The Circumlocution 
Office ; the Barnacles ; How not to do it ; 
are all illustrations perfectly familiar in 
all English and American conversation 
and newspapers. The old Marshalsea is a 
picture which will remain, the prison itself 
being now mostly demolished. 

The passages describing the love relations 
of Arthur Clennam and Pet Meagles—the 
chapters ‘“Nobody’s Business’’—and in 
general all that is said about “ nobody,” 
is most natural, tender, and delicate. In 
all the novels it would be very hard to 
find a more exquisite delineation of natural 
sentiment. 

With the general theory of novel-writ- 
ing, of which Dickens is the most distin- 
guished example, we shall have no quarrel 
here. The flashing satires upon notorious 
public abuses, written with a view to affect 
those abuses, nobody can so well defend, 
certainly, as Dickens himself, who says in 
his‘preface : 

“Tf I might offer any apology for so ex- 
aggerated a fiction as the Barnacles and 
the Circumlocution Office, I would seek it 
in the common experience of an English- 
man, without presuming to mention the 
unimportant fact of my having done that 
violence to good manners, in the days of a 
Russian war and of a Court of Inquiry at 
Chelsea. If I might make so bold as to 
defend that extravagant conception, Mr. 
Merdle, I would hint that it originated 
after the railroad-share epoch, in the times 
of a certain Irish bank, and of one or two 
other equally laudable eaterprises. If I 
were to plead anything in mitigation of 
the preposterous fancy that a bad design 
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will sometimes claim to be a good and an 
expressly religious design, it would be the 
curious coincidence that it has been brought 
to its climax in these pages, in the days of 
the public examination of late Directors 
of a Royal British Bank. But I submit 
myself to suffer judgment to go by default 
on all these counts, if need be, and to 
accept the assurance (on good authority) 
that nothing like them was ever known in 
this land.” 


We turn from Little Dorrit with the 
thanks due to an intrepid and trenchant 
wit, dealing with a system which is by no 
means exclusively English, and heartily 
echo the farewell of the author, “May we 
meet again.”’ 

—At the same time with the end of Little 
Dorrit comes the conclusion of The Dead 
Secret (Miller & Curtis), by Wilkie Collins, 
which has been publishing serially in 
Households Wonds, and in half the weekly 
papers in the country. It is a novel of 
great interest and skill; and as Wilkie 
Collins is, doubtless, destined to occupy a 
very high rank among the novelists, we 
subjoin the particulars of his life and 
career, for the facts about an author who 


has delighted us are always entertaining. 


“William Wilkie Collins, the eldest son 
of William Collins, R. A., one of the most 
eminent of English landscape-painters, was 
born in London, in January, 1824, and had 
for his godfather that great master of art 
whose name he bears. After passing his 
preliminary education at a private school, 
when fourteen years of age he accompanied 
his father and mother to Italy, where he 
spent two years, and where (more especially 
at Rome) he probably picked up some no- 
tions of the picturesque, and of historical 
localities, which were of use to him after- 
wards, when he wrote his first novel. On 
returning to England, and finishing his 
education at school, he was originally in- 
tended for the Church, but his father prop- 
erly allowed him his free choice of a pro- 
fession. After some reflection, the young 
man finally decided not to go to college, 
and eventually entered the office of a tea- 
merchant, there to learn trade. While in 
this office, and frequently during the time 
when his mind should have been occupied 
with invoices, bills of lading. and the state 
of the Chinese markets, he wrote a great 
deal for periodical publications, having 
previously tried his hand on tragedies, 
comedies, epic poems, and the usual liter- 
ary rubbish invariably accumulated about 
themselves by ‘young beginners.’ For 
three or four years he remained in the 
tea-merchant’s office, and during the whole 
time he practiced the art of writing inces- 
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santly, and, doubtless, gained some facility 
which proved useful to him in his future 
career. 

“At last, finding that commerce and he 
had no affinity of any kind, he quitted the 
ledger and the desk, and was entered by his 
father as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, Here 
he ate the necessary number of dinners, 
and was jsubsequently called to the bar, 
without the slightest study of law, which 
he found drier and even more distasteful 
to him than commerce. While on the books 
of Lincoln’s Inn as a student, he wrote a 
novel of the most wildly impracticable 
kind, on the subject of savage life in Poly- 
nesia, before the discovery of the group 
of islands composing that country by civil- 
ized men. This curious work was offered 
to all the publishers in London, and, it is 
needless to say, declined. Glimpses of 

romise having, however, been discerned 
in it by some of the publishers’ ‘ readers,’ 
Mr. Collins was encouraged to set to work 
again with spirit, and this time with a 
good historical subject—the siege and sub- 
jugation of Rome by the Goths. The first 
volume was scarcely finished, when he was 
called upon to sustain the first calamity of 
his life in the loss of his father. Novel- 
writing in affliction is not the most con- 
genial task; the romance was, therefore, 
thrown aside, and the young author deter- 
mined upon devoting all his energies to 
produce a worthy biography of that parent 
whose memory he so deeply respected, and 
whose death he so deeply mourned. ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life of William Collins, 
R. A.,’? was published by Longmans, in 
1848. 

“The life of a clever father by a clever 
son—the history of the struggles, experien- 
ces, and triumphs of an artist, narrated by 
one deeply imbued with a love and rever- 
ence for art, must needs be interesting. 
The book was very successful, and after 
receiving letters from many of the most 
eminent members of the literary world, 
hitherto strangers to him, congratulating 
him on his performance, Mr. Wilkie Collins 
resumed his romance with good hope, after 
a first success in an undertaking which be 
had more at heart than any other literary 
venture in which he has since been en- 
gaged. 

“In due course the novel was finished, 
and published, in 1850, by Bentley, under 
the title of ‘Antonina, or the Fall of 
Rome.’ ‘ Antonina’ was welcomed with 
great unanimity of praise by all the review- 
ers, from the magnates of the Times and the 
Edinburgh Review downwards—was trans- 
lated into German, and attained the honors 
of a second edition in England. The suc- 
cess of ‘Antonina’ determined whatever 
lingering doubts our author may have 
felt ; henoeforth, literature was his adopted 
vocation. 

“His next work, ‘ Rambles beyond Rail- 
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ways’'—being notes of a walking tour in 
Cornwall, written with much freshness, 
and showing great appreciation for the 
picturesque—was  omgnes in 1851; and 
the mext year saw the production of ‘Ba- 
sil,’ the most original, striking, 
thoughtful of his novels. 

“Founded on a true story, ‘ Basil,’ al- 
though received with great outery at the 
time of its publication, by virtue of its 
truth, fought its way, and is still fighting 
it, having recently been published in a 
cheap edition. Mr. Collins’s third novel, 
‘Hide and Seek’—published in 1854— 
scarcely advanced his reputation: it was 
generally liked, well received, and had a 
good circulation ; but it did not excite the 
interest nor obtain the popularity of his 
previous romances. I¢ contains many 

leasant glimpses of artist life, which he 

es had good opportunities of studying ; 
and two or three of his characters—tbe 
kind-hearted painter, Valentine Blyth, for 
instance, and his sick wife—are drawn 
with much natural force; but the book, 
while giving many good bits of Dutch 
painting, wanted backbone, and therefore 
popularity. 

“About this time Mr. Collins entered 
upon a connection with the proprietors of 
‘Household Words,’ and in this excellent 
periodical he wrote many capital stories, 
which have since been republished under 
the title of ‘ After Dark.’ 

“In the same publication, too, he has 
written ‘The Dead Secret,’ in the artistic 
development of which his power of story- 
telling appears to be more vigorous and 
more perfect than ever. 

“‘ Besides the works here mentioned, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins is the author of two dramas, 
‘The Lighthouse,’ and ‘The Frozen Deep,’ 
which, though played at Tavistock House, 
by Mr. Charles Dickens and his amateur 
company, before the most refined and 
critical audiences, have never been pub- 
licly represented.” 


—From Ticknor & Fields, in the blue 
and gold battalion, come the Poems of John 
G. Whittier, complete-in two volumes. 
Among all our poets Whittier has one 
prominent distinction: his poetry is New 
England poetry ; it is full of the marrow 
and vigor of New England character, and 
the quality of New England landscape. 
His feeling, his delicacy, his power, have 
a kind of homely flavor, and are as striking 
and attractive as the flowers that spring 
upon his native soil. No one of our poets 
has given the names of our rivers and 
mountains to such musical immortality. 
What Milton did for all geography, what 
Goldsmith did for Europe, Whittier has 
done for our own land. In every way he 


and 
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is an American poet ; first in his instincts 
and the character of his feeling, then in 
the choice of subject, then in method of 
treatment. Even his romance and senti- 
ment are, in a certain sense, domestic: 
“Maud Miller” is,in many ways, perhaps 
more than any other single poem of any 
other author, peculiarly American; and 
we are still disposed to think, upon the 
whole, the most satisfactory of Whitti- 
er’s poems. But we do not forget the 
noble indignation against all injustice that 
burns along his line; we do not forget 
the lyric service he has rendered; the 
hymns of hope and humanity to which 
every true human heart beats time. We 
remember, with pride and sympathy, how 
the poet has preferred to sing the song 
that the moment inspired, and not to re- 
press it, because it might hurt his fame as 
a singer, or recoil upon him asa man. He 
has gone in front of the great army, sing- 
ing, and in his song, as in a shrine, stood 
the sacred image in whose service the bat- 
tle was fought. Recent years have mel- 
lowed without modifying Whittier’s lyrical 
heroism, and we trust the present pretty 
edition of all his works will introduce him 
to many an American who knows only by 
name one of the chief of American poets. 
—tThere is freemasonry in travel, and 
the further the wandering the deeper the 
sympathy between the wanderers. Proba- 
bly every one who has traveled in the East 
turns over every new volume of eastern 
travel with a fond remembrance that the 
untraveled reader cannot well imagine. 
It has been always a Mecca of pilgrimage, 
always a centre of interest ; the Holy Land 
is, indeed, a kind of altar toward which the 
hearts and steps of all Christian -men in- 
cline. The latest addition to the literature 
of eastern travel is Tent Life in the Holy 
Land, by William C. Prime (Harper & 
Brothers). Mr. Prime is already known as 
an author. “The Old House by the River” 
and “Later Years” are works of a qaiet, 
tender sentiment, such as is always pleas- 
ant. His present book contains a full 
journal of traveling experience in the Holy 
Land, with a learned discussion of some 
mooted topographical points, and general 
and personal reflections. The style is at- 
tractive, if we except an occasional over- 
sentimentalism; and the work must be 
called strictly a journal rather than a pio- 
ture of the country described. It is alto- 
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gether a pleasing book, prettily printed 
and bound, with some clever vignettes. 

—Chile con Carne; or, the Camp and the 
Field, by S. Compton Smith, M.D., Acting 
Surgeon with General Taylor's Division in 
Mexico (Miller & Curtis), is a very different 
book from Mr. Prime’s Tent Life. It is, 
in fact, a spirited and very entertaining 
history of the personal experiences of a 
surgeon in an active campaign; full of 
characteristic incidents and anecdotes, mar- 
velous adventures, shipwrecks, surprises, 
escapes, and successes, It is a very plain 
tale, but one full of lively interest, and 
upon a subject which has a perennial fresh~ 
ness in the public mind. It is embellished 
with several capital designs by Dallas, and 
forms altogether one of the most graphic 
volumes upon personal experience in the 
Mexican war that we have yet seen. 

—The publication of Gerald Griffin’s 
works. is rapidly continued by Sadleir. 
“The Rivals,” “ Tracy’s Ambition,” “The 
Coiner,”’ and the other tales so well known 
to the lovers of the “ Collegians,”’ are con- 
tained in the recent numbers, and the 
poems will follow. The series will be com- 
pleted in about thirty weekly numbers. It 
is a convenient, readable, and reasonable 
edition of a most characteristic and inter- 
esting Irish author. 

—G. P. Putnam & Co. have published 
First Lessons in Botany, by Asa Gray. The 
name of the eminent professor, and the 
peculiarly neat and attractive form in 
which this work is issued, will be very sure 
to attract all who like the study of botany, 
and all who like well-executed books. The 
work itself is simple and elemental ; but it 
is a charming exposition of a delightful 
stady, and will tempt many a man to know 
something of ‘the great world of vegetable 
beauty around him. The work includes a 
“ pretty full account of the structure, or- 
gans, growth, and reproduction of plants,” 
and the author adds, well and wisely, “ sub- 
jects which certainly ought to be as gener- 
ally understood. by all educated people, as 
the elements of natural philosophy or astro- 
nomy are, and which are quite as easy to 
be learned.” 

— In one of the earlier numbers of Har- 
per’s Weekly, & poem was printed called 
Nothing to Wear, which was remarkable 
for a mingled humor, and pathos, and good 
sense—so rarely mingled, indeed, that the 
result was a symmetrical poem—a spark- 
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ling satire upon fashionable female extray. 
agance, treated with the easy skill of a 
master. Its popularity was immediate and 
unmistaken ; and Mesgrs. Rudd & Carlton 
have issued it in handsome antique style, 
daintily printed and bound, and profusely 
illustrated by Hoppin. Upon reading it 
again in its permanent form, we are even 
more impressed with the spirited humor 
of the poem, rising at the end, by a natural 
crescendo, into a strain of seriousness and 
pathetic appeal which is yet strictly in 
the key of the whole performance. The 
name of the author has been alread 
printed in the newspapers. It is that of a 
gentleman who has thus turned a moment 
from the dust of the law to practice a 
little music outside his profession. Mr, 
William Allen Butler will make all who 
love literature wish that he may be his 
own syren. 

But the book is also remarkable for the 
singular felicity of its illustrations. Mr. 
Hoppin needs no introduction to the read- 
ers of Putnam. As the lovely Italian 
Countess introduced herself everywhere 
and with the warmest welcoming, by her 
beautiful face, so Mr. Hoppin has intro- 
duced himself to our readers by his racy, 
graceful, humorous, and thoughtful sketch- 
es—in “Frippery,” “Miss Caley,” “The Em- 
broidered Handkerchief,” and “ My Hotel.” 
It certainly is doing no one injustice to say 
that, in a department of social humor and 
poetic fancy, he is unsurpassed. He is not 
merely a comical designer, but an artist 
of true humor—a humor akin to that of our 
modern literature, which ends rather in 
a tear than a smile. In fact, this is the 
superlative characteristic of humor, that 
it is humane and sympathetic. No parent, 
no lover, no friend, who wished to hint to 
daughter or mistress, the deep tragi-come- 
dy of her personal extravagance, could do 
it better than by the last cut in Wothing to 
Wear. The poem and the picture are 
worthy each other, and the dew of pity 
they distill into the heart is the triumph 
and the excellence of each. Mr. Hoppin 
has a rare union of imagination with his 
humor—a fine flavor of allegory in his best 
things, which gives them a peculiar com 
pleteness. He is destined, it seems to us, 
to great distinction in his career. 

—Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, etc., by Rev. Henry C. Fish (M. W. 
Dodd), is a large volume containing ser 
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mons by fifty-eight different preachers, in- 
cluding Tholuck, the Krummachers, D’ Au- 
bigné (with a portrait), Coquerel, W. R. 
Williams, F. D. Huntington, Lyman 


Beecher, Francis Wayland, R. S. Storrs, 
jr., Bishop McIlvaine, John P. Durbin, 
Baptist Noel, C. H. Spurgeon, John Cum- 
ming, Robert Irving—a specimen of almost 
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all of the most celebrated of contemporary 

Protestant preachers of whatever country. - 
It is a curious and interesting collection, 

enabling the reader to compare at once 

the literary style and intellectual habit 

of the most noted sermonizers. The spe- 

cimen of Mr. Spurgeon is very character- 

istic. 


IL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE AND GOSSIP. 


Waitt we have just seen the last 
page in the book of life of Jerrold, another 
kindly English author writes a new one in 
his. Leigh Hunt’s poems are collected for 
the first.time, and in America. The vete- 
ran author, the immortal boy—for who can 
associate age with him ?—writes a charac- 
teristic introductory letter, which will be 
printed with the book, by Ticknor & 
Fields. We pluck out a few passages to 
give our friends the flavor of the whole: 


“In what humble category of poet, or 
in what humblest corner of the category, 
if in any at all, the writer of this book may 
be ranked, it remains, perhaps, for another 
and wholly dispassionate generation to 
pronounce, in case he has the good for- 
tune to reach it. Meantime, gathering 
such hope as I can from the preceding re- 
flections, I would fain also be of opinion 
with those, who think that judgments in 
remote places foreshadow those of coming 
times ; and this renders the American call 
for the volume doubly precious to me. 

“T have long, indeed, been duly sensible, 
and very proud of the regard manifested 
for my writings on your side of the water ; 
though corroborations of it, like the pres- 
ent, must needs be a great enhancement 
of the gratification. The quarrel, it is 
true, which I had with a certain class of 
persons whom authors quarrel with in most 
countries, and which ought rather to have 
been @ quarrel with international laws, ran 
over a little, not properly, towards the 
nation itself ; for being myself American 
on the father’s and mother’s side, I seemed 
to feel as if all the rest of the family ought 
to have interfered to adjust what no such 
body corporate could possibly be expected 
to meddle with.” 


“Birth made me a royalist myself; 
Teflection kept me one in spite of bad kings 
and *‘ Holy Alliances ;” and gratitude has 
given pleasure to a sentiment, which ap- 
pears to me to be founded in nature itself, 
in its grates, and its love of order. But 
no man respects an honest republican more 
than I do, nor venerates him more if he is 


great. I can read history in Mr, Bancroft’s . 


glowing pages with as much admiration for 
the great and good men whom he records, 
as I do the most elegant tributes to Alfred 
himself ; and I enter with the like enjoy- 
ment into the home-sceneries of your 
Bryants and Emersons; of your Irvings, 
Longfellows, and Lowells.” 
* . * : * 


“T suspect, that the secret of American 
willingness to read what I write, lies for 
the most part in the amount of animal 
spirits which it develops, your country being 
nearer to the sun than ours, and the excess 
of fancy in its jesting Se late years 
not a little surprised me. Still, I cannot 
help thinking, that relationship has some- 
thing to do with it; and at all events, it 
has something to do with that first cause 
of the animal spirits themselves, for they 
came to me from those American islanders 
who were my ancestors in Barbadoes, on 
the father’s side. I have had need of all 


/ which their tropical blood could do for 


me ; for dark clouds and bitter winds have 
been in my sunshine. My melancholy, in- 
deed, as well as my mirth, originated in 
America; the former having been m 
mother’s portion, derived from the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; so that, whether I make 
American readers cheerful or sad, it is to 
their country I must refer the sources of 
the emotion. England I must needs love 
most ; for thereI was born, and have lived, 
and loved, and suffered, and rejoiced ; and 
there, when I die, beloved dust awaits to 
gather me into its bosom.” 


Bulwer has begun another novel. He 
calls it, “ What will he do with it?’ It 
opens with the ease and air of the prac- 
ticed story-teller, and engages interest at 
once. But its success can only be that of 
astory. Diligent, skillfal, studious, and 
scholarly as Bulwer is, and adroit, inter- 
esting, and sentimental, as are his novels, 
they have no ring of reality, no earnest, 
persuasive power ; they are books to dream 
over, not to work by. Bulwer is the most 
popular of living authors, except Dickens ; 
but there is the difference of centuries in 
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the spirit of their ‘stories. In ‘a certain 
sense they are both beyond criticism ; but 
no intelligent reader can fail to feel his 
heart quickened and refreshed by the one, 
and only his interest excited and amused by 
the other. 


Mr. Georae Borrow, the author of 
Lavengro, The Bible in Spain, etc., and the 
most distinguished name in gipsy literature, 
has just published another work—a sequel 
to Lavengro—which he calls The Romany 
Rye. The critics quarrel sadly with Bor- 
row’s books, and, in The Romany Rye, 
Borrow quarrels with the critics. But 
there is an undoubted fascination in all 
that he writes. The wild, picturesque 
gipsy life has never before been so well 
described ; and although the reader feels 
as if possibly Mr. Borrow were something 
of a charlatan, he hardly knows why he 
thinks so—and he is very sure that his 
charlatanry, if it must be called so, is very 
entertaining. The present book is under- 
stood to be a kind of autobiography. 

A friendly critic says of it: 


“The book is full of bright flashes of 
genius, contains episodes and descriptive 
passages which should take first rank 
among the writings of the day, mixed with 
a great deal of waste matter, and, also, 
with what Mr. Borrow would think him- 
self the last person to be charged with— 
enemy to cant as he declares himself— 
much cant and affectation.” 


And another very unfriendly critic makes 
@ savage onslaught upon the work. We 
pick up one of the missiles here, as a speci- 
men 


“*Romany Rye’ introduces us to ‘ bang- 
up’ coachmen, grooms, a remarkable 
horse. which spills him at the door of an 
old gentleman who has spent five-and- 
thirty years in studying Chinese characters 
from teapots, but is very little advanced, 
and can ooly guess what’s o'clock. . Our 
adventurer recovers, sells his horse, and 
disappears in quest of philology. Dunau, 
Iriarte, Tebetian, and ‘locution’ ma 
serve as examples of the Romany Rye’s 
mastery of language. The author an- 
nounces seventeen volumes as ready for 
the press. 

“The title of the book is a misnomer. 
The Boro Chal, or ‘hig churl’ would have 
been a fitter designation. The Billingsgate 
expended on all countries—on Germany, 
which has only one good poem, ‘ Oberon’ 
—America, ‘ the land of humbug and hum- 
bug-cries’—Scotland, Ireland, which are 
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unfavorable to Borrow—the diatribes on 
the Duke of Wellington, Wordsworth, the 
halitués of clubs, Government employés, and 
Mr. Borrow’s quondam associate, Sir John 
Bowring—it would be disregarding a sage 
proverb of Solomon to answer.” 


But here is something from The Romany 
Rye so fresh and sparkling, with euch 
fine gipsy flavor, and a sly, satirical humor 
at the end, that we are sure to tempt the 
reader to know more of the book : 


“ Ah! there is nothing like youth—not 
that after-life is valueless. Even in ex- 
treme old age one may get on very well, 
provided we will but accept of the bounties 
of God. I met the other day an old man, 
who asked me to drink, ‘Iam not thirsty,’ 
said I, ‘and will not drink with you,’ 
‘Yes, you will,’ said the old man; ‘for I 
am this day one hundred years old ; and 
you will never again have an opportunity 
of drinking the health of a man on his 
hundredth birthday.’ SoI broke my word 
and drank. ‘ Yours is a wonderfal age,’ 
said I. ‘It is a long time to look back tc 
the beginning of it,’ said the old man; 
‘yet, upon the whole, I am not sorry to 
have lived at all.’ ‘How have you passed 
your time? said I. ‘As well as I could,’ 
said the old man; ‘always enjoying a good 
thing when it came honestly within my 
reach; not forgetting to praise God for 
putting it there’ ‘I suppose you were 
fond of a glass of good ale when you were 
young?’ ‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘I was; 
and so, thank God, I am still.’ And he 
drank off a glass of ale. 

“On I went in my journey, traversing 
England from west to east—ascending and 
descending hills—crossing rivers by bridge 
and ferry—and passing over extensive 
plains. What a beautiful country is Eng- 
land! People run abroad to see beautifal 
countries, and leave their own behind un- 
known, unnoticed —their own the most 
beautiful! And then, again, what a coun- 
try for adventures! especially to those who 
travel it on foot, or on horseback. People 
ran abroad in quest of adventures, and tra- 
verse Spain and Portugal on mule or on 
horseback ; whereas there are ten times 
more adventures to be met with in England 
than in Spain, Portugal, or stupid Germany 
to boot. Witness thenumber of adventures 
narrated in the present book—a book en- 
tirely devoted to England. Why, there is 
not a chapter in the present book which is 
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not full of adventures, with the exception 
of the, present one, and this is not yet ter- 
minated. 

“ After traversing two or three counties, 
I reached the confines of Lincolnshire. 
During one particularly hot day I put up 
at a public-house, to which, in the evening, 
came a party of harvesters to make merry, 
who, finding me wandering about the house 
a stranger, invited me to partake of their 
ale; so I drank with the harvesters, who 
sang me songs about rural life, such as— 

“¢ Sitting in the swale; and listening to the 
swindle of the flail, as it sounds dub-a-dub on 
the corn, from the neighboring barn.’ 
In requital for which I treated them with 
a song; not of Romanvile, but the song of 
‘Sivord and the horse Grayman.’ I re- 
mained with them till it was dark, having, 
after sunset, entered into deep discourse 
with a celebrated rat-catcher, who com- 
municated to me the secrets of his trade, 
saying, amongst other things, ‘When you 
see the rats pouring out of their holes, and 
running up my hands and arms, it’s not 
after me they comes, but after the oils I 
carries about me they comes ;’ and who, 
subsequently, spoke in the most enthusias- 
tic manner of his trade, saying that it was 
the best trade in the world, and most di- 
verting, and that it was likely to last for- 
ever; for, whereas, all other kinds of ver- 
min were fast disappearing from England, 
rats were eyery day becoming more abund- 
ant.’ 


Mr. William Chandless, an English la- 
borer—a teamster—has been to the Salt 
Lake, and has written a lively and appa- 
rently veracious book about the Mormons. 
He is not a polygamist, but he thinks some- 
thing may be said for the Mormons. Let 
us hear a word from the English teamster : 

“ Of the Mormons, thus much I can say, 
from having mixed with them. First, the 
community at large—for about the few who 
maintain large harems I say nothing—be- 
lieve. the custom allowable and good. 
Secondly, as a matter of fact, they are not 
& specially sensual people; nor, from the 
nature of the country, as already described, 
could an indolent race avoid starving. 
The institutions relating to marriage (re- 
garded from their point of view) are judi- 
ciously planned, and tend to mitigate, in 
some degree, the external evils of the sys- 
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tem; but. the inequality of the sexes is a 
doctrine of their religious belief, as well as 
a rule of life. The husband is regarded as 
a patriarch, and his family is subject to him 
as its head, Wives are bound to obey their 
husbands. in all things, wrong or right. 
The husband’s command is accounted their 
justification, both in this world and the 
next ; he is said to be their ‘priest and 
king,’ they should not look beyond him. 
Nay, the time is looked for when disobe- 
dient children shall be stoned with all the 
Mosaic rigor. Everyday life, however, 
modifies such extreme theories very much 
in practice. Solomon’s heart, we know, 
was turned by his wives, and so are those 
of many less wise than he. No man is al- 
lowed to marry more wives than he can 
show he is capable of supporting properly ; 
and in the humblest class, at least a sepa- 
rate bedchamber for each wife is required. 
Men cannot obtain divorces, except for 
adultery ; women for very trivial causes 
—disagreement with other wives, etc. 
Divorces of this kind are neither common 
nor yet exceedingly rare.” 


Here is the best portrait of Brigham 
Young we have yet seen : 


“He is a portly man of middle height, 
apparently about fifty-four; his face be- 
speaks strong common sense, and when in 
the prayer he was spoken of as the ‘ prophet 
and revelator,’ I tried—but in vain—to 
discover any sign of contempt in his coun- 
tenance. After the main discourse he 
spoke for a few minutes; he complained 
that men would come to his house without 
any sufficient object, and that women would 
come and ask for Sister Young (which ?), 
and then try to see over the house, and the 
thing had become a nuisance: he had lost 
shirts ; his wives had lost articles of dress, 
There were capacious offices for the trans- 
action of business, to which strangers could 
come ; friends he should always be happy 
to see at his own house, but he wished to 
give warning to all present that he had 
just received from London a new pair of 
boots with particularly strong toes, and 
that he should not scruple to use them on 
intruders. He then—I forget how—turned 
aside to the subject of inspiration, and 
how, because the American people would 
not believe in visions and spirits, ‘God 
had sent on them a strong delusion that 
they should believe a lie;? and those who 
rejected Joseph were now deluged with 
evil spirits: with this he concluded. The 
last remark I did not at the time under- 
stand, but on inquiry found the allusion 
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was to table-turning ; which Mormons refer 
to the agency of evil spirits, permitted, 
and. even sent forth, to deceive the ‘secta- 
rian. world” The previous remarks of 
Brigham Sinan | are a characteristic speci- 
men : he never flatters the people, nor apes 
the supposed mien and language of a 
prophet. Neither would succeed : the Mor- 
mons are not fond of ‘soft sawder,’ and 
would suspect affectation. He rather af- 
fects coarse and common language, merely 
now and then adding with conscious supe- 
riority, ‘I feel to speak of these things is 
beneath my position and my office, but the 
people are such dolts and fools I am 
obliged to do so.’ He is, in shrewdness 
and energy, well fitted to be the head, 
though by no means the most intellectual 
or most eloquent in the ‘ Church.’” 
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Mr. Brace’s WVorse-Folk, or Home Life 
in Norway and Sweden, has been reprinted 
in London. 

Lord Campbell has finished his Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England. The last 
volume is especially severe upon Lord 
Kenyon. Lord Campbell is a very old 
man; so is Lord Brougham, who has been 
chancellor, and it is a current joke that 
Lord Brougham refuses to die lest Lord 
Campbell should write his life. 


Dr. Barth’s Travels in Central Africa 
have appeared in three large, handsome 
volumes. Two more are to come, contain- 
ing the account of his trip to Timbuctoo. 
The book is very interesting to all who 
care for African research, although it re- 
cords less adventure than Andersson and 
others. Dr. Barth and his companions, 
Richardson and Overweg, who are both 
dead, have done the work in northern and 
central Africa that Dr. Livingstone has 
accomplished in the south, The heart of 
the continent has been pierced. It remains 
only to find the sources of the Nile. The 
English critics hail the work of Dr. Barth 
as a great addition to the knowledge of 
the world. He has connected the travels 
of Denham, Clapperton, and the two Lan- 
ders with those of Major Laing and Mungo 
Park. He followed the course of the 
Niger for several hundred miles; and he 
shows what vast results may be expected 
to flow to European commerce from his 
discovery of the Bénuwé, the eastern 
branch of the Niger, which opens an im- 
mense high-road for nearly one thousand 
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miles into the very heart of Western 
Africa, so rich in every kind of produce. 





A companion to Percy’s Reliques is 
Mr. Robert Bell’s Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Peasaniry of England, 
taken down from Oral Recitation, and Tran- 
scribed from Private Manuscripts, Rare 
Broadsides and Scarce Publications. When 
Mr. Bell first announced his “ Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets,” he said that 
the collection would include “ those stores 
of Lyrical and Ballad Poetry in which our 
literature is richer than that of any other 
country, and which, independently of their 
poetical claims, are peculiarly interesting 
as illustrations of historical events and 
national customs.” In fulfillment of this 
promise, we have already had a volume 
of “Early Ballads,” and the present work 
still further carries out the des:gn. , 





“Our own correspondent,” Mr. W. H. 
Russell, has been lecturing in London with 
success upon the horrors of the Crimea. 
He receives an enormous sum for each 
lecture, by contract with a manager. The 
single admission is three dollars. We 
read : 


“With rare felicity of expression he 
pictured the soldiers’ battle at Inkermann, 
the terrible gale of the 14th November, 
and the horrors and monotony of that 
dreadful winter before Sebastopol. Equally 
graphic was the description of the various 
assaults on the Mamelon, the Quarries, the 
Malakoff, and the Redan. And especially 
effective were the anecdotes occasionally 
introduced, which were rendered still more 
piquant by the raciness of a rich Hibernian 
accent.” 





An English poet and scholar, Aubrey 
de Vere by name, a friend of Tennyson’s, 
and the author of a charming book of 
Mediterranean travel, has just issued a 
new volume of verse, May Carols. De 
Vere’s muse is deeply religious. 





Tennyson’s poems have been superbly 
illustrated, and published by Moxon in Lon- 
don : 


“Tt is a volume of monumental beauty 
—the pages like thin but opaque plates of 
ivory, the typography faultless, the illus- 
trations a cabinet collection of gems. The 
book is a casket of poetry and art, the 
poet and the artist are in perfect harmony, 
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and Mr. Moxon has been just to both. It 
would be difficult to overpraise the rich- 
ness, the delicacy, or the grace of this edi- 
tion, on which have been employed the 

neils of Creswick, Stanfield, Millais, 

unt, Rossetti, and Mulready. It is pleas- 
ant to learn that Tennyson has in the 
press a new poem, to keep his laurels 
green. The subject of the poem is, we 
hear, one of Tennyson’s early favorites, 
King Arthur ; being, in fact, a further con- 
tribution to his unfinished Epic, Morte 
@’ Arthur.” 


An illustrated edition of Charles Reade’s 
Never too Late to Mend is also issued. This 
novel has been much more successful in 
England than either of his earlier ones, 
Peg Woffington and Christie Johnson. 


Our fairy friend, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, after a long silence, is in the field 
again with a work having the ambiguous 
title, “To be or not to be.” 


In preparation for the great Handel 
festival in London there are two lives of 
the great musician just published, one by 
Victor Schoelcher, and the other by Mrs. 
Bray, author of the life of Stothard. 


Prince Metternich attained his eighty- 
fourth year on the 15th of May. He isin 
perfect health, and will take a journey 


into Bohemia during the summer. He has 
just had copies made of an unpublished 
work of his, “ Hungary before, during, and 
after 1844,” to be distributed among his 
friends. 


An account of the Island of Sark is 
one of the cleverest things in Mr. James 
Payne’s remarkably agreeable collection of 
Stories and Sketches, reprints from “ House- 
hold Words’ and ‘Chambers’ Journal,” 
to which some new matter has been added. 


The “ Household Words,” to which Mr. 
Payne is a contributor, is one of the most 
interesting as it is widely circulated of the 
English weeklies. For a long time it was 
supposed that Dickens, who is the editor, 
wrote all the clever things init. But it 
was gradually discovered that Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Wilkie Collins, Sala, Payne, and a 
host of other men and women in England, 
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could write well enough to make fames of 
their own. 


The encouragement which literature re- 
ceives in France has always been remark- 
able, provided authors held their tongues 
upon politics, or, if they opened their 
mouths, hurraed for the government. A 
recent instance has just occurred. M. 
Francisque Michel, the distinguished phi- 
lologist and medieval scholar, recently 
published a magnificent volume on . the 
History of Navarre in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. A copy of this work was forwarded 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
immediately sent to M. Michel the sum of 
three thousand francs out of the fund set 
apart by the French Government for such 
purposes, and accompanied the donation 
by a most flattering letter. M. Michel has 
in the press at this moment a work of high 
interest, on the language, literature, and 
population of the Basque country ; it will 
shortly be published by MM. Didot, Fréres, 
of Paris. é 


A “Handbook for Idiots” is announced, 
Every dog shall have his day. What in- 
numerable practical jokes we foresee, of 
Tom’s sending to Bob the “ Handbook for 
Idiots.” For whom is the work intended? 
For whom is it not? Think what an ap- 
propriate gift would be a copy of it, bound 
in caif, for ——, and the Honorable ——, 
and General ——, and young ——!! The 
‘“‘ Handbook for Idiots’? will have a large 
sale, if anybody dares to buy it. You go 
into the shop, and look round at the shelves, 
“ Here, sir ; this way, sir,’’ says the gentle- 
manly clerk; “ the ‘ Handbook for Idiots? 
is this way, sir. For self and family, sir ?”? 


Lady Lytton Bulwer, who has made her- 
self notorious by writing disgraceful novels 
about Sir Bulwer Lytton, has at length suc- 
ceeded in getting her cause against her 
husband noticed in Parliament, through 
Lord Lyndhurst (the son of the painter, 
Copley), whom she accused of being in 
league with Sir Edward Lytton against 
her. Lord Lyndhurst disclaimed all inten- 
tion of acting with discourtesy toward Lady 
Bulwer. 


Whenever we have had occasion to speak 
of Sir Archibald Alison, who is called, by 
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the courtesy of a long-suffering public, a 
historian, and whose foolish inaccuracies 
have been a hundred times exposed, we 
have not professed any profound admira- 
tion. That his chief instrument in the con- 
struction of his works is the scissors, may 
be very plainly inferred by the following 
comparison of a passage in his last volume 
of the History of Europe, with Kaye’s His- 
tory of Affghanistan : 


Alison, p. 555.  Kaye,vol.i. pp. 162,163. 
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“At the farewell ban- 
quet, given to him by 
the Company, he said 
that, ‘he looked with 
exultation to the new 
prospect opening be- 
fore him, affording him 
an opportunity of do- 
ing good to bis fellow- 
creatures, of promot- 
ing education and 
knowledge, of improv- 
ing the administration 
of justice in India, of 
extending the bless- 


‘* When he declared, 
at the farewell ban- 
quet, given to him by 
the Directors of the 
East India Company, 
that, ‘he looked with 
exultation to the new 
prospect opening be- 
fore him, affording him 
an opportunity of do- 
ing good to his fellow- 
creatures,of promoting 
education and know- 
ledge, of improving 
the administration of 


ings of good govern- justice in India, of ex- 


ment and happiness to 
India.’ Those were his 
genuine sentiments; 
all who heard the 
words felt that he was 
sincere. He had no 
taste for the din and 
confusion of a camp, 
no thirst for foreign 
conquest. Simple and 
unobtrusive in his 
manners, ofa mild and 
unimpassioned tem- 
perament, of a gentle 
and retiring nature, he 
was as anxious toshun 
as others are to court 
notoriety.” 


tending the blessings 
of good government 
and happiness to In- 
dia ;’ it was felt by all 
who knew him that 
the words were ut- 
tered with a grave sin- 
cerity, and expressed 
the genuine aspira- 
tions of the man..... 
He had no taste for 
the din and confusion 
of a camp, no appetite 
for foreign conquest. 
Quiet and unobtrusive 
in his manners, of & 
somewhat cold and 
impassive tempera- 
ment, and altogether 
of a reserved and re- 
tiring nature, he was 
not one to court ex- 
citement, or to desire 
notoriety.” 





The Longmans are printing a serial Life 
of Sir John Falstaff, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. A good critic says: 


“ George Cruikshank is about to reform 








that incorrigible tippler, Jack Falstaff; to 
which end we are to have his life, from au- 
thentic sources, that will show how cruelly 
the poor man has been dealt with by the 
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poetic license of Mr. Shakespeare.. Now, 
under the pencil and patronage of George, 
it will be shown that, if Falstaff were at 
any time addicted to sack, he did not leave 
the world a hardened drinker, but duly 
took the teetotal pledge—a’fact, hitherto, 
shamefully suppressed by the poet. Thus, 
the description of Falstaff’s death, as. ed- 
ited by George, will, doubtless, receive the 
following emendations : 

“*’A made a finer end, and went away, an 
it had been any christom child; ‘a parted 
even just between twelve and one, e’en at the 
turning o’ the tide. * * * For his nose was as 
a as a pen, and ‘a babbled of green fields 
[and running brooks]. How, now, Sir John, 
quoth I: what, man, be of good cheer. So's 
cried out— Water, Water, Water! three or 
four times: now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a 
should not think of Water. And then ’a took 
the pledge ; and then’a passed away, and still 
’a cried Water, Water, Water !’ 

‘“‘ George, having carried the pledge into 
fairy-land, will allow nothing stronger at 
the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, than ginger- 
pop. This is really too bad, and we must 
protest against this forcible conversion of 
inimitable Jack. As for George himself, he 
does all, we admit, ‘in conscience and ten- 
der heart.’ George is brimming over with 
the milk of human kindness; but why, 
why should the milk be mixed with so 
much water ?”” 





Mr. Thackeray made a little fun at the 
late dinner of the Literary Fund in Lon- 
don. Rising to toast the Fund, he said 
that, “while bishops and earls were pur- 
suing their duties elsewhere, he hoped 
they would be unanimous there, and drink 
his toast with nine times nine, or eighty- 
one times eighty-one, if, by so doing, they 
thought they could honor it. In looking 
round the room he could see nothing which 
did not augur well for the prosperity of 
the fund. On his left were those dark faces 
which years ago had greeted him under the 
palms of India, and on his right was an old 
friend whom he had never seen till that 
evening (laughter), and Colonel Hamley, 
who had described the horrors of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, and written 
novels like one of themselves. All this 
looked well for the Literary Fund. If they 
could only have heard the speech which he 
had prepared for another toast, they would 
have reveled in a luxury of eloquence such 
as at present they could not expect. (Great 
laughter.) He would, therefore, only call 
upon them, in all sincerity and cordiality, 
to wish success and long-continued pros- 
perity to the Literary Fund. (Great cheer- 
ing.)’’ The total amount of subscriptions 
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announced during the course of the even- 
ing exceeded £1,200, of which the Queen 
gave £105, her twentieth donation to this 
praiseworthy association. 


Mr. George Augustus Sala, who has writ- 
ten some of the best things in Household 
Words, and whose performances are con- 
stantly mistaken for those of Dickens and 
Thackeray, whose latest generally known 
work is “A Journey due North,” is writing 
a novel called “‘ The Boddington Peerage,”’ 
which is publishing, with illustrations, in 
the Illustrated Times. 


Ask Mamma is the title of a comical 
serial novel now publishing, by the author 
of “ Sponge’s Tour ;”? and Mr. Lever has 
commenced a new serial called Davenport 
Dunn. 


Commercial bubbles seem never to 
burst. We thought that the South Sea 
bubble had long ago vanished from all 
tangible sympathy. But we were wrong. 
It floats still, a beautiful delusion. You 
can have your money still dazzled by it 
out of your pocket. The “Old South Sea 
House” has been immortalized by that 
glorious clerk, Charles Lamb, and is 
changed and crumbled. But the ghost of 


its tenant survives, and bails, with perfect 
propriety, from the shop of Mr. Strange, 
Amen Corner. That gentleman announces, 


“ The unclaimed Dividends Books of the 
South Sea Stock, etc., relating to enormous 
Sums, both Principal and Interest, which 
have hitherto been unknown, but at length 
Mr. Strange has been enabled to collect 
and set forth, from the official authority of 
the Books of tbe South Sea Company, of 
such persons whose. Relatives, Assignees, 
Executors, Demisees, Heirs, Administra- 
tors, or Trustees, are entitled to Principal 
and Interest accruing upon millions of 
money for more than three-quarters of a 
Century. These important lists are divi- 
ded into Letters ; each Letter 1s., post-free, 
so that any person sending for the first 
Letter of his name, can discover whether 
any of his relatives of the same name, 
whose Heir he may be, or even the Heir of 
whose Executor or Trustee he may be, have 
been entitled to any of the Dividends, 
Principal, and Interest, of these many 
millions of money.” 


A great contemporary satirist is report- 
ed to have said to a party of fellow authors 
—“ Let usall think small beer of ourselves, 
when we contemplate the success of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper.’”’ We notice a recent 
advertisement in London of the seventy- 
fifth thousand of Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy. 


Il—OUR WINDOW. 


We see few sadder sights from Our 
Window this month, than the fresh grave 
of Douglas Jerrold. Wit, novelist, maga- 
zinist, satirist, dramatist, and honest man, 
by a curious infelicity of fortune he has 
hardly enjoyed the literary consideration 
to which his merits entitled him. The 
“Book of Snobs,” in Punch, did not strike 
as strongly as the “Caudle Lectures :” and 
“St. Giles’ and St. James’ ” is a novel in 
the strain and with the power of the best 
of contemporary novelists. Jerrold may 
be said to have brewed “ Punch ;”’ at least 
he gave it that pleasant sting in the mouth 
which is its delightfully characteristic 
flavor. “The Rent Day’ holds the stage 
still with a popular success not likely to 
be soon outgrown, and the thousand seeds 
of sarcasm and satire which he sowed 
liberally all through the periodical litera- 
ture of the last twenty years in England, 
will be constantly cropping out for the 
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entertainment of unborn great grand- 
children. 

Douglas Jerrold was an English itera- 
teur. He worked hard with his pen, in a 
myriad ways, but never quite touched that 
point of popularity which elevates an au- 
thor into the highest rank. His name is 
probably more familiarly known than his 
works ; and of late years we have heard 
of him mainly by his bon-mots, for he died 
confessedly the wittiest man in England. 

Yet he lived in a great age, and had 
great contemporaries ; and he, with them, 
fully and ably illustrated its spirit. He 
hated humbug, and, living in the midst of 
an obsequious society, he held his head 
erect, and bowing only to his superiors, 
made his bow a homage. He was caustic 
in his social criticisms, and a nobleman in 
his description was not always synonym- 
ous with noble man. Douglas Jerrold did 
good service in the battle which English 
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literature is now fighting, and his grave is 
the grave of a hero. 

He was a social, genial companion, and 
there are rumors of excesses which we may 
hope were not habitual, but which it is 
idle to blink out of mention, if they were 
correct. The universal expression of sor- 
row for Douglas Jerrold dead, shows how 
deep was the regard for Douglas Jerrold 
living ; a regard unsuspected by many who 
were not used often to hear his name. 
Thackeray, in his lecture upon charity and 
humor, called him “ an acute thinker, and 
distinguished wit,’’ and mentioned Jerrold 
and Dickens alone of the living humorists, 
together with a “ Vanity Fair party.”’ Let 
us remember how nearly allied are charity 
and humor. Looking at this green grave, 
let us reflect in how many ways it is given 
to a man to work and to do good; and 
that whoever with his pen touches the hard 
heart, and makes it flow with sympathy, 
does not die without a sign, and that sym- 
pathy keeps his memory green forever. 


In surveying from Our Window with a 
microscope the July number of the Month- 


ly, we find that we said some things in rela- 
tion to “ House-building in America,” that 
might naturally excite some personal atten- 


tion. If a man has carefully prepared a 
book of designs and had them executed in 
a masterly manner, it is probably not agree- 
able to him to hear that they have all some 
ugly feature predominating. But that is 
a matter of taste, and the disagreeable 
sensation is unavoidable. Yet if you have 
not made bedrooms and kitchens open into 
parlors, it-is not only a disagreeable, but 
an untrue thing, to say that you have. 
When we remarked this, of the book 
of Messrs. Cleveland & Backus, our criti- 
cism was perhaps too broadly generalized 
from one or two specimens. We entreat 
the gentle reader not to be governed by 
our idiosyncrasies. If we prefer an attic 
and a truckle-bed, why should not the gen- 
tle reader have the shrine of his French 
bedstead open immediately into his cellar, 
if he thinks fit? without by any means in- 
sinuating that our friends the authors of 
this book recommend such an arrangement. 
The work in question is certainly one of 
the daintiest and best pieces of typography 
and wood engraving we have produced. 
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Our revolutionary bard, whose pen 
touches the very humor of the times, sings 
this month beneath Our Window the fol- 
lowing patriotic ditty. We beg our friend 
of the Telescope to bring it to bear upon 
the delicate fancy of the fifth stanza. 


THE TORY. 
A BALLAD. 


In 1775, 

In one of fair New England's towns, 
A rabid tory lurked about, 

Regardless of his neighbors’ frowns. 
Repeated threats had no effect 

To drive him off or change his views, 
And so the kind, persuasive whigs 

Determined to apply the screws. 


The Yankees of those troublous times, 
When once resolved, were very stern, 
And tories found full soon that they 
Had some sharp lessons yet to learn. 
The king might rule beyond the sea— 
But only whigs could comprehend 
That here, upon our Pilgrim soil, 
His reign was surely doomed to end. 


And so this man at length was brought 
To answer for his flagrant crime ; 

And there he swore that George the Third 
Should be his king till end of time. 

“You must recant,” the judge exclaimed, 
“ Or else from yonder tree you swing.” 

“ Swing and be damned !” the tory cried, 
“] will be loyal to my king.” 


“ Not in our town,” the boys replied— 
So o’er his head a noose was slipped, 
And round the emblematic pole 
The ticklish rope was deftly whipped. 
And then they ran the sinner up 
To dangle in the air awhile— 
And all with most artistic grace, 
Quite in experienced hangman style. 


A gallows is a pokerish thing, 
owever well or rudely built, 
In sight of which, though brave and bold, 
The shuddering wretch begins to wilt. 
Indeed, I think it must have been 
A shrewd invention of Old Nick's, 
To serve as a suspension bridge 
For rogues to cross the river Styx. 


But our unlucky hero thought 
This trap would hardly catch him yet, 
And that his neighbors would not dare 
Toc out their monstrous threat. 
So he made light of their demand, 
. And scouted at the whole affair, 
As being—what indeed it proved— 
A frolic, that would end in air! 


While hoisting him on high, they cried, 
“Shout Liberty and you may go.” 
The fellow shook his stubborn head 
And, as he landed, bellowed “ No!” 
—_— they ran him up aloft 
‘o dance his preci airy jig, 
Like to a warning beacon set 
For any present lukewarm whig. 


The same result—no rope, he said, 
The freedom of his will should bind, 
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His loyalty was firm and true, 
As whig committees soon would find. 
Once more in air the victim rose, 
When things assumed a serious look, 
For now they let the caitiff swing 
Until he gurgled like a brook. 


“ Let go!” and down the subject fell, 
With features of a livid hue; 
His bravery was oozing out 
From every = his body knew. 
And so he feebly swung his hat, 
Renounced the king in rueful tones, 
Gave a faint shout for Liberty, 
And then subsided into groans. 


At length the wretch recovered breath, 
Shook off his air of pain and woe, 
And thus in mournful accents spoke 
To those who had abused him so: 
“ You have the oddest sort of way 
In making whigs, if you but knew it; 
But odd and crue! as it is, 
O, gentlemen, it’s sure to do it!” 


Here was a case where coats of tar 
And feathers would have failed to act— 
A case requiring nerve and skill, 
As well as most peculiar tact ; 
But well those Sons of Liberty 
Their special business understood, 
And did it in a way that showed 
The temper of the neighborhood. 
And thus this unregenerate man 
New light upon the subject got,* 
And found himself transmogrified 
From Royalist to Patriot. 
Those stirring boys would not permit 
A tory wasp about their hive— 
And that’s the wa ae manegne things 
n 1775! 


During the spring and summer there 
have been two monster musical festivals 
in the country—one at Boston, and one at 
Philadelphia. The German genius pre- 
dominated at both—as is natural—for the 
German is the most musical national 
genius in the world. We welcome these 
musical missionaries. It is they who have 
done more than any and all others to found 
alove of the divine art in the Yankee 
character. The Italians have sung and 
played delightfully, and the Italian Opera 
is a pretty exotic which is cultivated with 
intermittent zeal in the parterre of fashion. 
But our Italian musicians have rarely com- 
bined in permanent associations, working 
long enough to produce a marked effect 
upon the popular taste. 

The Germans are, in fact, as strongly 
national as the English ; and as John Bull 
always carries England with him upon his 
travels, so the German carries the Vater- 
land. In Philadelphia they had picnics 
and processions, and intoned a chorus of 
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nineteen hundred voices, and the festival 
lasted for four days. In Boston it was not 
exclusively a German affair. Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop made an appropriate address, 
and there were several American singers 
who took part. It was successful in the 
spirit of its conception and execution, and 
will, we hope, become equally so pecu- 
niarily. Unhappily, in the merely material 
sense, it “did not pay.’’ Dwight’s Journal 
of Music, that admirable weekly critic 
and newsman of the world of art, tells us 
that the total receipts of the festival were 
$5,336, and the expenditures are estimated 
at $7,299, leaving a deficiency of $1,963 to 
be assessed upon the guarantors, at rate of 
30 per cent. upon their several subscrip- 
tions. The guaranty was subscribed by 
quite a large number of persons, in sums 
ranging from $500 to $25 and less. All bear 
the tax quite cheerfully; for all regard the 
festival as a complete success, full of en- 
couragement for like attempts hereafter. 
Perhaps the uninitiated would like to know 
how much it costs to get up such an affair. 
Here are the principal items : 
Orchestra, extra music, loan of 
libraries, copying music, etc. $2,917 45 
Vocal and instrumental soloists 1,337 00 
Printing, advertising, posting, ; 
t 1,269 73 


etc 
Rent of hall and alterations, 
together with door-keepers, 
ticket-sellers, and ushers,.... 
Conductor, organist, librarians, 
te 


995 20 


When the chief joker of jokes in England 
begins to laugh at the great national insti- 
tution of the race, what is to become of 
the country gentleman and the sporting 
lord? what of the Derby day? What, in 
fact, is safe in Great Britain when the 
edge of a joke is laid at the roots of the 
race-course? Do not the queen and the 
royal family go to the races? Does not 
the imperial parliament adjourn over the 
Derby day? Did not a right reverend 
father in God, a bishop of the English 
church, having made an appointment for a 
visitation upon that great day, postpone 
the visit, and in perfect good faith say 
why he postponed it? Whoever dares to 
joke with the race-course in England, with 
a serious purpose, isa hero. Here follows 
“The Rogue and the Race-horse.” 

“The attention of noblemen and gentle- 
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men connected with the turf is invited to 
the subjoined notification issued by the 
civic powers: 

“¢Horsine THe Prison Van.—Guildhall, 
London, May 4, 1857.—The Committee of 
Aldermen, in relation to Jails, hereby give 
notice, that they will meet at Guildhall, Lon- 
don, on Saturday, the 9th day of May, 1857, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, to receive Proposals in 
writing, sealed up, from parties willing to 
undertake to Horse tue City Van every 
working day, to convey prisoners to and from 
the City’s Justice Rooms, at the Mansion 
House and Guildhall, to ree and the 
ing at Holloway, from and r Monday, 

1th day of May instant.’ 


“Tf proprietors of studs want to dispose 
of any high-mettled racers that have passed 
their prime, and would like to be sure that 
the animals will be put to work suitable 
for them, they will do well to tender them 
to the Committee of Aldermen, in order to 
have them used in horsing the Prison Van. 
Reduced race-horses cannot be more suit- 
ably employed than in the conveyance of 
rogues—a class of persons that they are 
accustomed to, and by whom they have 
been surrounded, all their lives. A race- 
horse is the centre of attraction toa greater 
number of scoundrels than any other thing 
or being is capable of collecting about it- 
self. Wherever that creature’s living car- 
cass is, there the human vultures, kites, and 
carrion crows are gathered together ; there 
is the congregation of rascals, knaves in 
the stable, swindlers, blacklegs, and vil- 
lains on the turf. It is fit that the race- 
horse should partly bear the burden which 
he may be said to have brought upon 
society, and assist in carting some of that 
human rubbish out of the way. The quad- 
ruped is associated with the biped brute 
when the latter is in his first stage of 
betting-man. When, by a gentle and easy 
transition, he has expanded into a rogue, 
the animal, also, having subsided into a 
hack, let their connection be still main- 
tained, and let superannuated studs be 
worthily employed in carrying developed 
sporting gente to jail.” 

Spite of the satire, the usual crowd 
thronged to the Derby, and witnessed the 
triumph of Blink-Bonny, as the victorious 
horse was named. The result was entirely 
asurprise, for Blink-Bonny had lost the 
prize of a thousand guineas at Newmarket. 
Sir Robert Peel is stated to bave staked 
and lost an enormous sum. 
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Hard times seems to be only a com- 
parative term. Messrs. Williams & Stevens 
gave Church five thousand dollars for his 
noble picture of Niagara last spring; and 
some famous pictures have lately been 
sold at very handsome prices in London. 
We learn that the much-talked-of picture, 
by Martin, of ‘ Belshazzur’s Feast,” was 
knocked down for 136 guineas; but then 
the picture has lost its brilliancy of color 
and effect. The Ruysdaels were numerous, 
and brought fair rates. A woody land- 
scape, with a pool of water in front, 
brought 154 guineas; a landscape, with 
a group of trees on the bank of a river, 
brought 121 guineas; a Jan Steen, the 
Milkmaid, well known by the engraving, 
was knocked down for 240 guineas; a 
Paul Potter, a wild bear in a landscape, 
brought 155 guineas; a large landscape, 
by Winants, brought 175 guineas; a Van 
der Neer, A Winter Scene, realized 210 
guineas; a Teniers, The Prodigal Son, 
being the work so well known through 
engravings, containing a portrait of the 
artist, in a crimson dress, seated at a repast 
with his’wife, whore hand he is holding, 
and a lady in a black dress with her back 
to the spectator—this picture excited keen 
interest, and was ultimately carried away 
for 810 guineas. Equal or greater excite- 
ment was created by a Hobbema, a grand 
woody landscape, with a cottage among 
trees, felled timber lying on the ground, a 
cavalier in a red dress on a gray horse, on 
a winding road; a peasant with a dog 
seated at the side of a road leading to the 
left, on which are two figures in the dis- 
tance—it was finally knocked down for 
1,070 guineas. A Berghem, a grand Italian 
landscape, with ruins of Roman buildings, 
and a viaduct, brought 382 guineas; a 
Claude, Mount Parnassus, a grand classical 
landscape, with the Muses and Minerva 
armed, in a woody glen. sold for 100 
guineas. The whole collection, consisting 
of ‘sixty-three pictures, seven water-color 
drawings, and two gems, realized £8,200 
5s. 6d., or about $41,000. 





The late King of Bavaria, who abdi- 
cated in 1848, is a friend of artists, and 
has been the munificent patron of art in 
his capital, Munich. Remembering well 
his gallery of beauty—a chamber in his 
palace (which all strangers may see, 80 
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that it does not imply that we dined pri- 
vately with royalty) hung round with por- 
traits of the handsomest living women— 
we are cordially glad of the following 
news: 

“Every one who has traveled in Ger- 
many, and has admired the many treasures 
of art in the capital of Bavaria, will re- 
member ‘Konig Ludwig’s Schoénheiten 
Sammlung’—those thirty-six portraits of 
the most celebrated beauties living, which 
the king, always a worshiper at the shrines 
of beauty, had painted for himself by 
the master-hand of Prof. Stieler, adorn- 
ing with the collection one of the saloons 
of his palace, and thus surrounding him- 
self, as it were, with a sort of ideal harem, 
‘einem gemalten Serail,’ as Heine the 
Wicked has it. This collection, unique in 
its kind, is now being reproduced by the 
art of the engraver and the lithographer. 
The work is to appear in six numbers, 
each of them containing six portraits. The 
second number has just appeared. It com- 
— the portraits of the Arch-Duchess 

ophia, mother of the present Emperor of 
Austria (a born Bavarian princess), of 
Ianthe Lady Ellenborough, of three differ- 
ent Countesses (a German, an Italian, and 
Polish one)—and of Fraulein Amalia von 
Schintling.” 

A large, lively, rather boisterous man, 
with curling hair, a ruddy face, and spec- 
tacles ; with a cheerful music in his voice, 
and a cheering welcome in his eyes ; fresh, 
hearty, genial, generous—such is our re- 
membrance of Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
We can see him from Our Window, as we 
saw him in those days, when men lived in 
Murray street, and Columbia College had 
@ green, and there was such a place as 
College place, and the lame poet (he had 
one wooden leg) was not too old to believe 
in a future, nor yet too young to have 
known sorrow. 

How much sorrow, we were too young to 
know. But never, now, can we hear that 
best of American bacchanals, ‘Sparkling 
and Bright,” without perceiving a deeper 
sadness in the melody than lies in the 
music, and remembering, as a figure faded 
in a long-gone dream, the joyous image of 
its author. Most people think Hoffman 
dead. Few know that his body still lives 
on, 
Let us here recall the song that we all 
sing, without all of us knowing who wrote 
it, and then read all that is now to be said 
of a sweet singer and a high-hearted gen- 
tleman. 


Sparkling and bright in liquid light 
Dew the wine pia goblets at in, 


-With hue as red as the rosy bed, 


Which a bee would choose to dream in. 

Then fill to-night, with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting, 

As bubbles that swim on the er’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


Oh! if mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time through Life’s dominions, 
We here a while would now beguile 
The graybeard of his pinions— 
To drink to-night, with hearts as light, 


To loves as gay and fleetin 
As bubbles.that swim on the Beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


But since delight can’t tempt the wight, 
Nor fond regret delay him, 
Nor love himself can hold the elf, 
Nor sober friendship stay him, 3 
We'll drink to-night, with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and “om 
As bubbles that swim on the ker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


How doubly deep seems the gloom when 
the cloud settles upon so airy a spirit. 
The editor of the Pittsburg Journal, in a 
recent letter from Harrisburg, Pa., where 
he visited the Asylum for Insane, thus 
speaks of Hoffman : 

“ His disease is of peculiar form, and, 
Dr. Corwin tells me, presents the only in- 
stance he ever met with of hallucination 
of five senses—touch, taste, sight, smell, 
and hearing. The most distressing indica- 
tions of his disease are. exhibited in his 
fancies that somebody is touching, or 
pressing, or pinching him, or that he sees 
persons and objects which trouble and dis- 
turb him. 

“A trace of the aberration is apparent 
in his reminding me that our Jast meeting 
was many more than sixteen years ago, and 
with a sudden turn, forgetting the lapse of 
time, to make a polite inquiry after a 
young lady’s health, as if he had parted 
with her but yesterday. The casual visitor 
will fail to detect traces of insanity in Mr. 
Hoffman, but will ordinarily be pleasantly 
impressed by his elaborate politeness and 
courtly demeanor. His intervals of per- 
fect tranquillity are rare, but he is rarely 
much excited, and never violent, I hear, 
with much regret, that there is almost no 
hope of any permanent improvement in 
the case of Mr. Hoffman, and that our best 
expectation for him can reach no higher 
than that he may long survive, bathed in 
pleasant delusions of the memory, to do 
the honors of the house, and sadly to re- 
mind the visitor, that between the towering 
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intellect and insanity there is but a thin 
partition, which a breath may abrade, or a 
blow destroy and break down forever.” 


—_—_ 


Of the Pre-Raphaelite painters in Eng- 
land, the new school so warmly praised a 
few years since by Ruskin, who speaks ill 
of Claude and Domenichino, the chief is 
undoubtedly Millais. Our readers will 
probably recall the engraving from his 
picture of “ The Reprieve,” in which a wife 
brings ber husband’s pardon. © Millais’ 
last work is called “ Escape of the Here- 
tic,’? and we have the following account 
of it: 

“The ‘ Escape of the Heretic’ is a stir- 
ring tale, and powerfully told. A lovely 
woman has been condemned as a heretic ; 
she is garbed in the condemned costume. 
A young gentleman has come into the pri- 
son, has taken by surprise Fra Juan 
Romero of the order of St. Dominic, and 
is in the act of cutting off the woman’s 
hair before putting upon her the habit of 
the Dominican friar. She stands, bare- 
footed, in the prison dress, somewhat ele- 
vated upon the steps leading to her cell; 
her action, with the head slightly thrown 
back, the hands gently gathering her skirts 
about her, her knees slightly bent, ex- 
presses perfect yielding to the hasty and 
vehement action of the youth. Her face 
is a tour de force on the part of the painter : 
it is as beautiful as it is gentle ; it implies 
at once extreme fear, sweetness, submis- 
siveness, and trust, Under the power of 
such emotions, it frequently happens that 
the lips are somewhat lifted from the teeth, 
and so it is here; and the flesh of the face 
dragged back by the hair. It constantly 
happens in real life, especially under the 
rough handling of such tragic occasions, 
that the features of beauty are distorted, 
and yet the beauty only stands forth more 
brilliantly through the trouble. To por- 
tray perfect female beauty under violent 
disturbance requires an absolute mastery 
of painting: in this triumph Millais has 
attained absolute success.” 

But Mr. Raskin does not applaud; on the 
contrary, he declares that the Pre-Raphael- 
ites cannot paint hair, “ only ropes of red 
sand,” and advises them to study Correggio. 
He asserts that the cause “ has been doubly 
betrayed this year—betrayed by Mr. 
Haunt’s ‘mistimed deliberation,’ and by 
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Mr. Millais’ ‘inefficient haste.’ ”’? His wrath 
boils over his old friend. The change in 
Mr. Millais “ is not merely fall, it is catas- 
trophe.” The disciple has not only gone 
wrong, but the master doubts whether he 
can ever again go right. 





Babel has much to answer for. We find 


in the Providence Journal that, 


“The report that Horace Vernet had 
been commissioned to paint a battle-piece 
for the Capitol at Washington is not yet 
confirmed. Vernet is, without. doubt, the 
best living painter of battle scenes, A 
friend in Paris writes that he met Vernet 
and congratulated him on the compliment 
from the new world to his genius. The 
painter replied that he knew nothing of 
the fact. He had been sent for by the 
American Minister, who read to him a dis- 

tch from Washington. It was in Eng- 
ish, of which Vernet does not understand 
a word. He replied in French, regretting 
his inability to understand what the Min- 
ister had been so kind as to communicate 
to him; and the interview closed to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties. But 
Vernet added that as soon as his grandson, 
Edwin Delaroche, came home from school, 
he should send him up to the American 
Minister to find out what was in the dis- 
patch, and to report to him if. it was true 
that he had been invited to America.” 





Those of us who still continue to drink 
wine and to believe in a full future supply 
of cakes and ale, however virtuous the 
good old world may grow, will be glad to 
know that the accounts from the wine- 
growing districts in France continue fa- 
The vines are everywhere flour- 
ishing, under the influence of the hot 
weather, and, if no accident occurs to 
prevent the grapes from arriving at ma- 
turity, a more abundant vintage may be 
expected than for some years past. 





Last month we enjoyed the protest of “A 
Sufferer’”’ in Punch against the venerable 
and absurd tyranny of the institution of 
“calling.” Its truths were as apposite to 
our social condition as that of England. 
Equally fitting is the following discourse 
of dinners. There is great good humor in 
the very exaggeration, and the humor and 
satire are purely English and Punch-y : 

“ Of dinners public and private, family 
and festive, pot-luck and ceremonious, on 
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one’s own mahogany, or in a Greenwich 
or Richmond hotel, what sufferer but has 
most painful experiences? This meal, in- 
tended as it is for our solace and sustenta- 
tion, has somehow been erected into the 
engine of some of our heaviest social tor- 
tures. Indeed, so many recollections of 
suffering—in palate, stomach, spirits, 
purse, temper—crowd upon me with the 
word ‘dinner,’ that I feel an embarrass- 
ment of bitternesses. I am puzzled in what 
order to marshal my black bill-of-fare— 
how to arrange its entreés—to say which of 
all its monstrous grievances ought to figure 
as pieces de resistance—to usher in the entre- 
mes of annoyance, the hors d’euvres of 
wrong, so as to give each its due value— 
to set out and garnish the sours which do 
duty for its sweets, the unmerited oppres- 
sions which may stand for its dessert, so that 
nothing shall be lost of their acrid and 
irritating flavor. 

“The public dinner—you will perhaps 
say—is the heavier infliction; but then 
the private dinner is of most frequent re- 
currence. If, as I admit, the festive meal 
bears off the palm for wearisomeness, the 
family repast is the more meagre and 
monotonous. Who shall strike the balance 
between the discomfort of ‘ pot-luck’ and 
the icy pretentiousness of the set enter- 
tainment? Who shall accurately weigh his 
anxiety, who invites his friends to his own 
house, against the penalties of him who 
asks his acquaintance to a spread at the 
Trafalgar, or the Star and Garter? 

“Take thee as we will, dinner, thou art 
a bitter draught! Whether I encounter 
thee upon washing-days, under the mean 
misery of cold shoulder, or at festal sea- 
sons of the year, behind the monotonous 
mask of boiled fowl and saddle of mutton 
—whether thou lurkest in the stale soup 
and flaccid salmon of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, or strikest chill into my soul over 
the starched white neckcloths of Belgravia 
—whether thou leapest forth on me una- 
wares from the ambush of an unceremo- 
nious invitation, or offerest me up, a solemn 
sacrifice, in the lingering agonies of a fort- 
night’s notice—whatever the figure, form, 
fashion of the dinner-torture, I do, hereby, 
denounce it, and call on all my fellow-suf- 
ferers to aid me in putting it down! 

“ We no longer press criminals to death 
in Newgate, if they refuse to plead: the 
rack has been chopped up and burnt for fire- 


wood long ago: Smithfield fagots survive 
only in the speeches of Mr. Spooner, and 
the dreams of the old ladies to whom Car- 
dinal Wiseman is as Bogey, and Mr. Wester- 
ton as an angel of light: the pillory has 
been discarded as brutal : even whipping 
at the cart’s tail has been put down, as too 
savage a punishment. And yet—incon- 
sistent beings that we are—we keep up 
the dinner-torture in full vigor! It was 
never more severely and sternly inflicted 
than now—in this soft-hearted nineteenth 
century, which coddles its criminals, be- 
weeps its burglars, and tends its Ticket-of- 
leave men with a more than parental ten- 
derness. These men have offended against 
the laws. But what have we done to de- 
serve dinners ? 

“ But I would not be misunderstood. It_ 
is not that I have any objection to dinner 
in the abstract—to dinner as a part of the 
social economy. Quite the contrary. Few 
people more highly respect the meal, or 
are more grateful for a good one than I 
am. I complain of dinner, not as it might, 
could, or should be, but as it is—as we 
have made it. A cruel ingenuity has been 
shown, in perverting into a weariness and 
an oppression an institution which might 
be eminently pleasant and profitable ; in- 
deed, which must be eminently pleasant 
and profitable, when properly understood, 
and set about in a genial, honest, unpre- 
tending, unselfish spirit. 

‘* My readers must bear in mind that lam 
writing neither for the cream of the créam 
of society, nor for the dregs of the dregs. My 
shafts are aimed neither at His Grace the 
Duke of Beaumanoir, nor at Bill the Coster. 
monger. I eschew alike the stately family- 
mansions of Grosvenor Square and the 
squalid tenements of Drury Lane. I sail 
in the great Mediterranean—the middle. 
sea. I appeal to the sympathies of that 
vast class which touches the House of 
Peers by its upper strata, and includes the 
Trade Directory in its lower-~of that 
enormous body of my fellow-citizens to 
whose daily life state and splendor, profuse 
expenditure, and large establishments are 
unfamiliar—the great bulk of whom rarely 
soar above a single footman, with 
a satellite in buttons; and who, if they 
rise beyond the humble cab or politer fy, 
stop for the most part at the modesk 
Brougham or cozy Clarence ; rarely affect-. 
ing the cumbrous chariot, or the formidy. 
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able family-coach. To this order I am 
proud to belong, and in this wide zone, 
with occasional glimpses into the stately 
region of aristocratic state above me, and 
the too squalid domain of hard-labor and 
poverty below, my experiences—dinner and 
other—have been gathered. 

“They have been as various as painful. 
Bad dinners assume so many forms, Take 
our family-dinners, for example. These, 
asa rule, are made miserable from culp- 
able carelessness, and neglect of heaven’s 
good gifts, which would be insolent, if it 
were not so ignorant. O, young women of 
England, if you but knew how much de- 
pends on dinners. I am inclined, some- 
times, to think that the pivot on which the 
fortunes of home-happiness hang, is planted 
in the centre of the dining-table. Do not 


‘imagine me that most odious of human 


creatures in female eyes—an epicure. I am 
none, I protest, unless it be according to 
the sailor’s interpretation of the word, ‘a 
beggar that can eat anything.’ I have an 
excellent and most accommodating appe- 
tite. Ican be happy with a leg of mutton, 
I am thankful to say. Nay, I am that 
domestic pearl beyond price—A MAN 
WHO LIKES COLD MUTTON! Be com- 
posed, ladies. Do not rush to each other’s 
polis. Let your pretty caps remain un- 
pulled for me. I am married. 

“But while I avow myself content with 
aleg of mutton, I must insist on it that the 
mutton shall be good mutton, and that it 
shall be done to a turn. I say, I have a 
right to insist on this. Being, as I am, en- 
dowed with an apparatus of palate, tongue, 
fauces, most cunningly constructed to ap- 
prehend, retain, aad distinguish flavors— 
with a nerve fibruncle, probably, for every 
distinct impression of taste which I am des- 
tined to rzceive in my whole life—I feel 
it noth’ng less than a religious duty to keep 
thismachinery agreeably and delicately em- 
ployed. Iam bound to cultivate my gus 
tatory taste,as I am my xsthetic—in the 
same manner, if not in the same degree. 
On the same principle that I refuse to con- 
demn the latter to a diet of Maestro Cres- 


-eente’s music, or a course of the colossal 


jpietures of Sprawl, of the‘ British Artists,’ 
or of the miniature niaiseries of Minnikin 
— Associate that is, Academician that hopes 
‘to be—I object to condemn my gustatory 
organs to Newgate market Saturday night 
matton, or to Hungerford market Sunday 
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morning fish ; or, be my mutton and fish 
of the best, to the former under or over- 
done, or the latter half-boiled, or fried in 
bad oil over a slow fire. 

“T fearlessly assert, that while we have 
a choice of good and bad viands, so long 
as there isa distinction between good cook- 
ing and bad—be the meat of the simplest 
and the cooking of the plainest—it is ab- 
solute guilt in a wife to be careless which 
she gives her husband—positive sin in a hus- 
band to be indifferent which is provided 
by his wife. I would have young women 
brought up in this conviction—in a respect 
for the institution of dinner—in a reverence 
for the art of cookery—in a practical war- 
fare against the doctrine that ‘God sends 
meat, and the devilsends cooks.’ I grieve 
to say that this part of female education, 
80 far asI can ascertain, is now utterly neg- 
lected. It was not always so. Our great- 
grandmothers were early initiated into the 
culinary mysteries. Witness those family 
receipt-books—arcana of ancient kitchen 
lore—laboriously compiled, reverently 
studied in the parlor and the hall, and only 
communicated to the kitchen, as oracles 
were transmitted of old to those who con- 
sulted them, with religious ceremony and 
awful pomp. Not that those fair heads 
ever stooped their powdered piles over a 
stew-pan, or exposed their rouge and 
patches to the blaze of a kitchen-range. 
They planned—their subordinates executed. 
The intellectual conception of dish or din- 
ner belonged to the mistress ; the manual 
execution was confided to the cook-maid. 


* . . . e * * 


“ But how seldom can cooks now-a-days 
count upon such mistresses ! 

“Here I must break off for the present. 
My subject opens more and more widely 
upon me. I feel there is matter in it for 
many letters from 

“ A Surrerer.”’ 


Mr. Dickens hasjust finished Little Dor- 
rit: a work, as we have elsewhere noted, 
of characteristic humorand humanity, but 
he never finishes his good works of active 
charity. London has no better citizen 
than Charles Dickens. The principles he 
inculcates in his books, he illustrates in 
his life. He lately. presided at the dinner 
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of the second anniversary of the Royal 
Hospital, an institution which he suggest- 
edin 1854. It was pointed out by him in 
Household Words that, although there were 
hospitals for the cure of every possible ail- 
ment or disease, yet there was not one 
for the reception of persons past. cure. 

On this hint a society was formed to pro- 
vide for the permanent care and comfort 
of those who, by disease, accident, or de- 
formity, are hopelessly disqualified for the 
duties of life. In proposing “ Prosperity 
to the Royal Hospital,” gave a most inter- 
esting account of a visit which he had re- 
cently made to the temporary hospital at 
Carshalton, and described in his own graph- 
ic style the calm and Christian-like resig- 
nation displayed by the inmates of the 
house. He said that among them all he 
beheld a tranquillity of manner and a seren- 
ity of mind that perfectly amazed him, 
considering that they were every one of 
them incurable. The building, however, 
was not, he said, what it ought to be; it 
required enlargement, and needed many 
appliances. He thereforestrongly appeal- 
ed to the company to contribute towards 
its support, considering, as he did, that an 
institution of this description was a natu- 


ral and necessary adjunct to every hospi- 
tal in the kingdom. Dr. Reed, the secre- 
tary, read a list of subscriptions, which 
amounted in the aggregate to upwards of 
£1,270. 


From Our Window we see nothing more 
amusing than musicians and the musical 
critics, except it be the good people who 
fly into a fury because the critics, in speak- 
ing of music and musicians, sometimes be- 
take themselves to highly metaphorical Jan- 
guage, the meaning of which the good peo- 
ple find it very hard to follow. The most 
amusing of these amusing spectacles is the 
recent fury of John Bull over some extra- 
ordinary specimens of critical rhetoric. He 
writes a gravely indignant letter, which, 
quite unconsciously to himself, sets off with 
a rhetorical explosion of the very kind he 
writes the letter to deprecate. 

“Sir, The musical rose of the season is 
now full blown, as it always is in London 
in the month of May. Two Italian operas 
in full blast, and—shades of Purcell, Arne, 
and Bishop!—never an English opera in 
an Anglo-Saxon land! 
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“Concerts by the score, and Sir John 
and Milady Bool looking exquisitely fool- 
ish, and trying to be very foreign at 
Soirées and Matinées Musicales. By the 
way, since English professional men and 
English professional women think to en 
hance, and no doubt do enhance them- 
selves in England by pretending to be of 
foreign growth, and put ini or ino after 
their names, and try to make Anderson 
resemble Mendelssohn by spelling it Eaders- 
sohn, I wonder we do not find foreigners 
doing the same sort of things abroad. How 
the French singer, Monsieur Roger, might 
improve the beauty of his name by call- 
ing himself Mister Rogerkins, and Signor 
Mario come out with renewed éclat as 
Mister Marioson; and how tasteful it 
would be to announce in Parisa Soirée 
Musicale as a Musical Evening. 

‘*- But, somehow or other, foreigners, who 
have nothing like so fine and copious a 
language as ours are contented to prefer 
their own names, their own language, and 
their own music. In Italy the Italian 
opera and the Italian language have the 
first place, in France the French, and in 
Germany the German; but in England the 
worst foreigner singing the worst music in 
the worst language for sound, and ina lan- 
guage not understood by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the audience, is pre- 
ferred to the best English singer singing 
the best poetry married to the finest music, 
and which nobody can fail to understand. 

“There is no accounting for this fact 
when inquired into closely ; but it is some- 
what elucidated by another fact, viz., that 
most people admire what they don’t under- 
stand—‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ -I 
cannot help saying, too, that our critics are 
much tobe blamed. Criticism in thiscoun- 
try too frequently is a mere vehicle for 
flattery. 

“Twas immensely amused at reading 
last week, ina leading journal, a criticism 
on the performance of two professors of the 
piano-forte, Madame Schumann and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, which deserves to be 
framed and put in a museum asa curiosity 
of musical literature. It seems that two 
concerts took place in the same week, the 
one projected by Mr. Ella, a violin-player, 
who had engaged Madame Schumann, and 
the other a musical Soirée given by Miss 
Arabella Goddard. - 

“Mr. Ella was determined he would 











forestall criticism, and so he came forth 
with a programme which for daring can 
hardly be surpassed, and in which he de- 
scribes Madame Schumann as a great crea- 
ture, and thushe proceeds : ‘ To the students 
of classical piano-forte music we commend 
an attentive perusal of the Sonata apassion- 
ata with our analysis, and to listen atten- 
tively to the valuable lesson they will 
receive,’ and then this Jenkins of the 
Morning Post redivivus prepares the au- 
dience for hearing Madame Schumann 
‘hurl a passage from the top to the bottom of 
@ murmuring volcano,’ and for hearing 
‘hurricanes of notes plunging into the abyss 
below,’ and then he assures us that ‘ these 
melodic figures’ are ‘fruitful of imagery toa 


poetical temperament 

“ Well, the pre-criticism of Mr. Ella gives 
great umbrage to another critic, who finds 
fault, as well he may, with the bad taste 
and humbug of Mr. Ella, and the presump- 
tion of telling the public what to admire. 
Our critic then becomes hypercritical with 
Madame Schumann, who is undoubtedly the 
first lady pianiste of the day, and then he 
proceeds to describe the performance of 
Miss Arabella Goddard as a sort of set-off 
against the murmuring volcanoes of Madame 
Schumann, which he pronounces to be more 
spasmodic than passionate. 

“The following are a few of the flowers 
which our critic weaves into a chaplet for 
Miss Arabella Goddard: The ‘interest, 
lively from the first, augmented with each 
successive performance, and every piece 
was pronounced superior to the last. The 
climax attained last night set a seal upon 
the artistic triumph of the young pianiste.’ 
Qur critic, then, with great unction, enu- 
merates Miss Arabella Goddard’s musical 
attributes, among which I find—‘refine- 
ment, vigor, animation, clearness, accuracy, 
enthusiasm, finish, brilliancy, broadness, 
lightness, earnestness, depth of sentiment, 
keen apprehension of recondite beauties, in- 
tellectual qualifications, most surprising 
manual proficiency, and the playing to 
perfection. extraordinary freaks of fancy, 
and labyrinthine complezities!/!’ There, 
Mr. Ella, hide your diminished head. Ve- 
suvius to a lime-kiln, but you are dead 
beat. Let us hear no more of murmuring 
volcanoes, the labyrinthine complexities of the 
rival critic have fairly smothered you in 
expletives and honey; he has made the 
mantle of George Robins his own. 
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“Now, Mr. Editor, pray look into this 
affair; it is a serious matter. We have 
sometimes heard of eccentric persons so 
enamored of actresses as to haunt theatres, 
and from the pit or boxes take an affection- 
ate shot at them with a pistol ; but the 
case of a gentleman following professional 
ladies about with a dreadful pen, bent on 
doing them a mischief with sympathetic 
ink, is a new feature in the annals of crime, 
and should be put down. I am, sir, yours 
obediently, Anti-Homsve.”’ 


Il faut s’amuser, say the Parisians. You 
must amuse yourself in this world. So 
think about forty young English noblemen, 
among whom may be found Lord Burgersh 
(son of the Earl of Westmoreland), Lord 
Walton de Gray, Lord Outram, the Duke 
de Grammont, the Marquis d’Azeglio, and 
others, who have formed a singing club, 
hired an Italian master, and sing away in 
St. James’s street, after the opera, “till 
morning doth appear.” They have pictures, 
too, fitter for a bachelor’s club than a lady’s 
boudoir; and the members “are invited 
not to sing on Sundays except in church.” 





Poor Miss Coutts with her bouquet! She 
used to look out of the lower box at the 
Academy, upon Mario, as we look out of 
Our Window upon the world. But her 
passion is becoming dangerous. She may 
be consumed by it—body as well as heart. 
The last Court Journal says of her: “The 
eccentric English lady who has followed 
Mario about the world, was dressing for 
his benefit, recently, in her apartment at 
the Hotel du Rhine, when her dress cayght 
fire, and she was so severely burnt that 
serious apprehensions are entertained of 
her recovery.” 





M. Jullien is never behind time, and al- 
ways in tune. He has given us Great Ex- 
hibition Quadrilles, in which the animals 
and instruments of “all nations” roar and 
clash together ; and, that the world might 
meet its end merrily, and make a dance of 
death, he has been performing his “ Grand 
Comet Galop.’? The Leader ingeniously 
says: “ Perhaps the ‘ Grand Comet Galop’ 
is a disguised overture to the celebrated 
Oratorio which he is known to have in his 
portfolio—La Fin du Monde.” 
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Mile. Victoire Balfe has appeared as a 
prima donna in La Somnambula, and thus 
sweetly a stern hand writes the word 
“failure.” “The first appearance on any 
stage is a terrible ordeal, and to confront 
such an audience as that of the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera, in a part consecrated by the 
traditions of Malibran, Persiani, Jenny 
Lind, and Viardot Garcia, is a noble but a 
perilous ambition. It was evident that 
Mile. Balfe was not in complete posses- 
sion of her natural powers, but the sym- 
pathy of the public was unequivocally ex- 
pressed, and we have every hope that with 
increasing confidence will come a success, 
not due to sympathy alone, but to admira- 
tion of the rich hereditary instinct and the 
accomplished art.’’ 


And here is the charming and careless 
Alboni once more. “ Alboni’s reappear- 
ance in the Barbiere was hailed with delight 
by a brilliant audience. We have never 
heard her in better voice (it has recovered 
its roundness and fullness since last year), 
or in more complete possession of her pro- 
digious powers. She is, emphatically, in 
every sense, the greatest of singers. Not 
only is her voice incomparably fine in qua- 
lity, but her vocalization is perfection itself. 
In a word, she is as much beyond criticism 
as Rossini. We have only to record our 
admiration, and to recommend all other 
singers, to whom nature has been less pro- 
digal, to study the secrets of such accom- 
plished art. In the luxury of listening to 
that melodious fountain of milk and honey 
(for such it seems), we forget the invrat- 
semblance of the Rosina.” 


Levasseur, the great bass singer of the 
Opéra Frangais in Paris, has just retired 
from the stage after forty-three years’ pro- 
fessional exertion, in which, it is said, his 
vocal powers have scarcely suffered any 
diminution. 


This is what the wise men of Europe say 
of our old friend at Niblo’s, and of our 
other friend of the Academy, to whom we 
were cold and who was cold to us: 
“ Madame Bosio—most elegant of women, 
most delicious of singers—is the true suc- 
cessor of Persiani, with a richer voice and 
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a surer intonation. Mario was ‘slightly 
hoarse, but what a quality of voice! and 
what distinction in his air and manner !” 


The next nightingale who is to come 
and enchant us all, we learn, is the Piccolo- 
mini, daughter of Italian nobles—piquante 
and lovely, capital actress and fair singer 
—of whom the best account is in these 
words: ‘‘If she cannot sing Lucia like 
Persiani, she does it delightfully.’’ So let 
the lovely noble come, and do us delight- 
fully. 


If, from Our Window, we could see 9 
good school, how many a thoughtful parent 
would peer anxiously over our shoulders 
to discern the road to it. There are many 
such ; known to many parents. But as we 
look now, we can show the road to a school 
which seems to promise much that the 
thoughtful parent would require. In the 
pleasant pastoral town of Concord in 
Massachusetts, the shiretown of Middlesex, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn proposes to open a school 
for boys and girls, with some special ad- . 
vantages. Among them we note the 
opportunity of hearing regular lectures 
upon English literature and Intellectual 
Philosophy from R. W. Emerson, and 
upon History from Dr. Solger; Mr. San- 
born himself teaching the Classics . and 
Mathematics. We hope tv see,. from Our 
Window, a troop of pupils going thither ; 
for we know how truly Mr. Sanborn speaks, 
when he says : 

“It is thought that Concord possesses 

uliar advantages for such a school, in 
its convenient distance from Boston and 
Cambridge, the beauty of its scenery, and 
the character of its people; while the 
names of those enga in the ent 
will be a guarantee to the public of a faith- 
ful effort for a genereus and truly liberal 
education.” 


Instead of tearing our flesh with angry 
nails, why not use the following simple 
recipe, recommended by an “eminent 
American physician,” for musquito-bites 
and fly-bites. Giycerine'4 0z., oil of spear- 
mint 2} drachms; oil of turpentine 4 
drachms. The face, neck, hands, in fact, 
all parts exposed, to be rubbed with the 
mixture. 











Our friend X. writes from Paris: 

Everybody has been talking about the 
Delaroche Exposition, which is just about 
closing at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is 
a collection of the greater part of the 
works of this distinguished artist—deceas- 
ed, as you know, within a year—and the 
proceeds of which are destined for an asso- 
ciation of painters, sculptors, etc., of which 
M. Delaroche was one of the presidents. 
The gallery consists of sixty oil pictures, 
fifty-one designs and aquarelles, and four- 
teen engravings of his works. 

I went and found a crowd of visitors. 
But these pictures quite lifted me above 
the heads and out of the sphere of the peo- 
ple about me. I felt myself in the presence 
of the works of a great artist, and in such 
serene and elevating company, one cares 
little if he is jostled, and bored by loud 
talk and coarse criticisms. What a grand 
collection—three rooms full of works by 
one painter, and he a man who was just be- 
ginning to be old, when death snatched 
him away from among us. 

I was delighted with many of the pic- 
tares. I was impressed with the power of 
this master ; and confessed, emphatically, 
my admiration whenever I met an acquaint- 
ance. But, lucklessly, I struck, the other 
day, upon a brother brush, who held opin- 
fons, with regard tu Delaroche, which, I 
found, differed quite from the impression 
the pictures had made upon me. Delaroche, 
I found, was “tinny,” hard, severe, cold, 
without imagination, without feeling— 
there was literalness of execution—no sug- 
gestiveness—bad color, etc., etc. I argued 
warmly—so did he. We saw differently. 
He was evidently biased by the views of a 
sect of painters and critics—a sect which 
loudly applauds Delacroix, Diaz, Millet, 
Troyon, Rousseau, and others, and accepts 
enthusiastically whatever they do—even 
their poorest things—in preference to the 
best of these pictures for which I stood 
champion. 

This conversation led me to the reflection 
that sects are as bad for artists as for Chris- 
tians. 

Inwardly I ejaculated—“ Save us from 
onesidedness!”” Why reject any school of 
art, because it has not all good qualities? 
Let us have catholicity. Why turn Ra- 
phael out of doors, because we have in- 
stalled Titian in our studios? Why idolize 
everything of Delacroix, even to his poor 
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illustrations of Faust—a work quite un- 
worthy of this distinguished artist (Retzch’s 
ditto being, at the same time, ignored)— 
while we turn away from Horace Vernet, 
because he is no poet and a little too popu- 
lar? Why here is your popular landscapist, 
Theodore Rousseau—who paints wonderful 
little landscapes that sell at any price he 
asks—little green bits of flat suburban 
scenery, rather mannered, as literal as pho- 
tographs. I am perpetually running to see 
his pictures, and am almost always charmed 
with their truth. Yet I am as often quar- 
reling with him for not giving us some 
subjects more worthy of his fine taleni— 
some grand trees—some deep water—some 
high and picturesque hills—something (no 
matter what) that lies outside of cockney- 
dom. And bere is your Troyon, lavishing 
all his juicy color, his bold, vigorous 
touch, and bis largey generous style on— 
cows. Is this much of an advance on those 
Dutchmen who squandered their color and 
tone on kitchens, cabbages, copper skillets, 
and drunken boors—almost growing poet- 
ical over the fumes of stables and dung- 
heaps—like imaginative children playing 
king and queen among dirt-pies? And 
yet I love these fellows, with all their con- 
fined ideas. Let us give all schools their 
due. Ifa painter sets out to paint expres- 
sion and character—to tell a story—why 
set him aside because he is no colorist ?-- 
and vice versa. In art there should be no 
party spirit. 

I hear it whispered that Delaroche is 
bourgeois. What is bourgeois? A purely 
vague term, especially when applied to 
art. Ifit mean small, mean, commonplace, 
prosaic, I deny the right you have to fix 
it upon a master like Delaroche. I have 
heard the same critic, from whom I am told 
this epithet comes, speak of Couture as a 
charlatan! Then is the musician a char- 
latan, because, for the time, he drowns us 
in the sensuous element of tone. Then is 
every display of material power a species 
of trick, because we are caught and entan- 
gled by it, and the cold reason, torpified as 
by an electric shock, cannot rise superior to 
the magic of the sensuous element. But 
true art is superior to theories. A picture, 
like a poem or a song, touches us, and we 
vibrate to its power. We have no right, 
after the emotion passes, to go to work 
coldly and freeze over the warm under- 
current of feeling with the ice of theory. 
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I am quite ignorant of what the critics 
generally say or have said of Delaroche. I 
can only speak for myself. He seems to 
me a truly great artist. For telling his 
story, for unity, for power, for delicacy 
and truth of expression, for dignity of 
style, for fine contrast, where is his superi- 
or among the modern painters? 

Then as to his material elements—his 
colar, to be sure, is often faulty, though he 
has sometimes charming effects of chiaro- 
oscuro. You may say his execution is too 
labored. In his “Murder of the Duc de 
Guise’’ he rivals Meissonier and the Dutch, 
and the Pre-Raphaelites. (By the way, did 
Mr. Ruskin ever chance to see a picture of 
Delaroche’s? I think even this theorizing 
sectarian would thaw a little before some 
of these pictures, and dream of the possi- 
bility of giving the Frenchman a small 
niche somewhere among the artist-deities 
of his British Pantheon.) 

No. 41. Marie Antoinette, after her con- 
demnation. She turns away from the 
crowded Assemblée, with an expression of 
womanly pride mastering. her wrongs and 
sorrows—the full light upon her face and 
figure—while her guards, her court and 
judges, and the motley Parisian audience, 
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are shrouded in a dark, lurid, ominous 
shadow. On one side, among the popu- 
lace, are two heads, which illustrate, finely, 
Delaroche’s remarkable power of contrast 
—one a toothless, wild-eyed, virulent old 
hag, follows the unfortunate queen with 
an insane curse—while next to her is 
a@ gentle and lovely grisette—her eyes 
full of tears and pity, which she cannot 
restrain. 

No. 52, Beatrice Cenci going to execu- 
tion, is one of Delaroche’s chef d’euvres. 
Beatrice emerges from her cell, accompa- 
nied by her mother and a group of nuns 
bearing candles. A male figure at the 
door of the cell—perhaps the jailer—fol- 
lows the sad procession with a pitying look. 
The face of Beatrice is beautiful, with a 
fixed expression, as if she had too long 
contemplated the idea of death to be 
moved at its near approach—her mother’s 
face, almost hid by a close veil, expresses 
bitter emotion but half subdued. The 
dim dawn seems to be stru gling in upon 
the gray wall over their heads, while the 
candles of the nuns scarcely illumine the 
shadow into which they are moving. The 
subject is treated with extreme simplicity. 
The chiaro-oscuro is exquisite. 


IV.—THE LITTLE JOKER. 


Tue little joker opens his budget this 
month full of things old and new—shakes 
his bells, and begins. 


MY CRUELTY TO MY RELATIVES. 


I had an aunt coming to visit me for the 


first time since my marriage, and I don’t | 


know what evil genius prompted the wick- 
edness (I acknowledge with tears in my 
eyes that it was such) which I perpetrated 
towards my wife and my ancient rela- 
tive. 

“My dear,” said I to my wife, on the 
day before my aunt’s arrival, “you know 
Aunt Mary is coming to-morrow ; well, I 
forgot to mention a rather annoying cir- 
cumstance with regard to her. She’s very 
deaf ; and although she can hear my voice, 
to which she is accustomed, in its ordinary 
tones, yet you will be obliged to speak 
extremely loud in order to be heard. It 
will be rather inconvenient, but I know 


you will do everything in your power to 
make her stay agreeable." 

Mrs. S. announced her determination to 
make herself heard if possible. 

I then went to John Thomas, who loves 
a joke about as well as any person I know 
of, told him to be at my house at 6 P. m., 
on the following evening, and felt compar- 
atively happy. 

I went to the railroad station with a car- 
riage the next evening, and when I was on 
my way home with my aunt, I said, “My 
dear aunt, there is one rather annoying in- 
firmity that Amelia has, which I forgot to 
mention before. She’s very deaf; and 
although she can hear my voice, to which 
she is accustomed, in its ordinary tones, 
yet you will be obliged to speak extreme- 
ly loud in order to be heard. I’m sorry 
for it.” 

Aunt Mary, in the goodness of her 
heart, protested that she rather liked 
speaking loud, and to do so would afford 
her great pleasure. 











The carriage drove up—on the steps was 
wife—at the window was John Thomas, 
with a face as utterly solemn as if he 
had buried all his relatives that after- 
noon. 

IT handed out my aunt—she ascended the 


“TI am delighted to see you,” shricked 
my wife, and the policeman on the oppo- 
site side of the street started, and my aunt 
nearly fell down the steps. 

“Kiss me, my dear,’’ howled my aunt ; 
and the hall lamp clattered, and the win- 
dows shook as with the fever and ague. I 
looked at the window—John had disap- 
peared. Human nature could stand it no 
longer. I poked my head into the car- 
riage, and went into strong convulsions. 

When I entered the parlor, my wife was 
helping Aunt Mary to take off her bonnet 
and cape ; and there sat John with his face 
of woe. 

Suddenly, “‘Did you have a pleasant 
journey?” went off my wife like a pistol, 
and John Thomas rather jumped to his feet. 

“Rather dusty,’ was the response, in a 
war-whoop, and so the conversation con- 
tinued. 

The neighbors for etreets around must 
have heard it ; when I was in the third 
story of the building I heard every word 
plainly. 

In the course of the evening, my aunt 
took occasion to say to me, “How loud 
your wife speaks! Don’t it hurt her ?” 

I told her all deaf persons talked Joud- 
ly, and that my wife, being used to it, was 
not affected by the exertion, and that Aunt 
Mary was getting along very nicely with 
her. 


Presently my wife said, softly, “ Alf, 
how very loud your aunt talks !” 

“Yes,” said I, “all deaf persons do. 
You’re getting along with her finely ; she 
hears every word you say.” And I rather 
think she did. 

Elated by their success at being under- 
stood, they went at it hammer and tongs, 
till everything on the mantel-piece clat- 
tered again, and I was seriously afraid of 
a crowd collecting in front of the house. 

But the end was near. My aunt, being 
of an investigating turn of mind, was 
desirous of finding out whether the exer- 
tion of talking so loud was not injurious 
to my wife. So said she, in an unearthly 
hoot, for her voice was not as musical 
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as it was when she was young, “ Doesn’t 
talking so loud strain your lungs ?”’ 
“Tt is an exertion,’’ shrieked my wife. 
“Then why do you doit?” was the an- 
swering scream. 


“Tn } 





you can’t hear if I 
don’t,’ squealed my wife. * 

“What!” said my aunt, fairly rivaling 
a railroad whistle this time. 

I began to think it time to evacuate 
the premises; and looking round and see- 
ing John gone, I stepped into the back 
parlor, and there he lay flat on his back, 
with his feet at a right angle to his body, 
rolling from side to side, with his fists 
poked into his ribs, and a most agonized 
expression of countenance, but not utter- 
inga sound. I immediately and involun- 
tarily assumed a similar attitade, and I 
think that, from the relative position of 
our boots and heads, and our attempts to 
restrain our laughter, apoplexy must have 
inevitably ensued, if a horrible groan, 
which John gave vent to in his endeavor 
to repress his risibility, had not betrayed 
our hiding-place. 

Tn rushed my wife and my aunt, who by 
this time comprehended the joke, and such 
a scolding as I then got I never got before, 
and I hope never to get again. 

I know not what the end would have 
been, if Jobn, in his endeavors to appear 
respectful and sympathetic, had not given 
vent to such a diabolical noise, something 
between a groan and a horse-laugh, that 
all gravity was upset, and we screamed in 
concert. 





DEACON THROPE’S PIGEONS. 


Several years ago, when the crops 


-in some of the Western States were about 


to be destroyed by the large number 
of wild pigeons that came about, Deacon 
Thrope and several of .his friends were 
sitting outside the log meeting-house one 
Sunday morning, waiting for the minister 
to arrive, and, as a matter of course, 
talking about the prospect of having 
“nothing to feed on” through the coming 
winter. 

“Tt’s orfal !”’ said one of the company. 
“T never see the pigeons so thick afore. 
My Bill and Ben went down to the roost 
last night, and killed a bagful with clube. 
I think they’!!! take all my corn.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s orful!” replied the others. 
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“That’s nothing to what me and my 
Felix Joshua did, day before yesterday,” 
said the deacon. “You know my bottom 
field there? Well, they come in it so 
thick you couldn’t see the ground. I 
went down to scare ’em out, and perad- 
venture they riz up like a cloud, you 
couldn’t see the sky for’em. I hollered 
and slapped my hands and tore around till 
I was plum worried out, but it did no good. 
They just swarmed around over my head ; 
and as fast as I went to one side of the 
field they began to pour down on tother. 
Felix Joshua had just got up to the crib 
with a load of corn, for he was a gatherin’ 
the ridge field, and I went to where he 
was and told him to go to the house and 
get his shot-gun and my shot-gun and we 
goes down. He slipt along on one side of 
the field and I slipt along on tother, till we 
got about middle ways, and then I gina 
holler, and up they flew like a whirlagust. 
I blazed away in the thickest of ’em, and 
Felix Joshua blazed away in the thickest 
of ’em, and what do you think? They 
were all gone ina second. Then me and 
Felix Joshua, we clem over the fence, and 
says he to me, ‘ Father, this beats all crea- 
tion!’ Says I to him, ‘Go fetch the steers 
and wagon,’ and upon my word and honor, 
we picked up ten bushels!” 

The good brothers stared wildly around 
them, and would probably have accused 
their deacon of lying had they not been 
interrupted by the arrival of the preacher, 
and the announcement that “ meetin’ was 
a-goin’ to begin.” 

After the services were over, little 
groups of the faithful might have been 
seen here and there, engaged in earnest 
conversation. Their subject was an ex- 
citing one, as you might have inferred 
from the length of their faces and the 
earnestness of their gestures. If you had 
listened to their conversation, you might 
have heard something about as follows : 

“Did you hear what Brother Thrope 
said ’bout him and his Felix Joshua killin’ 
ten bushels of pigeons at one shot ?’’ 

“Yes, it’s orful, aint it ?’’ 

“Tt’s a lie as sure as shootin’. I don’t 
know what got into Brother Thrope.”’ 

“ What’ll be done about it? It mustn’t 
go so—it’ll ruin the name of the church.” 

“We'd better fetch it up next meetin’, 
and maké him take it back, or church 
him.” 
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And so it would go on. Of course the 
good deacon heard whispers of it, which 
gave him no little uneasiness.. However, 
he bad been into several scrapes before, 
and had come out clear, and he doubted 
not he should meet with the same good 
luck on this occasion. Until the meeting 
day arrived, the entire settlement was in 
an uproar. Nothing was talked of. but 
Deacon Thrope’s ten bushels of pigeons 
The good brothers said it was too bad to 
have the church disgraced by a deacon who 
told such unreasonable tales, while the 
sisters wiped their spectacles, sighed, and 
said, “It is hard telling the power which 
the evil one exerteth.”’ 

At last the exciting day arrived. The 
preacher stated that the church was ready 
for the transaction of business, whereupon 
brother Fingle arose and said : 

“ Brother Deacon Thrope says him and 
his Felix Joshua killed ten bushels of pige- 
ons at one shot. The church don’t be- 
lieve it, and would love to hear what the 
brother has to say for himself.” 

With much solemnity the deacon arose, 
and after casting a serious look over the 
congregation, and elevating his eyes to 
the rafters a few times, spoke as follows: 

“ Brethren, there is a sad mistake out— 
I didn’t say we killed ten bushels at one 
shot, but—” 

“ What did you say ?’’ interrupted one 
of the brothers, who was present when 
the deacon first told about his pigeons. 
“Didn’t you say you and your Felix 
Joshua both blazed away ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Didn’t you say you both clem over the 
fence 2” 

“ Yes, peradventure.”’ 

“ Didn’t you say that Felix Joshua said 
‘Father, this beats all creation?’ ”’ 

“TI did, brother.” 

“Didn’t you say that Felix Joshua 
fetched the steers and wagon, and. you 
picked up ten bushels of pigeons ?’’ 

“ There is the mistake, my brother,” re- 
plied the deacon, again raising his eyes 
toward the rafters. “I didn’t say we 
picked up ten bushelsof pigeons. Brother 
Fingle is mistaken ; 1 said—” 

“Yes, [know what you said!” interrupt- 
ed several ; “ you did say it, and we can 
prove it easy enough? You can’t come 
that game over us, old hoss-fly.” 

“Order, brethren,’ said the minister; 





“ let’s hear Brother Thrope’s story, and then 
youcan make any remarks you may wish.” 

“ Well, as I was sayin’,” resumed the 
deacon, “I didn’t say we picked up ten 
bushels of pigeons—Brother Fingle is mis- 
taken—I said we picked up ten bushels of 
corn that the pigeons had shattered off.’’ 

“Amen,” went up from the congrega- 
tion, and a rush was made at Deacon 
Thrope to shake him by the hand. It is 
needless to say that he was restored to 
full fellowship and confidence. 


Madame de St. Herem was the most sin- 
gular creature in the world, not-only in 
face but in manners.. She half boiled her 
thigh one day in the Seine, near Fontain- 
bleau, where she was bathing. The river 
was too cold ; she wished to warm it, and 
had a quantity of water heated and thrown 
into the stream just above her, The water, 
reaching her before it could grow cold, 
scalded her so much that she was forced to 
keep her bed. When it thundered she used 
to squat herself ander a couch, and make all 
her servants lie above, one upon the other, 
so that if the thunderbolt fell it might have 
its effect upon them before penetrating to 
her. Of course she ruined her husband. 


A recent trial at Preston, Lancashire, 
England, leaves us in doubt whether to 
admire most the wisdom of the jury or 
that of the presiding magistrates. Two 
men were charged with stealing a hen. 
How two men could possibly be employed in 
such a raid, might afford matter for amusing 
speculation. One of the prisoners called 
two witnesses to speak to his character ; 
but, as neither of them happened to know 
him, although one of them could tesiify to 
the respectibility of his father, this evi- 
dence did not go very far. The prosecu- 
tor himself volunteered to speak for the 
other, of whom, until the transaction con- 
cerning the hen, he knew nothing bad, ex- 
cept his having been in jail two or three 
times. The jury, after retiring to consid- 
er their verdict, found the prisoners both 
guilty. “Of what?” asked the clerk. 
“Of what they are charged with,’’ replied 
the foreman ; “and we recommend them 
to mercy, because the evidence is not 
strong.” Another juryman explained, 
“ Because the evidence is not sufficient to 
convict them.” After this clear expression 
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of opinion on the part of the jury that the 
evidence was insufficient, the magistrates 
did what might have been expected from 
raral justices—they sentenced the prison- 
ers, one toa. month’s imprisonment and the 
other to three. 


A miser living in Kufa had heard that 
in Bassora also there dwelt a miser more 
miserly than himself, to whom he might 
go to school, and from whom he might 
learn much. He forthwith journeyed 
thither and presented himself to the great 
master as a humble commencer in the art 
of avarice, anxious to learn, and under him 
to become a student. 

“Welcome !”’ said the miser of Bassora : 
“ We will go to the market to make some 
purchases.’’ 

They went to the baker. 

“« Hast thou good bread 2” 

“Good, indeed, my masters, and fresh 
and soft as butter.” 

“ Mark this, friend,’ said the man of 
Bassora to the one of Kufa ; “ butter is 
compared with bread as being the better 
of the two; as we can only consume a 
small quantity of that, it will also be 
cheaper, and we shall, therefore, act more 
wisely and savingly, too, in being satisfied 
with butter.” 

They then went to the butter-merchant, 
and asked if he had good butter. 

“ Good, indeed, and flavory and fresh as 
the finest olive oil,” was the answer. 

“Mark this, also,” said the host to his 
guest: “oil is compared with the best but- 
ter, and, therefore, by much ought to be 
preferred to the latter.” 

They next went to the oil-vender. 

“ Have you good oil ?” 

“The very best quality: white and 
transparent as water,” was the reply. 

“ Mark that, too,” said the miser of Bas- 
sora to the one of Kufa: “by this rule 
water is the very best.: Now, at home I 
have a pailful, and most hospitably there- 
with will I entertain you.” 

And, indeed, on their return nothing but 
water did he place before his guest, because 
they had learned that water was better than 
oil, oil better than butter, butter better 
than bread. © 

“God be praised,” said the miser of 
Kufa, “TI have not journeyed this long dis 
tance in vain!” 








